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IN THIS ISSUE 


The second and last part of Dr. J. N. M. Wijngaard’s guest- 
editorial deals with the "Prayer for Guidance" in the Old Testament 
and discusses the possibility of Muslims and Christians praying to- 
gether. 

Dr. Morris S. Seale, who needs no introduction, compares the 
ethics of the Malamatiya with the ethics of the New Testament, esp. 
the Sermon on the Mount, and gives in an appendix a summary of 
the forty-five articles of the Malamatiya. Some of our readers may 
not have read the summary of these articles and the discussion of the 
Malamatiya in Hartmann's article to which Dr. Seale refers. These 
as well as those who have read the article of 1918 will find this new 
contribution equally interesting. 

Nancy Snider, Assoc. Professor of English, University of Wis- 
consin wrote the paper "Mosque Education in Afghanistan" while 
teaching with the International Cooperation Administration in Af- 
ghanistan. 

Professor Richard T. Antoun, of the Department of Anthropo- 
logy at Indiana University, deals in this and the next issue with 
“The Social Significance of Ramadan in an Arab village". 

First instalments also appear of two other significant contribu- 
tions: Prof. Joseph L. Grabill’s discussion of “Missionary In- 
fluence on American Relations with the Near East, 1914-1923” and 
Professor Allan Cutler's “The First Crusade and the Idea of Con- 
version". 

'The last article—based on Professor Cutler's unpublished Ph. D. 
Dissertation, see M.W., LV (1965), 321—gives occasion for some 
editorial accounting. The author kindly allowed the editor to make 
a number of alterations, as e.g. replacing “Saracens” by “Muslims”, 
and “apostasy” (of a Christian to the Muslim community) by “con- 
version". The question is how far an editor can go in changing the 
form of a manuscript without interfering with the content. Every 
effort has been made to avoid the latter. Therefore every article 
remains, as far as content is concerned, the sole responsibility of the 
author. 

Any discussion of 'Crusaders-material leads us to wonder, in 
Windrow Sweetman's words, "whether the time has not come to 
close some chapters forever. These stories of past events and ten- 
tatives will be of no value whatsoever if they keep our eyes fixed 
on the past" ( Islam and Christian Theology, I, 2, 309). It is our 
hope that the present article too may lead us to a greater zeal to 
work fora brighter future in Muslim-Christian relations and a more 
meaningful encounter. 

We regret the fact that for reasons beyond our control the last 
issues of The Muslim World have been published at the end rather 
than at the beginning of every quarter. Everything possible is done 
to correct this, and from the third issue 1968 onward we hope to be 
able to honor our promise: "published quarterly in January, April, 
July and October". ; 
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Concluston 


PRAYER FOR GUIDANCE: ORIGIN, HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND AND MEANING 


What then did the formula "Guide Thou us on the straight path" 
convey to the prophet Muhammad and to his contemporaries? In what 
circumstances was it employed? Did the formula already enjoy a 
distinct religious meaning at the time of its appearance in the Fütiha? 
Can we trace its history in time and place? In order to find an answer 
to these questions, we will study the origin and meaning of the same 
formula in the Old Testament. 

No one acquainted with the modern study of the Old Testament can 
ignore the benefit derived from understanding technical phrases or 
literary forms in the light of the historical setting (the Sitz-im-Leben) 
in which these phrases or literary forms originated Herman Gunkel 
deserves much praise for having illustrated for the first time how some 
Psalms were at home in the thanksgiving service after illness and in 
private devotions, others in public lamentations and personal diffi- 
culties. 83 The prophetic writings were similarly clarified by the dis- 
covery of literary forms such as the “Botenspruch,” the song of 
mourning for a deceased person, covenantal rib and the pledge of a 
future covenant. 34 In all such cases it was found that in certain, well- 
defined situations of life fixed formulations, fixed ways of speaking 
and writing were employed. Much reflection is not necessary to see 
how natural this process of terminological fixation is. Doesn't our cor- 
respondence follow a rigorously determined pattern and do not our 
letters abound with frequently repeated formulations? In many cases 
the meaning and value of such accepted formulations may be self- 


98 H. Gunkel-J Begrich, Emsleitung in die Psalmen (Gottingen, 1933) H. Gun- 
kel, “Psalmen”, Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, IV (1913), cols. 1927 ff. 

84 The most complete and systematic exposition on the literary forms in the 
Old Testament can be found in O. Eissfeldt, Einleitung in das Alte Testament 
(3rd ed., Tübingen, 1964), pp. 14-170; about prophetic literary forms, ib. pp. 102- 
108. For the convenantal rib see esp. J. Harvey, "Le 'Rib-pattern, Réquisitoire 
prophétique sur la rupture de l'Alliance", Bibisca, 43 (1962), 172-196. 
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evident; in other instances they may not be fully understood when 
separated from their historical setting. In a stimulating article Daube 
has illustrated this principle with many examples. God's taking Abraham 
to a high place, showing him all the land and saying: "All this T will 
give to you" (Gen. 13: 14-17), is of more significance if we know 
that this was the accepted way of transferring landed property to a new 
owner! Adam's exclamation “This is bone of my bone and flesh of 
my flesh" (Gen. 2 : 23) appears to be the central phrase in a ceremony 
of adoption. When God demands from Pharaoh: "Let My son go" 
(Ex. 4: 23), He employs the technical formula of a juridical claim on 
a newly acquired slave. 85 Having gained insight into the historical 
setting that gave rise to fixed formulations, the technical meaning, the 
precise contents, the subtle connotations of these expressions will less 
easily escape us. 

What is the historical setting of the phrase “Guide Thou us on the 
straight path"? In the eighth chapter of the Book of Ezra we read that 
the Jews were permitted by the Persian King to return to their native 
country. Before they set out on the long and dangerous journey from 
Babylon to Palestine they kept a fast and arranged for special prayers. 
The aim of these ceremonies was “to seek from God a straight path 
for ourselves, our children and our goods.” The whole passage reads as 
follows: 


“Then I proclaimed a fast there, at the river Ahava, that we might 
humble ourselves before our God, to seek from Him a straight 
path for ourselves, our children and all our goods. For I was 
ashamed to ask the king for a band of soldiers and horsemen to 
protect us against the enemy on our way; since we had told the 
king: ‘The hand of our God is for good upon all that seek Him, 
and the power of His wrath is with all that forsake Him!’ So we 
fasted and besought our God for this, and He listened to our 


entreaty.” (Ezra 8 : 21-23). 


Here we have a valuable indication. The phrase “Guide us on the 
straight path” is the central entreaty in a prayer-ceremony arranged at 
the undertaking of a long journey! : 

Psalm 107 confirms the function of the formula. In this thanks- 
giving psalm God's favor bestowed on travellers is recalled. Having 
lost their way in the desert, they arrange for a special prayer ceremony. 
God listens to their entreaty and guides them by a straight way. 


"Some wandered in desert wastes, finding no way to a city to 
dwell in; hungry and thirsty, their soul fainted within them | Then 


35 D. Daube, "Rechtsgedanken in den Erzahlungen des Pentateuch", Beih. 
ZAW, 77 (1958), 32-41. 
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they cried to the Lord in their trouble, and He delivered them 
from their distress; He led them by a straight way, till they 
reached a city to dwell in." (Ps. 107 : 4-7). 


In other words: God delivered them by granting the immediate 
object of their entreaty—guidance by a straight way! 

There is more evidence from the Old Testament regarding this 
prayer ceremony at the outset of a long journey. It would seem that 
originally three distinct phases were contained in it: 


I. The prayer for guidance on the journey; 

2. The oracle of a priest (or later a blessing) reassuring the 
traveller of God's guidance; 

3. The thanksgiving prayers after successfully completing the 
journey. 


Jacob's journey may serve as an example. Before leaving for Chaldea 
he makes the following prayer and vow: "If God will be with me, 
and will keep me in this way that I go, and will give me bread to eat 
and clothing to wear, so that I come again to my father's house in 
peace, then the Lord shall be my God, and this stone which I have set 
up for a pillar, shall be God's house." (Gen. 28 : 20-22). 

In a dream Jacob is reassured of God's guidance by a divine oracle: 
“I am the Lord, the God of Abraham your father and the God of 
Isaac. The land on which you lie I will give to you and to your de- 
scendants... Behold, I am with you and will keep you wherever you 
go, and will bring you back to this land." (Gen. 28: 13, 15). Returning 
after more than fourteen years Jacob had not forgotten his vow taken 
before setting out on his journey. He exhorts his kinsmen saying: 
“Put away the foreign gods that are among you... and let us arise 
and go up to Bethel, that I may make there an altar to the God who 
answered me in the day of my distress and has been with me wherever 
I have gone." (Gen. 35 : 2-3). We will subject each of the three ele- 
ments—prayer, oracle and thanksgiving—to a short examination. 

Psalm 139 is a prayer of a man going on a journey. Commentators 
are somewhat at a loss to explain how the philosophical reflections on 
God's omnipresence and omniscience in the first eighteen verses can be 
harmonized with a supplication against enemies in the last six verses. 36 
In the historical setting of the journey this difficulty does not arise. 
It is only natural for the supplicant to reflect on the fact that God will 
be with him whatever distance his travel might take him: 


“Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee from 
Thy presence? If I ascend to heaven, Thou art there! If I lie 
down in the underworld, Thou art there! If I take the wings of 
the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there 


38 G. Castellino, I] Nbro dei Salmi (Torino, 1955), pp. 808-813. 
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Thy hand shall lead me, and Thy right hand shall hold me.” 
(Ps. 139 : 7-9). 

No wonder, however, that the prospect of encountering robbers and 
brigands makes him say: “O that Thou wouldst slay the wicked, O God, 
and that men of blood would depart from me." (Ps. 139: 19). The 
Psalm ends with the traditional prayer for guidance: “Guide me in the 
ancient path" (vs. 24). The ancient path is the reliable way that has 
proved safe and comfortable, as other Scriptural passages illustrate. 37 

In many other psalms we find quotations or metaphors borrowed 
from the prayer of the traveller. In a supplication against false wit- 
nesses we read: "Lead me, O Lord, in Thy righteousness because of 
my enemies; make Thy way straight before me.” (Ps. 5:8). 

The metaphor of guidance on a journey is sustained all through Psalm 
25 The phrase, “teach me Thy Ways”, recurs in many prayers. 38 At 
times it is difficult to determine whether the references are to a real 
journey or to the path of virtue. In Ps. 143 the supplicant exclaims: 
“The enemy has pursued me; he has crushed my life to the ground!” 
(Ps. 143 : 3). 

After briefly recalling God's help in the past he continues: "Deliver 
me, O Lord, from my enemies! I have fled to Thee for refuge! Teach 
me to do Thy will, for Thou art my God. Let Thy good spirit lead me 
on a level path!” (Ps. 143 : 9-10). 

From these examples one can rightly deduce that in ancient Israel 
some kind of prayer-formulary for travellers was in common use. This 
formulary contained phrases such as: "Lead me in Thy righteousness," 
“Let me know Thy way," "Guide me in the ancient path" or “Guide 
me on the straight path." 

In Old Testament times travelling for pleasure was practically un- 


. known. Journeys had definite aims, such as business, exchange of 


political messages, warfare, settling family affairs. Travel belonged to 
the category of necessary evils. Faced with the prospects of all possible 
dangers and mishaps on his way, the traveller would turn to a priest 
or a prophet for an oracle on the advisability of undertaking the jour- 
ney. So we read in the Old Testament that Saul approaches Samuel, 39 
the Dante spies interrogate the priest in Micah’s house, 40 Kings 
Jehoshapat and Jehoram seek God's word from Elisha 41 and Balaam 
refuses to go with Balak's ambassadors without a favorable oracle from 
the Lord. 42 

J. Begrich has shown that in such instances the priest or another 
spokesman on Jahweh's part could give a reassuring oracle, an oracle 


87 See Jer. 6 : 16; 18 : 15. 


88 Ps, 27 : 11; 86:11; 26:4; cf. Is 2:3. 

39 1 Sam. 9 : 6, 9. 

40 Judg. 18 : 5 f, 

41 2 Kgs. 3 : 9-20 

42 Num 22 : 7-20; compare the divination of the king of Babylon, Ez. 21 : 26. 
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that was, perhaps, given at the end of the ceremony of supplication. 43 
The priestly oracle for travellers may, in the course of time, have taken 
on definite formulations. As an example of such formulas we might 
mention the oracle of Micah’s priest: "Go in peace. The journey on 
which you go is under the eye of the Lord." (Judg. 18 : 6). 

In a slightly different form Psalm 32 states the same: "T will instruct 
you and teach you the way you should go. I will counsel you with My 
eye upon you.” (Ps. 32: 8). Isaiah quotes a priestly oracle when he 
says: "Your ears shall hear a word behind you, saying: "This is the 
way, walk in it when you turn to the right or when you turn to the 
left.” (Is. 30: 21). 

In this last oracle God's promise concerns guidance on the straight 
path, i.e. not allowing deviations to the right or to the left. In the 
announcement of the return from exile, Deutero-Isaiah frequently 
frames God's statements in the wording of such priestly oracles: 

“T will lead the blind in a way that they know not, in paths that they 
have not known I will guide them...” (Is. 42 : 16). 

"He who has pity on them will lead them, and by springs of water 
He will guide them...” (Is. 49 : 10 f£). 

“AH his ways I will make straight.” (Is. 45 : 13). 

Jeremiah also employs the same imagery and formulations: 

“I will make them walk by brooks of water, in a straight path in 
which they shall not stumble." (Jer. 31 : 9). 

Closely related to these oracles are blessings spoken over the traveller. 
Psalm 91 has preserved a long blessing which may originally have been 
meant for pilgrims on the point of returning home from Jerusalem. 
One passage reads: 

“He will give His angels charge of you, to guard you in all your 
ways. On their hands they will bear you up, lest you dash your foot 
against a stone." (Ps. 91 : 11-12). 

And the Book of Tobias records the reassuring words: 

“Do not be troubled... He will come back safe and sound, and 
your eyes shall see him. For a good angel will go with him, and he 
wil have a prosperous journey, and will come back safe and sound." 
(Tob. 5 : 21). 44 

Corresponding to the traveller's supplication there existed, conse- 
quently, formulations of priestly oracles and blessings reassuring the 
supplicant of God's favor on his path. Among these formulations we 
find the phrases: "I will guide them in a path they don't know,” “All 
your ways I will make straight" and “I will make them walk in a 
straight path." 

The thanksgiving after the journey must also have belonged to the 
common practice of the day. Instances of this practice may be seen in 


43 J. Begrich “Das priestliche Heilsorakel" ZAW 52 (1934), 81-92. 
44 See also Tob. 10 : 12, 
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the prayers of Jacob 45 and Eliezer, 28 in the gratitude of young 
Tobias 47 and the chorus of Psalm 107. Again the formula of “guid- 
ance on the straight path" is employed, here in the sense of indicating 
the main reason for gratitude. Eliezer exclaims: “Blessed be the Lord, 
the God of my master Abraham, who has not failed to be gracious and 
true to my master. J am on the right road; The Lord has led me to 
the home of my master’s kinsfolk." (Gen. 24 : 27). 

Later he narrates to Laban: "I bowed in homage to the Lord, blessing 
the Lord, the God of my master Abraham, who had led me by the right 
road...” (Gen. 24 : 48). 

Psalm 107 declares in one breath: "The Lord has guided them in a 
straight way... Let them thank the Lord for His kindness!" 
(Ps. 107 : 7-8). 

In all the phases of the prayer-ceremonies surrounding travelling we 
encountered the formula "guidance on the straight path," whether in 
the prayers at the outset of the journey, in the reassuring oracles and 
blessings, or in the thanksgiving after reaching the destination. We are 
justified in stating that the formula originated in the historical setting 
of travel. Collating all the texts employing the formula we discover a 
wide and elastic range of meaning. "Guiding on the straight path" does 
not only—as we might expect—signify “preservation from swerving 
into by-paths or from losing the way" 48 but also "guidance on the 
ancient path,” 49 “protection against enemies,” 50 and “granting stability 
against slipping or stumbling on the road." 51 As a central or key- 
formula “guidance on the straight path” embraces safe conduct through 
all possible misfortunes, necessities and perils. Thus the transition from 
the profane sense to an application of religious contents could easily 
be made! ; 

"Guidance on the straight path" now came to indicate support in 
repelling seducers, in escaping sin, in understanding God's mysteries 
and obeying His commandments. 52 Tt is in this connection that the 
proverb "The fool's way is straight in his own eyes" 53 should be 
mentioned, since it bridges the profane and the religious significations 
of the formula. “Those going straight" becomes synonymous to “vir- 
tuous men." 54 

Proceeding from the Old Testament days to the time of the prophet 
Muhammad, we find that the formula of guidance has lost nothing of 


24 : 27 
47 Tob. 11 : 1 ff, 
48 Joel 2:7; Jer. 18 : 15; Mal. 2:8; Prov. 14 :2; 1 Sam. 6 : 12. 
$9 Jer. 6 : 16; Ps. 139 : 24. 
50 Ps, 37 : 14; 25 : I5, I9 f; 27 : 11 f£; 5 : 8 f£; Esdr. 8 : 21-23 
51 Ter. 18 : 15; Mal. 2: 8; cf. Ps. 91 : rr f; Tob. 5 : 21. 
62 Prov. 2:7-15; 4 : II-19; 14:2; 21 :8; cf. 14:10; 1 Sam. 12 : 23; Is 2 : 3. 
58 Prov, I2 : 15; 14 : 12; 16:25; 21 :2. 
54$ Prov. 9 :15; II :20; cf. I5 : 19; 16 : 19; 21 :29; 29 :27. 
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its directness. Travelling for business, for politics or for the sake of 
pilgrimage was in full swing. Research on the history of liturgical 
prayer has shown that travel enjoyed considerable interest in the eyes 
of the Christian Church. 55 Hospitality was a virtue frequently men- 
tioned in sermons; travellers were made the object of supplication in 
litanies; special accommodation for guests was provided in the monaste- 
ries. Many liturgical rites and ceremonies were known: thanksgiving 
when receiving a traveller, supplications during the sacred rite of Mass, 
but especially the liturgical function of prayer before setting out on 
a journey. We will quote from these prayers, in order to show how 
the formula of guidance is applied both to the immediate need of the 
journey and the spiritual need of a man's path in virtue: 

“May the God of our salvation make our way prosperous before us! 
Show us Thy mercy, O God—and teach us Thy paths! O, that our ways 
may be directed—to keep Thy righteous laws!” 

Or again: "May the Almighty and Merciful Lord guide us on the 
path of peace and safety... that in peace, salvation and joy we may 
return home!” 

Or more at length: "Be to us, O Lord, protection in danger, our 
comfort on the road, our shade in heat, our shelter in rain or cold, 
support in tiredness, a shield against enemies, a staff on slippery soil, 
a harbor in the tempest... guide the way of your servants to the 
safety of salvation: that in all dangers of our travel and our life we 
may always reckon on your protection !" 56 

Such prayers were frequently in the mouths of Christians in Mu- 
hammad's time. And, as might be expected, Old Testament practices 
concerning travel also remained in honor with the Jews. A very com- 
mon prayer would seem to have been an entreaty of Psalm 5: 9 and 
Psalm 26: ri combined, which runs as follows: "Lead me, O Lord, 
in Thy righteousness because of my enemies; make Thy way straight 
before me! As for me, I (try to) walk in integrity; save me and be 
gracious to me!" 57 

The prophet Muhammad may have been present at such ceremonies 
of supplication before starting a journey. From his biography we know 
that in his early years he had travelled frequently. The Qur?àn wit- 
nesses to a deep travel consciousness. Often God is especially praised 
for enabling man to travel through His creation: 

"God has spread the earth for you like a carpet, that ye may walk 
therein along spacious paths!" 58 


565 D Cabrol, Liturgical Prayer, sts History and Spirit (London, 1925), pp. 
261-268 

56 F, Cabrol, lc. (note 55), p. 267; see also the "Itinerarium" in the Roman 
Breviary and the Blessings for travellers in the Roman Ritual. 

57 From the Jewish manual of prayer: Siddur Avodat Israel (Tel Aviv, 1960), 
p. 141. 

58 Our, 71 : 19 (Rodwell, p. 86). 
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"He has made the earth as a couch for you and has traced out routes 
therein for your guidance!’ 59 There are other parallel expressions. 8° 
God is acknowledged to be the one who can alone save the wayfarer: 
“Ts not He the one who guides you in the darkness of the land and of 
the sea?" 61 Generosity towards travellers is prescribed 9? and individ- 
ual journeys such as the one of Moses 93 and Dhu’l-Qarnain 64 are 
described in detail. Moreover, the Qur?àn makes explicit mention of 
the liturgical ceremony of travellers starting on a journey or finding 
themselves in special danger: 

“When a misfortune befalls you at sea, the idols whom you invoke 
are not to be found! God alone is there: yet when He brings you safe 
to dry land, you place yourself at a distance from Him!” 65 

And again with a clear reference to the ceremony of thanksgiving: 
"Are you sure that He will not cause you to put back to sea a second 
time and send against you a stormblast, and drown you for that you 
have been thankless?” 68 

The prophet Muhammad and his contemporaries, therefore, were well 
acquainted with the prayer ceremonies of the Jews and the Christians 
before, during and after travelling. There is nothing more natural 
than to suppose that all members of a caravan were requested to join 
common ceremonies. With these facts in mind I conclude that the 
prayer-formula for guidance found in the Opening Sura of the Qur°an 
should be understood in the light of the Old Testament phraseology 
used in these ceremonies. Even granted the direct inspiration of the 
Quran by immediate dictation of God, as the traditional Islamic view 
holds, it will not be denied that God will have used words and phrases 
that were known to the prophet and his contemporaries. Whether the 
Quran, therefore, be taken to be inspired or not, the peculiar back- 
ground and meaning of the formula for guidance must be taken into 
consideration when explaining the Fattha. The formula for guidance 
on the straight path—so well known to the prophet Muhammad's con- 
temporaries from the historical setting of travel—was now, precisely 
as in the Old Testament and Christian prayer, applied more broadly to 
include the spiritual realm, man's journey through the vicissitudes of 
this life towards heaven. 


Conclusion: The Prayer for Guidance, a Link between Christianity 
and Islam. 


43 :9 (Rodwell, p. 135). 

20:54; 67 :15; 21 : 32 (Rodwell, pp. 06, 143, 153). 

27:65 (Rodwell, p. 178); c£, Qur. 17 : 69 (Rodwell, p. 170). 
17 : 28 (Rodwell, p. 167). 

18 : 65-81 (Rodwell, pp. 186 ff). 

18 : 82-98 (Rodwell, pp, 188 ff). 

17 "Go (Rodwell, p. 170). 

17 :71 (Rodwell, p. 170). 
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In the introductory part of this paper we showed how the formula 
of guidance on the straight path played a part in the early dialogue be- 
tween Christianity and Islam. In our discussion of the origin and 
historical setting of this formula we discovered a far more funda- 
mental reason to accept it as a link between these two religions. This 
link was proved to be more than similarity or parallelism, but born 
from social and religious contact. Having established these facts, we 
may now reflect on their significance. 

It is beyond dispute that Islam and Christianity differ widely in 
their religious beliefs. To try an amalgamation of these beliefs would 
be both impracticable and unacceptable to Muslims and Christians alike. 
Dialogue should, however, continue to break down unnecessary barriers 
of prejudice on both sides. And in this dialogue the prayer for guid- 
ance could play an important role. Whatever their differences, Chris- 
tians and Muslims and Jews all pray for God's guidance; in fact, they 
employ what can historically be shown to be the same prayer. Muslims, 
Jews and Christians when speaking this prayer for guidance, have more 
in common than the superficial sound of words: they all share the basic 
faith in a God who revealed Himself to man and who calls man to an 
eternal destiny. The author of the letter to the Hebrews gives the 
following description of believing men, which could equally be applied 
to Jews, Muslims and Christians: 


“They have acknowledged that they were strangers and exiles on 
the earth. For people who speak thus make it clear that they are 
seeking a homeland ... yes, they desire a better country, that is, a 
heavenly one. Therefore God is not ashamed to be called their 
God, for He has prepared for them a city." (Hebr. 11 : 13-16). 


In face of agnostic materialism, so rampant in many parts of the 
world, this common belief in God's guidance can provide a valuable 
basis for mutual appreciation and united action in various charitable, 
social and religious fields of life. Our dogmatic differences are real; 
but is our common trust in God's merciful guidance not equally real? 

The acknowledgment of our common attitude towards the God of 
revelation has, moreover, practical implications. Since we are all 
brothers and sisters of the same human family, since we all share love 
and reverence for our heavenly Father, should we not join in common 
prayer? Should Muslims and Jews and Christians not offer combined 
praises and thanksgiving to the One God, the Creator, Father and 
Merciful Judge of all? 

I am of the opinion that it might not be practicable nor advisable to 
encourage an indiscriminate mixing in the public ceremonies of wor- 
ship celebrated by the three great religions. Participation in such a 
public ceremony presupposes full belief in the religion celebrated, and 
is understood as a profession of faith in that belief. But some imme- 
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diate practical steps might be taken to bring Christian and Muslim 
nearer in prayer: 


I) In the liturgical prayers of our communities the adherents of the 
other religion should be more frequently and more earnestly com- 
memorated. Ín local Christian communities, especially in places 
where Muslims form a considerable part of the population, much 
more could be done in this respect. Moreover, many Christians 
would appreciate it very much if they were commemorated in the 
public prayers of the Muslims. 


2) Whenever the occasion presents itself, individual Muslims and 
Christians could join in common prayer. There may be families 
where husband and wife or other members belong to these different 
religions. Could they not formulate one common prayer and so 
express their united attitude towards the Merciful Father in heaven? 
When Muslims and Christians meet at table, could they not say 
grace before and after the meal in a joint prayer? In all such cases, 
the circumstances have to determine the advisability and the extent 
of sharing prayer. But in principle, I feel, we should not hesitate 
to realize such prayer where it is possible. 


The highest union with God, the most perfect form of prayer is un- 
doubtedly reached by the mystics. And it is in the Christian and Mus- 
lim mystics that Christianity and Islam have approached each other 
more than in any other area. Prayers of Muslim and Christian mystics 
are often so similar that they could be interchanged. Who of the great 
Christian mystics could not have exclaimed with the Muslim saint 
Dhu'i-Nün: “O my God, I desire you! For you in my heart a place 
i$ kept! All reproach is indifferent to me, since I love youl! For your 
love I wish to be a victim...”? John of the Cross, Theresa, Ruus- 
broeck and so many others have spoken these same words. The reason 
for this similarity is a profound theological truth. Mystics are men 
who allow God to guide their lives. They are so obedient, so sensitive to 
His lead that—as they themselves tell us—it is He Himself who lives in 
them. If these Christian and Muslim mystics were to have met, would 
they have experienced difficulty in praying together? I am sure they 
would not. Does there not seem to be something wrong with us and with 
our prayer if we cannot harmonize? Is there, perhaps, too much of 
ourselves, too little of God’s guidance in our mentality and our manner 
of praying? If in true humility we ask God to guide us, to take over 
in us, to live in us, Muslims and Christians will find one another in 
prayer. 

When Pope Paul VI, the Head of the Roman Catholic Church, came 
to Bombay in December 1964, he went out of his way to meet the non- 
Christian religious leaders of India. I would like to conclude with a 
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quotation from the words which he spoke on that occasion. I hope that 
the desire he expressed may be prophetic of what the future will see 
realized: 


"We must come closer together, not only through the modern 
means of communication, through press and radio, through steam- 
ships and jet planes—we must come together with our hearts, in 
mutual understanding, esteem and love. We must meet, not merely 
as tourists, but as pilgrims who set out to find God . . P 67 


Hyderabad 13, India J. N. M. Wiyncaarps 


97 Clergy Monthly, Suppl. to vol. 29 (March), 1965, vol. 7, no 5, p. 188. 


THE ETHICS OF MALAMATIYA SUFISM AND THE 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


Introduction 


The subject of this study is not the whole body of the ascetic, ecstatic 
and mystical movement, but one brand of it which goes by the name of 
Malàmatiya, a name which I will examine later. 

Professor Arberry, the famous Cambridge orientalist, speaks of the 
Malamatiya rather critically. He calls them “drunken Sufis” and des- 
cribes their movement as “extravagant antinomianism.” In other words, 
Arberry accuses them of bypassing the law and of setting it aside as 
far as they are concerned. I think this accusation somewhat unjust. If 
it applies at all it does so only after the movement had degenerated. 
Only at that late stage did the Malàmatiya infringe the law in order to 
court contempt, and gave people reason to despise them. 

But, let us return to Arberry’s description of the movement. He says 
that they were an “extremist sect who held that the true worship of God 
is best proved by the contempt in which the devotee is held by his 
fellowmen", 1 

Arberry calls them “drunken Sufis.” But St. Paul, as we know, was 
told by Festus, the Roman governor, that he was mad. In Hosea’s time, 
people said: “The prophet is a fool; the man of the spirit is mad” 
(Hos. 9: 7). 


I 


Who were the Malamatiya? From where did they derive their name? 
It is a puzzling word. The root meaning is lama (to blame). But who 
was to blame? Who passed judgment? And why this notion of blame? 

It cannot refer to their judging others. This was against their prin- 
ciples. They believed that it was wrong ever to blame anyone. It is 
more probable, therefore, that they acquired the name because they 
were always blaming their own carnal self (nafs) and were always 
trying to repress it. The self was their great enemy, the object of their 
censure and of their constant vigilance. In other words, here was an 
inwardlooking sect. They were introverts, highly critical of themselves, 
always on the lookout for lapses in themselves; the self had to be 
subdued, humiliated and punished at all costs. It was a cunning creature, 
forever setting traps, seeking to snare them— hence, the need for watch- 
fulness. In short, their great preoccupation was their own vices, not 
other people's 

Our main source of information about the Malàmatiya is an eleventh- 
century Arab writer from Nishapur in Persia, Abū ‘Abd al-Rahman 


1 A. J. Arberry; Sufism. An account of the Mystics of Islam (London, 1956) 
PP. 70, 74, 
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al-Sulami, who died in 1021. He finds three groups among the learned 
and pious men. 2 The first are the legal experts devoting themselves to 
jurisprudence, collecting laws, preserving and teaching them. They are 
scholars in what al-Sulami calls exoteric learning—that is to say, public 
external knowledge in contrast with hidden, esoteric mysteries known 
only to a special elite. The first group, therefore, busy themselves with 
the Qur^àn and tradition; they are, in fact, the classic *uama. 

The second group are more of an elite. Al-Sulami calls them ahl al- 
ma'*rifa and describes them as the Khawdss, ‘special’ people, to whom 
God has bestowed special knowledge of himself. They turn their back 
on life and give themselves up wholly to God and to His command- 
ments. They are innocent of the good things of life and do not hanker 
after them. Their chief and only concern is God who has given them 
the special distinction of being able to perform miracles, Kardmédt. 
These ‘special’ people have privileged access to unseen mysteries but 
` their external behavior is, nevertheless, conformist; they comply with 
the outward requirements of the law. 


Al-Sulami's third and most exclusive group are the Malématiya. 
They are the recipients of God's special favors. They are near him and 
in union with Him-—a supreme distinction for Muslims who believe in 
a transcendent deity. It is such praise that it is almost un-Islamic. 


Al-Sulami insists on this notion of connectedness with God. The 
Malamatiya he says, have been allowed to penetrate and experience the 
secret of union. Their whole inner being is directed towards intimacy 
and nearness with God. They live their outer life in strict conformity 
with the law. They live on two planes—a sort of double life. Al-Sulami, 
in fact, attributes to them the best of both worlds: they abide by the 
law but also enjoy this extraordinary privileged union with God. It is 
worth remarking here that al-Sulami is an apologist for the Malamatiya. 
And whereas Arberry accuses them of disregarding the law—of anti- 
nomianism—al-Sulami claims that their two lives, the inner and the 
outer, are not in competition and do not impinge on each other. 


For al-Sulami, the Malàmatiya have clearly reached the peak of reli- 
gious and mystical experience. They represent the summit of what al- 
Sulami admires, It is as well to remember that this Sufi historian was 
the teacher of al-Qushairi (d. 1074). 


There are many questions concerning the origins of the Malamatiya 
which need further study and clarification. We are not sure, for in- 
stance, who was or: was not a Malámati. We know, however, that the 
movenient, if we can call it such, flourished in and around Nishapur in 
the second half of the third Hijra century. We also know that Abü 
Hafs al-Haddad (d. 260) and Hamdün al-Qassar (d. 271) were the 
earliest Sufis to propagate Malimati Sufism. Two others, who must 


2 Abii ?l-CAB CAfifi, Al-Malamattya (Cairo, 1945), pp. 86, 87. 
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have played an important part in it are Ahmad Ibn Khidrüya (d. 240) * 
and Abii ‘Uthman al-Hiri (d. 298). 3 

Al-Sulami pursues his description of this special elite by listing what 
he considers to be their chief rules of articles—forty-five in number. 
The forty-five articles do not represent a systematic code: they are not 
a carefully thought out body of doctrine. Indeed, they contain numerous 
overlapping ideas. They are a statement—diffuse and repetitious per- 
haps—of their moral and spiritual ideal. They are of a special interest 
to us for they have much in common with the Sermon on the Mount. 
I am not saying that there is perfect identity or that there are not in 
fact important differences. But what they have in common is a moral 
ideal far surpassing our own, both to the way we ourselves live and 
behave. 

It is not my intention either to boost Islamic Sufism or to prove 
how close the ethics of the Malamatiya are to those of the New Testa- 
ment. Nor is it my intention to prove the moral superiority of the 
teaching of Jesus. What I mean to do is to try to draw attention to this 
phase of Sufism which is so little known. 


Detailed comparison 


As we will soon see there are some striking parallels between the 
ethics of the Malàmatiya, on the one hand, and the ethical teaching 
which Christ would have us follow, on the other. I should like the 
readers to notice similarities of language as well as of ideas. Often, 
however, while the prescriptions are the same, the reasons advanced 
for persuading us to behave in this way are different. These differen- 
ces betray a profoundly different view of morality. 

Let us consider some specific issues. In each case I shall give relevant 
quotations from the forty-five Malamatiya articles as well as from the 
Sermon on the Mount or other Gospel passages. (My Biblical quota- 
tions are from the New English Bible). 


A. Poverty, Humility and Service 

Both the Malamatiya and Jesus preach a philosophy of humility and 
service; buth urge us not to set our hearts on riches. But the reasons 
underlying this way of behavior are far apart. For the Malamatiya, the 
carnal self is the great enemy and humility is recommended the better to 
crush him. For Christ, humility is advised because all men are one in 


* Editors Note. In Dr. Seales manuscript the name 4 y pax ¢y Ael was rendered 
as Ahmad al-Khidüriya, Hartmann gave it as "Ahmed b. Chidrüja, R. A. Nichol- 
son in his translation of al-Hujwiri's ner al-Mahjüb (London: Luzac and Co, 
SCH 1959) as Ahmad b. Khadrüya and W. Mc C. Hume (in his unpublished Ph. 

D. dissertation, Hartford 1935, a translation of al-Qushari’s Risála) as Ahmad b. 
Khidrawaih. The editor is responsible for the choice of the form used above, 

3 Al-Qushairi, Al-Risdla (Cairo, n.d,), pp. 17 ££.; Aba ?I-CAlS SAfifi, Al-Mald- 
matiya, pp. 33-39; R. Hartmann, "As-Sulami's Risalat al- Makimatija,” Der Islam, 
VIII (1918), 157-203. 
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the sight of God; the self should not be crushed but should find fulfill- 
ment in the service of others. 

To quote a few examples: In article 31, the Malamatiya declare that 
to show great concern for earthly goods is a sign of future perdition; 
while trust and serenity are indications of future bliss. Jesus said: 
"How hard it will be for the wealthy to enter the kingdom of God" 
(Mark 10: 23). He also said: “Blessed are you poor" (Luke 6: 20). 

In article 23, the Malamatiya say that poverty is a virtue if it is a 
secret known only to God. To let your poverty be known is to be a 
beggar of which there are many. In article 41, the Malamatiya add that 
a man should let his house speak for him at his death; it should be 
like the house of the pious men of old. 

These sentiments strongly resemble Matt. 6: 19: “Do not store up 
for yourselves treasure on earth." 

On the subject of service, the Malaimatiya display the usual self- 
denial. In article 32, they declare their dislike of being waited upon or 
for people to pay them homage. They claim to be servants and slaves, 
and do not therefore deserve such consideration. For the Christian ver- 
sion we have the well-known statement of Jesus in Mark 10: 43 f: 
"Among you, whoever wants to be great must be your servant, and 
whoever wants to be first must be the willing slave of all." 

In article 44, the Malamatiya—in one of their most characteristic 
principles—declare that one should only accept help if it is humiliating. 
Nowhere is their hatred of the self more evident. 

In article 9, they urge the believer to conceal his true character— 
and particularly his glorious intimacy with God—and only expose those 
features which are likely to lower and humble him in the eyes of 
people, to be despised and rejected by them. 

Jesus also recommends meekness: “Blessed are the meek,” he said in 
Math. 5: 5, but there is no hint in his prescription of the masochism 
and self-flagellation of the Malàmatiya. 


B. Social Relations 


In article 34, the Malàmatiya prescribe that the believer should serve 
as a light for his fellow man at night and a staff on which to lean by 
day. There is an obvious parallel here with Matt. 5: 14, 16: "You, 
like the lamp, must shed light among your fellows...” 

In articles 25 and 28, the Malimatiya recommend that the believer 
should not concern himself with the vices of others as his own are 
sufficiently preoccupying. In the same vein, Jesus asks in Matt. 7:3 
“Why do you look at the speck of sawdust in your brother's eye with 
never a thought for the great plank in your own?" 

In article 6, the Malámatiya tell the believer to be civil to those that 
treat him rudely; to put up with others and treat them with respect; 
to make excuses for other people; and to be kind and not to do to others 
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as they do to you. This compares strikingly with Matt. 5 : 44-47 “Do 
good to those who hate you... If you greet only your brothers what is 
there extraordinary about that?" 

In article 3, the Malàmatiya urge us to give others their rights with- 
out claiming our own. Jesus takes the same line in Luke 6 : 30—" When 
a man takes what is yours, do not demand it back.” 


C. Prayer and Good Deeds 


Another characteristic feature of the Malamatiya is the extreme na- 
ture of their views on petitionary prayer. Here, too, they are merciless 
to themselves. In article 29, for instance, they declare that God should 
not be petitioned except in case of dire necessity. The believer should 
come to God broken in spirit, in a state of bankruptcy, with no claim 
on God or man... Only then is his petition permissible and can he 
expect an answer. 

Jesus, too, discouraged useless repetition in prayer but his whole 
attitude was welcoming. “Ask and you will receive,” he said. “Seek, 
and you will find; knock, and the door will be opened. For everyone 
who asks, receives...” (Matt. 7: 7, 8). 

The Malámatiya, in contrast, seem positively afraid of receiving an 
answer. In article 43, they express their distress when their petitions 
are answered, fearing it to be a trap to lure them to destruction. 

They are closer to the teaching of Jesus in their views on merit and 
good deeds. In article 27, they hold that only an ignorant servant will 
presume to deserve God's gifts. Indeed, they believe that to have any 
knowledge at all, is to recognize that all we receive from God is un- 
deserved. In support of their view, the Malàmatiya quote a tradition 
according to which the Prophet declares that no one will enter paradise 
because of his good works. When someone asked bim: “What, not 
even yourself, Apostle of Allah?" he replied: “Not even I.” 

A fair parallel is Luke 17: r0—'"When you have carried out all 
your orders, you should say: "We are servants and deserve no credit. 
We have only done our duty. " 


D. The Problem of Evil 


When the Malàmatiya come to deal with the problem of evil they 
appear to be in full agreement with New Testament teaching on the 
subject. Indeed, on this point, it is fair to say that they depart from 
orthodox Islam even though they seek to bolster up their doctrinal 
position with Qur°anic support. 

The doctrine they teach is that Man's nafs—or carnal self—is rebel- 
Dous, ignorant, hypocritical and conceited. It is wholly evil. It should 
be held in the greatest suspicion and should be the object of the 
greatest vigilance. The Malamatiya quote five passages from the Qur°an 
to prove their case: 
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In three of these passages, man is declared to be rash and hasty and 
fretful from his birth—literally from his creation (S. 17 : 11/12, 21 : 3, 
17 : 18/19. 

In a fourth passage—S. 100 : 6—man is declared to be ungrateful; 
the Arabic term kanad also means rebellious. 

But the key passage, with which the Malümatiya made great play is 
S. 12: 53: “Surely the nafs, soul, incites man to evil.” This is the 
verse of the Qur?4n in which the Malàmatiya find the fullest justifica- 
tion for their doctrine. It also explains the puzzle of their name—‘the 
blameworthy’—as al-Sulami, their historian, makes clear. If the Qur°an 
itself paints the nafs so black, describing it as evil, then it fully deserves 
to be blamed. Hence the name Maldmatiya. 

This doctrine of human corruption is clearly brought out in four 
of the Malamatiya articles. Article 7 runs: They accuse or censure the 
self at all times... it rarely earns their approval or sympathy. 

Article 8 holds that the conceit of the self ever lures it to destruction. 
The same notion is expressed in article 13: The ultimate goal of 
knowledge is to think well of God and to think ill of the self. 

Finally, article 19 says that man must be the enemy of his carnal 
self and never commend it. 

This view of human sinfulness is very close to what Jesus taught. In 
Matt. 7: 11 he declared: “If you then, who are evil..." It is the 
word ‘evil’ we should note. And again, in Matt. 19 : 17-——“Good?” said 
Jesus. "Why do you ask me that? God alone is good." 


E. The spiritual anatomy of the Malümattya 


We must next consider what over-all view of the structure of man 
emerges from Malámatiya doctrine. What is the composition of man or, 
in other words, what is man's spiritual anatomy? 

The Malámatiya see man as divided into four distinct compartments, 
arranged on a descending scale. At the summit, is the Spirit, rüh, or 
source of life. To reach this summit is to enjoy union with God which 
is the supreme goal of every Sufi. 

The climb is long and arduous but the objective sublime. 

Just short of the summit is another compartment which the Mala- 
matiya call sirr. This is the secret ethical core of man, the spring of his 
moral behavior. It is a shade below the spirit, but shares with it a vision 
of the unseen mysteries of the Godhead. 

Lower still lies the heart, galb, which—according to the Malamatiya— 
is the repository of both knowledge and emotions, This is the motor of 
everyday life. It is on this level of human achievement that man runs 
the risk of setting himself up as a co-creator with God. 

Finally, and right at the bottom, crouches that familiar beast, the 
carnal self—the source of all evil, Satan's workshop. In Malamatiya 
doctrine, man either climbs towards the summit or descends to the beast. 
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In al-Sulami we find an account of a spiritual journey undertaken 
by Abū Yazid al-Bistámi (d. 875), a famous Sufi. For twelve years he 
wrestled with the carnal self. For five more years he fought his heart. 
And one whole year was spent in the difficult passage from the self to 
the heart. Then he perceived that he was bound by a girdle within him 
which impeded his spiritual progress. For five years he labored to 
sever it. Then came revelation when, breaking free, he saw the world 
of men around him as so many corpses. They were all dead and he read 
funeral prayers over them. Allāhu Akbar. 

There is an echo of this notion of the world being spiritually dead 
but not knowing it in the Qur?àn (S. 16: 21)—" dead, not alive, and 
are not aware..." In the Gospels, we find Jesus saying in Matt. 
8: 22:—"Let the dead bury their dead." 

The Malàmatiya also describe their spiritual anatomy in the following 
terms. At the peak is the realm of spiritual ecstasies. To descend from 
it to the realm of the secret ethical core and to reveal the secrets of the 
spirit, is to open the door to hypocrisy. To descend further to the heart, 
and to reveal the secrets of the ethical core, is to throw the door open 
to idolatry. To sink still further to the level of the carnal self is to 
reduce the whole of man’s spirituality to chaff blown about by the wind. 


F. Hypocrisy 


Of all the characteristics of the carnal self, the Malàmatiya were 
on special guard against hypocrisy. Their rules contain many injunc- 
tions against making a display of acts of worship, of good deeds, of 
learning, or poverty, or, indeed, of their special relationship with God— 
that is to say, of their ecstatic states. All had to be concealed and 
ruthlessly played down. 

This exceedingly humble attitude was justified by reference to a 
general principle: that nothing good and praiseworthy done by man was 
his own. It was the agency of God working in him. 

Jesus, too, as we know, was equally severe on the question of hypo- 
crisy. In Matt. 6: 1 he declared: “Be careful not to make a show of 
your religion before men... do not announce your acts of charity with 
a flourish of trumpets as the hypocrites do... When you pray do not 
be like the hypocrites who love to say their prayers... for everyone 
to see them... When you fast, do not look gloomy like the hypo- 
crites . . ." 

We find very similar views in the principles of the Malamatiya. 
Their very first article, for example, is that it is idolatrous to make a 
display of acts of devotions or to parade one's ecstatic states. Similar 
injunctions against hypocrisy and undue display are found in article 23 
which says that poverty should be kept secret; in rule 24 which says 
that a Sufi should not make himself conspicuous by dressing in rags; 
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and lastly in article 26 which says that acts of charity should be in- 
conspicuous. 


Conclusion ` 


I have tried to present a glimpse of the moral and spiritual ideal of 
the Malàmatiya. The reader will have noticed some striking parallels 
with the Sermon on the Mount. Like the teaching of Jesus, it is not a 
cut-and-dried ethical code nor is it a comprehensive system of philos- 
ophy. What is wholly admirable about their system is that it represents 
a break-away from Islamic legalism. Indeed, so little do they insist on 
the outward and meticulous observance of the law that some of their 
critics accused them of antinomianism as we saw at the start. 

Like Jesus, the Malamatiya had a perception of man’s fallen nature 
and his essential sinfulness. Their whole system was designed to correct 
and reform him. 

There is, however, one vital difference. Jesus, as I see it, sought to 
recreate man in God's image. ““You must therefore be all goodness just 
as your Heavenly Father is all goodness" (Matt. 5: 48). He sought 
to set up a kingdom of righteousness and peace - - a heaven upon earth. 
"Set your mind on God's kingdom and his justice before everything 
else" (Matt. 7 : 33). 

The Malamatiya preached a moral and spiritual ideal for an elite. 
Their greatest concern was to attain union and communion with the 
truth (God). Indeed, they were a self-conscious minority, separate not 
only from the ‘#/ama? we have mentioned but from other Sufis as well. 
However close, therefore, their ethics are to the Sermon on the Mount, 
they are different in having no message for the multitude. They were 
concerned only to save themselves. 

Lastly, the Malamatiya set as their highest goal union with God and 
spiritual ecstasy. They say nothing about loving God but they come 
very close to what Jesus named the second greatest commandment: 
Love thy neighbor as thyself. 


D 


The Forty-Five Articles of the Maldmatiyo 
as recorded by Al-Sulami 4 
I. They consider it idolatrous to make a display of their acts of devo- 
tion; to parade ecstasy is apostacy. 
2. They refuse gifts which do them honor, preferring to beg in 
humility; there is no glory in servitude. 
3. They give others their rights without claiming their own. 
4. They submit only to force, yielding wealth and property under 


* This translation is an abridged version of the original. Care has been taken 
not to omit anything essential, 
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pressure, like a miser. This they do, not to allow the self (nafs) to 
take pride in generosity. 

They believe that they would be objects of contempt—more to 
blame than to praise—if their deeds and mystical attainments were 
open to public scrutiny. 

They are civil to those that treat them rudely; they are forebearing 
and deferential; they make excuses for others; they are kind and 
do not do to others as they are done by. 

They believe that they must constantly suspect the carnal self 
(nafs), whether it advances or falls behind, whether obedient or 
disobedient; it rarely earns their approval or sympathy. 

They hold that the conceit of the self ever lures it to destruction; 
it must therefore be carefully watched. 

They conceal their true character, exposing only those features 
which are likely to lower and humble them in people’s eyes; they 
court rejection in order to preserve their outer and inner peace. 
They disclose their separation from God rather than their union 
with him. 


. They are set against taking pleasure in pious deeds; this they 


consider deadly (for the soul). 

They extol God's work in them, but make little of their acts of 
obedience. 

They also hold it like a principle that their soul is not their own 
but God's purchase, as it is written: "God has bought from the 
believers their selves and their possessions against the gift of Para- 
dise" (S. 9 : 12). 

They hold that the ultimate goal of knowledge is to think well of 
God and to think ill of the self. 

They prescribe instruction by a spiritual director (imám) whose 
guidance should be sought in all matters pertaining to knowledge 
and mystical experience (ahwal). 

They believe that those works.or deeds which one notices and ap- 
proves of are for that reason worthless and unacceptable; the high 
and the unseen is alone acceptable. 

They make a point of noting their own shortcomings and excusing 
those of others. 

They hold that the heart should be properly focused on God; that 
there should be good relations with our fellows while life lasts 
(wagt); and that we should keep secret any bestowal of grace. 
They hold that the essence of servitude is two-fold: to feel acutely 
our need of God and to follow closely the example of his Apostle. 
They believe that one should be the enemy of his carnal self and 
never to commend it. 
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They believe that to admire one's own works betrays a shallow 
and frivolous nature; how can one boast about things which are 
ours only on loan? 


They believe that scientific questions should not be made a subject 
of discussion, nor something to boast about, nor should one reveal 
God’s secret to the unworthy. 


They hold that listening to music is only permissible if it makes 
for reverence and is unaccompanied by shaking and shouting. 


They believe that poverty is a virtue if it is a secret known only 
to God; to reveal one’s poverty is to leave the company of the 
faithful and become a mere beggar of which there are many. 


They believe that they should not dress differently from others 
but should resemble them in outward appearance. 


They believe that they should not concern themselves with other 
people’s vices—their own are sufficiently preoccupying; they 
should be vigilant regarding the evils of the self and seek to re- 
form it. 


They believe that he who gives should not make much of his gift, 
seeing that he only bestows what God had entrusted to him; and 
the recipient is entitled to it. 


They hold that only an ignorant servant will presume that his acts 
and obedience secure God's gifts as if merited. To attain to any 
knowledge at all is to recognize that all we receive from God is 
pure favor and is undeserved. 


They believe that a man should not gaze at his brother's vices 
except with the object of concealing them. 


They believe that God should not be petitioned except in case of 
dire need, when one is nothing and has nothing, with no claim 
on God or-man. He will thus come back to God weak and broken 
in spirit, with no good deeds or mystical experiences; he will come 
like a bankrupt having let go of everything; only then is his peti- 
tion permissible and may then expect to be heard. 

They believe that the inertia (ghafla) which follows a period of 
work and strain is an act of mercy which is sent to us by God to 
comfort and refresh us. 


They believe that great concern for earthly goods is a sign of 
future perdition, just as quiet trust in whatever has been ordained 
is an indication of future bliss. 


. They dislike to be waited upon, to be revered, and for people to do 


them homage. Such things are for free men, not slaves. 


They hold that a believer should guard against his own clair- 
voyance (firdsa) and should never claim that power. 
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They hold that a believer should be a light for his brethren at night 
and a staff to lean on by day. 


They believe that if a man is possessed of much learning his works 
are few; if he has but little learning his works are many. (I asked 
Abū Date for an explanation and he said: A man of great learning 
makes little of his many works knowing their inadequacy, whereas 
a man of little learning rates his petty works highly, unable to see 
their blemishes and inadequacies.) 


They believe that the evidence of the ear should not be set above 
that of the eye; that is to say, that the praise one hears must not 
get the better of what one sees and knows of the self and its 
failings. 

They believe that one should avoid discussing the finer points of 
the sciences and learned allusions, nor seek to plumb depths, but 
to adhere to the bounds of command and prohibition. 


They interpret trust to mean to recognize God as the only overseer, 
sustainer and witness. 


They believe that signs and wonders (karümát) should not be di- 
vulged; they are to be looked upon as possible traps to lead one 
away from God and into perdition. 


They believe that one should restrain one's tears when listening to 
music, at a dhikr, or at a learned discourse; one should preserve 
a sombre mien. Abü Bakr al-Makki said: The reward of weeping 
is the pleasure that goes with it. Abo Hafs permitted tears caused 
by remorse. Abū ‘Uthman, who opposed it, said: to cry is in fact 
to be comforted; it is permitted, however, when it crushes the 
spirit and ravages the body 

They believe that one should let his house speak for him at his 
death—this is preferable to pleading poverty when alive—so that 


at the time of death your house will be like that of the pious poor 
of old. 


. They believe that one should not ask for help from a fellow 


creature, for that means seeking help from one who is himself in 
need; his need, unknown to you, may be greater than your own. 


They are sad and depressed when their petitions are answered, 
fearing it to be a trick to lure them to destruction. 


"They hold that one may accept aid if it is humiliating to do so, but 
should be rejected if it exalts one and satisfies one's natural greed. 


They define true friendship as giving generously to your brother 
from what you possess but not coveting what is his; to grant him 
his rights but not to demand yours; to defer to him rather than 
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he to you; to bear with his discourtesy without being rude to him; 
and to make much of small favors you may receive from him and 
make little of any you may render. 
Al-Sulami ends his record with a quotation to the effect that if we 
could have prophets these days—an eventuality precluded by Muham- 
mad being the seal of the prophets—he would surely be a Malamati. 


Near East School of Theology Morris S. SEALE 
Beirut, Lebanon 


MOSQUE EDUCATION IN AFGHANISTAN 


I. GENERAL BACKGROUND 


In Afghanistan at the present time many mosque schools flourish, 
independent of state control, kept alive by the zeal for learning and 
teaching of the students and by contributions of money and produce 
from the Islamic community. In these schools, comparatively free of 
external pressures, motivated by the spiritual power of the Qur?an and 
the desire to read it and comprehend it for themselves, men and boys of 
all ages continue a system of education which has not changed appre- 
ciably since the Middle Ages. t Here the mosque serves the same pur- 
pose which it has served since the Masjid al-Quba was built near 
Medina during the lifetime of Muhammad. In Afghanistan it has con- 
tinued to be the common place of meeting and the center of educational, 
administrative and other cultural activities of the Muslim community, 
purposes which mosques have served for more than thirteen centuries.? 
As the administration of public services became more complex and 
diversified, some of these functions were gradually moved from the 
mosque, Education, however, has remained in the original center. Al- 
though it is inherent in the character of Islam that religion and politics 
cannot be separated, and although mosque education was originally in- 
stituted by the state, it has developed with a considerable degree of 
independence from state control. 

As the necessity of education is greatly stressed by Islam, Muslim 
scholars have considered it their duty to teach others what they know 
without necessarily expecting renumeration. The best available place 
for practicing this holy duty is the mosque. In rural Afghanistan, as in 
other areas of the Islamic world more or less untouched by Western 
influences, dedicated scholars instruct their students and give personal 
certificates as has been the custom since the earliest days of Islam. 

Education in the mosque is not merely ‘religious’ in the narrow sense 
of concentration on religious dogma. Though the studies are pursued in 
the place of worship, they are free of control of the religious func- 


1 See S Khuda Bukhsh, “The Educational System of the Muslims in the 
Middle Ages”, Islamic Culture, I (1927), 442-472. 
Mohd. Abdul Mond Khan, “The Muslim Theories of Education During the 
Middle Se Islamic Culture, X VIII (1944), 418-433. 
Yusuf Husain Khan, "The Educational System in Medieval India," Islamic Cul- 
iure, XXX. (1956), 106-125. 
Jobs Pedersen, “Some Aspects of the History of the Madrasa,” Islamic Culture, 
MI T (1920), 525-537 
thel W. Putney, “Moslem Philosophy of Education,” The Moslem World, VI 
E 189-194. 
A. S. Tritton, Materials on Muslim Education in the Middle Ages (London, 
1957), i is an exhaustive study of this subject, 
2 See Encyclopaedia of Islam, III (Leiden-London, 1936), 346-353, “The 
Mosque as a State Institution.” 
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tionaries, the imams, ? who care for the mosque, conduct prayers and 
perform other community services. What is to be considered here is a 
system of education with a rigidly proscribed curriculum offered in the 
mosque as a free meeting place and a forum for cultural activities. This 
institution in Afghanistan has been influenced to a limited extent by 
the organizational patterns of Western education. With the advent of 
European cultural influences, Islamic studies have declined. The influx 
of Western concepts has resulted not only in the development of new 
European-type schools, but also in some reformation of the old system 
of education in the mosque. With the need for larger quarters for class- 
es and dormitories, education is gradually being moved from the place 
of worship, particularly where the government has assumed responsi- 
bility. In Afghanistan the government-sponsored schools which have the 
same program as that taught in the mosques are termed madrasa, 
learning place,* as distinguished from maktab, writing place, the 
Western type public school. 5 Thus at present there are two kinds of 
madaris, those conducted by the government and those in charge of the 
mullahs and subsidized by public contributions. Except for the curric- 
ulum, which has been left intact, the government madrasa is subject 
to regulations which characterize modern schools, such as definite 
teaching hours and a regular time schedule. The madüris still in charge 
of the mullahs are more flexible in these and in other respects. For 
example, as non-governmental madrasa authorities generally overlook 
the question of age, one may find in the fifth grade of a madrasa a 
grayhaired, long-bearded man of well over forty sitting beside a young 
man of twenty, studying the same courses. 8 

Both governmental and non-governmental maddris have developed 
from the traditional mosque school called dars," which has remained 


3 Imams (also called mullahs) are religious functionaries, whose dress and 
general appearance resemble those of the Ob, described in Part V. They keep 
the mosque clean, provide mats, rugs or hay, and see that the roofs are well 
mudded to prevent leakage. They memorize parts of the Qur?án and rules con- 
cerning methods of prayer. Imams lead the prayers in the mosques They also play 
an important part in the conducting of funerals, washing the body, preparing the 
white winding sheet, conducting prayers for the departed spirit and reciting parts 
of the Qur?àn on the grave. If unmarried, the imam lives in the mosque. He 
receives grain at harvest time and any other charity the people of his community 
see fit to give. 

4 See Encyclopaedia of Islam, ITI, 357 ff.: “Development of the Madrasa and 
Similar Institutions.” 

5 The number of students in the maddris is very small compared to those in 
the mahkdttb, The madrasa is a declining institution while the maktab offers a 
better future to its students. Western type schools have reached all parts of Af- 
ghanistan and outnumber maddris everywhere. In outlying districts, maddris have 
much more influence on the people than do the Western type schools. 

8 A boy begins attending a mosque school in his community at about five, but 
generally does not become a jalib and travel for learning until he is well beyond 
the age of fifteen. Some small boys travel in the company of older relatives. 

7 'The word dars means class in Arabic, as well as in early Islamic terminology. 
In modern Arab usage it means lesson. In Afghanistan it is the term for the 
mosque school. 
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in all respects quite untouched by foreign influence. A dars is a fasci- 
nating cradle of learning with complete, even fanatical devotion to its 
cause. Anything falling outside its peculiarly rigid curriculum is as a 
thorn in the flesh to the dars authorities. Interest in local, national or 
international affairs, the reading of newspapers, employment of any 
kind, and family and community obligations are signs of superficial 
interest in learning and mark a student as muhmil, neglectful of duty, 
in dars circles. 

One of the most important aspects of the mosque system of schooling 
is the ‘wide journeying’ of its students. A student of a dars or of a 
madrasa is rightly called talib al-*lm, or searcher for knowledge. Simi- 
lar in some respects to the wandering scholar of Europe during the 
Middle Ages, he literally searches for knowledge, wandering from one 
dars to another looking for the best authorities on the various text- 
books of his rather broad curriculum. 8 He leaves his home village or 
town, perhaps even his country, to be free of all ties and community 
associations. A fab (an abbreviation of fab al-‘ilm) is not in touch 
with his family except for such extraordinary reasons as serious illness. 
To avoid getting involved in family affairs an ideal talib does not open 
his mail from home when it arrives, but stores it in a covered pot and 
reads it at the termination of his studies, or when he considers it pos- 
sible to interrupt his work. 9 The teacher of a dars or madrasa is called 
mudarris 10 or maulawi, and ideally manifests the same devotion to his 
teaching that his students do to their studies. 

In Afghanistan at the present time there are six governmental 
madáris and two or three of national importance conducted by the 
mullahs. At present nearly nine hundred students are enrolled in ma- 
dāris. It is impossible at present to know how many, mosques house 
durüs. The province of Ningrahar, in eastern Afghanistan, has more 
durüs than any other. An extensive study of mosque education in Af- 
ghanistan would reveal a unique and fascinating world. What follows 
is a brief summary of the institution, its curriculum, objectives, and 
methods of teaching, and of the conditions of living of the students and 
teachers. 


8 Ahmad Shalaby in his History of Muslim Education (Beirut: Dar Al-Kash- 
shaf, 1954), pp. 181 ff., devotes a section to “Travel for Study.” He quotes the 
Prophet’s Traditions: “Obtaining knowledge will not be possible with bodily ease” 
and “whoever sets out seeking knowledge will be walking in the path of God 
until he returns and whoever dies while travelling for learning will be regarded 
as a martyr.” Dr. Shalaby gives several interesting anecdotes from Persian and 
Arabic literature, exemplifying the extreme enthusiasm of Arab students seeking 
knowledge. Johs Pedersen notes in his article mentioned before that travelling was 
a principle feature in the scholarly life of Islam, an inheritance from antiquity 
which contributed to the unity of Islam and stimulated scholarly endeavour. 

9 The students who attend the madüris are generally of conservative families 
with a strong sense of tradition, Often their families have been connected with 
the mosques as mullahs, imams and shaiks. Most of the jwlláb are from poor 
families but there are sons of the wealthy among them. 

10 Encyclopaedia, III, 363: “The Teachers " 
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II. Tae CURRICULUM 
1. General Characteristics 


Traditionally, mosque education in Afghanistan, like education at the 
university level in other Muslim countries, is characterized by the 
search for knowledge for its own sake rather than as a means of 
serving everyday needs. The system of primary education, the chief 
aims of which are to teach the student to read and write and pray, is 
a rather poor one. Pupils are taught the rudiments of reading (from 
the Our?àn), catechism, prayers, writing, elementary arithmetic and 
some Persian poetry, such as the Gulistan and Bostan of Sa‘di. 
Primary education for girls 11 is similar to that given to the boys, but 
does not include arithmetic. In the curriculum for girls in the Pushto 
speaking areas, some of the Persian texts are frequently replaced by 
such Pushto poetry as Nooramah, Rashid al Bayon and Wafat Namah. 

The inflexible curriculum can be described in the following points: 


A. An extremely ‘Academic’ Approach 


Although at the time of its formation it was based on the practical 
needs of Afghan Muslim society and although it contained the recog- 
nized scholarly work of the time, the curriculum no longer meets the 
needs of modern life. The discoveries of modern times and the ad- 
vances of science and technology have had no bearing whatsoever on 
the established curriculum of mosque education in Afghanistan; Re- 
naissance discoveries concerning the movements of the earth, its revo- 
lution around the sun, its rotation on its polar axis and its spherical 
shape, have not shaken the faith and confidence of Afghan dars, 
madrasa, mudarris and 1àülb in Ptolemy and in the soundness of his 
system. They still believe that the earth is the fixed center of the 
universe around which the sun and stars revolve and argue about the 
Ptolemaic theory as enthusiastically as if it were at the height of its 
influence. Likewise, Aristotelian logic is the only system of thought 
known to and recognized by the mosque curriculum. The ideas of the 
Renaissance, the advent of rationalism, Kant and modern Western 
philosophy have no place whatsoever in the duras of Afghan mosques. 
It is believed that only Greek logic leads to eternal truths and is suffi- 
ciently concise for the mosque schools. Socrates, Plato and Aristotle 
enjoy the protection and support otherwise reserved only for true be- 
lievers, Copernicus, Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Mill, Spinoza and Kant are 
condemned as unbelievers; it is as if the former were a group of 
leading Muslims and the latter pernicious infidels. 


B. Religious Nature 
Almost every move a devout Muslim makes is motivated either by 


11 See Shalaby, op. cit, pp. 188-193, "Education for Women.” 
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the hope of achieving the blessing of God or of escaping His wrath. One 
becomes educated because knowledge is the path which will lead to the 
ultimate end of pleasing God. Accordingly, Muslim education consists 
chiefly of the study of the Qur?àn, the word of God, and Hadith, the 
Sayings of Mubammad His Prophet. An understanding of these two 
basic sources of Islam requires a considerable knowledge of the Arabic 
language and literature, and numerous independent studies have devel- 
oped from the original two sources. All Muslim education has a reli- 
gious basis; even the sciences connected with the study of nature are 
taught because the Qur°din urges Muslims to study the universe and 
discover the mysteries of nature. A clear understanding of the nature 
of the universe will enhance an awareness of the greatness of the Crea- 
tor. Such a strong religious foundation has given the mosque curric- 
ulum a rigidity peculiar to conservative religious organizations and has 
constituted an obstacle to the progress of education. This impact on the 
curriculum becomes more obvious when we realize that once a subject 
is integrated into it, an attempt to remove it appears to be a change of 
position, which no one wants to risk. 


C. Textbooks versus Subjects 

The primary aim of any curriculum is to bring together in the best 
possible order the subjects which lead to the acquirement of a particular 
degree of education. To facilitate this, textbooks are generally used as 
means of presenting the materials effectively. While considerable sta- 
bility and continuity are necessary to obtain this end, the means 
generally change with the times and as circumstances dictate. In 
mosque schools things are peculiarly different from what might be con- 
sidered the natural order of things. The books which at one time or 
another have entered the curriculum as texts have remained there. No 
significant revision has been made for countless generations and the 
texts have now replaced subject matter in importance. If one were to 
ask a tb in any dars what he is studying, he would likely answer by 
giving the name of the textbook he is currently reading. The dispropor- 
tionate significance which the books have acquired has bad the follow- 
ing results: 


I) The attitude of the ich toward the texts as authorities not to be 
questioned limits the development of his imagination and critical 
powers. 


2) The mental energy which might be devoted to advanced study and 
new work is used in writing explanatory notes and marginal re- 
marks in the textbooks, 12 


12 The main text of such a book is called main (pl. mutün). The commentary 
on the. main is called shark, explanation (pl. shurüh). “Marginal notes" on specific 
passages (as distinguished from—and sometimes in addition to—a sharh or running 
commentary) are called hawdshin (sing. hashiya). Another means of clarifying 
the meaning of the main is by writing very short explanatory notes between the 
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3) Regarding the texts as fixed forms prevents the introduction of 
new methods of presentation. 


4) There is no means of giving recognition to new achievements in 
science or of placing them in the curriculum. 


Most of the mutën dars in Afghanistan were written at a very early 
time when it was considered an achievement to put as much meaning 
in as few words as possible, and to hint at the meaning by using ob- 
scure terms and expressions. Hence, these mutiin give a great deal of 
trouble to the students. 4/-Kaftya and al-Sháfiya, two famous works 
of great authority on Arabic grammar and etymology by Ibn al-Hajib 
(570-646/1174-1249), are good examples of this tendency. These in- 
dispensible textbooks of the mosque curriculum attempt to cover all of 
the fields of grammar and etymology in two volumes, each only one 
hundred and twenty-six pages in length. 

As a result of the disproportionate emphasis laid on textbooks the 
authors are nearly forgotten. If one were to ask a fdlib in a dars about 
the name of the great scholar and jurist who made a priceless contribu- 
tion to the development of Islamic law by writing the Hiddya, he would 
almost certainly ask for some time to look up the matter, which he 
would be quite reluctant to do. 


D. The Narrowness of the Approach 

The materials are presented by a very rigidly controlled method, the 
students being expected to concentrate their efforts on rote learning. 
Frequently they are required to memorize a whole book. There is no 
compromise here; the student is not allowed to alter this set pattern, 
determined by the nature of the text. His own comments not fully 
related to the point at issue are most unwelcome. His criticism of the 
views held by the writer of the text or of the commentators is looked 
upon as an intended disrespect and therefore in bad taste. Thus the 
student is discouraged from using his mind freely, his imagination is 
blocked and his judgment and his interest in criticism remain undevel- 
oped. As he is expected to read as many comments made by recognized 
commentators on the textbook as he can obtain, however, he becomes 
familiar with the techniques of criticism and knows a variety of views. 
Regardless of quality, earlier scholarly works are invariably more 
highly esteemed than relatively recent ones. The following books are 
recommended to be literally memorized and are referred to in a 
Persian couplet well-known in tālib circles: 


Names Subjects 
al-Kéfiya ` Arabic Grammar 
al-Sháfiya Arabic Etymology 


lines just under the word to be explained. Such a note is termed sugta, short note 
(pl. sugat). The author of a main is mäi, the author of a shark is shdrih. 
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Names Subjects 
Talkhis* Rhetoric 
al-Husdmi * The origins of Islamic Jurisprudence 
al-Sullam * Logic 


It is not surprising to learn that the students of this curriculum have 
no opportunity whatsoever for research. A few bright ones, unable to 
adhere to a discipline which so retards their mental development, oc- 
casionally express their disagreement with or appreciation of a partic- 
ular view held by the author of a text by writing their viewpoints in 
any blank space available on the page. 


E. The Role of the Arabic Language 

Although Afghanistan has two major languages, Persian and Pushtu, 
and although Arabic is not spoken, almost all of the texts in the classic 
mosque curriculum are in Arabic. This, of course, makes it very 
difficult for students to pursue their studies, particularly as the Arabic 
language is not taught, in the conventional sense of the word. The 
student begins by memorizing the Qur?àn in Arabic (with a rough 
translation) and continues with an Arabic book which deals with cer- 
tain legal and religious stipulations. At first he does not understand 
the meaning of the words but memorizes the Arabic text and the 
translation. After repeating this process with numerous other books, he 
begins to understand individual words and so develops a sense of the 
language. 

Perhaps it is because of this approach to the language that a maulawi, 
a graduate of the mosque curriculum, still has difficulties in speaking 
and writing Arabic correctly. This seems amazing when we consider 
that Arabic is the language of the entire printed curriculum and that 
twelve textbooks are used for studying its grammar and etymology. 
The only explanation is the very strong emphasis on memorizing the 
contents of the books, without the challenge of applying the rules of 
grammar and style in actual writing and speaking. 


2. The Subjects 
A total of twenty-two subjects comprise the mosque curriculum in 
Afghanistan, for which nearly sixty textbooks are used. 19 Eleven are 


* Editors Note. The texts referred to are: Talkhis al-Miftah, by Jalàl al-Din 
Muhammad al-Qazwini; Kitab al-Muntakhab fi «ssl al-madhab (al-Husdmt), by 
al-Akhsikati Husam al-Din ; and Al-Sullam al-muraunig fi'l-montiq by al-Akhdari. 

18 Encyclopaedia, ITI, 361 “Subjects Taught and the Method of Instruction.” 
E. J. W. Gibb in 4 History of Ottoman Poetry (London: Luzac and Co., 1902) 
gives a picture of the hierarchy of the CUlam® at the end of Volume II. The 
subjects studied by a Tabb and the types of degrees which were awarded is dis- 
cussed briefly. Gibb gives this Appendix because he says, without a knowledge 
of the Ulama’, the learned, a corps which embraces all the officers of the canon 
law of Islam, it is impossible to appreciate many of the biographies of the poets, 
See also A. S. Tritton, of. cit., "Classification of Studies," pp. 130-139. 
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devoted to law and jurisprudence, twelve to Arabic, seven to logic, 
four thick volumes to the sayings of Muhammad, three to tbe study of 
the Qur?àn and the remainder to other subjects. 

The curriculum may be divided as follows: 


A. Islamic Studies: 
1) The study of the Qur°dn, text and commentaries, al-Qur?ün al. 
Taf sir. 
2) The teachings of Muhammad, Hadith, Usul al-Hadith. 
3) Creeds, *4gd'id. 
4) Scholastic Theology, “Iim al-Kalam. 
5) Law and Jurisprudence: 
a) Figh, jurisprudence and legal philosophy. 
b) Usal al-Fiqh, the principles of jurisprudence. 
c) Irth, the law of inheritance. 


B. Arabic Language: 

1) Etymology, Sarf. 

2) Grammar, Nahw. 

3) Rhetoric, Baldgha. 
a) al-Ma‘ani, correct expressions. Conciseness, accuracy. 
b) Baydn, informative and persuasive writing. 
c) Badf€, the art of speaking and writing. 


C. Philosophy: 
1) Philosophical theories, Falsafa. 
2) Logic, Mantiq. 
To this the ‘science’ of discussion and argument (dialectic), “Zim al- 
Mundézara should also be added. 


D. Sciences: 

I) Astronomy, al-Haia. 

2) Alchemy, al-Kimiya?. 

3) The earth and the causes of natural phenomena. 
4) The study of time and its reckoning. 

5) Mathematics, al-‘Ilm al-Riyàádi. 

6) Arithmetic, Hisdb. 


E. Literature: 
1) Arabic poetry and prose, S'Ai?r, Nathr. 
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2) Poetics, or criticism and patterns of poetry (prosody), “Arad. 


3) History of early Islam, T'a?rikh al-Islam (only in government ma- 
dàris). 


A student who graduated from one of the madáris of Afghanistan in 
1952 showed the author of this article his diploma. Beside the names 
of the ‘sciences’ which he had studied, there appear the names of all 
the textbooks used for fulfilling the requirements of the curriculum. 14 
This is an indication of the role the textbooks play in mosque educa- 
tion in Afghanistan. 


III. OBJECTIVES 


As was pointed out earlier, mosque schools give little consideration 
to the practical uses of knowledge. According to Afghan religious lead- 
ers, it is not regarded as important that the student should profit, in 
the sense of making material gains, by the education the schools offer. 
Studies are pursued for the sake of knowledge. The chief consideration 
in studying the mosque curriculum is to know, first for oneself, what 
is right and what is wrong, and second, to teach the right path to others. 
If a student of a mosque school is asked why he is studying he will 
likely recite the celebrated quotation from Muhammad: "At Saa 
faridatun ‘ala kullPl-Muslimin ot. Muslimatin”, “Learning is an 
obligation laid on every Muslim man and woman.” A man who posses- 
ses knowledge is often referred to as one who can see, and the man 
who does not possess knowledge is called blind. As a taltb sees it, the 
ability to understand matters of faith, to know right from wrong, to 
distinguish between Haldi, the valid and legal, from Hardm, the invalid 
and illegal, and consequently to know what pleases God and what dis- 
pleases Him—all this is ample justification of his devotion to the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. 

Several secondary aims should not be overlooked, however. The 
objectives of mosque education in Afghanistan may be listed as follows: 


1) Learning for the sake of learning, for acquiring scholarship. 
2) Producing teachers for the same institution. 


14 The diploma referred to is that of Maulawi Muhammad Khan, son of Mu- 
hammad Ibrahim Khan, who attended the school for twelve years. The subjects 
which he studied in each year are given, For example, he studied Qur?àn Inter- 
pretation, Hadith, Principles of Jurisprudence and Calligraphy the last year. 
After the invocation to God the Beneficent, the Merciful, we are given the 
names of the texts, which he studied in the following disciplines: 1. Etymology; 
2. Grammar; 3. Logic; 4. Phonetics of the Qur°dn; 5, Reading (recitation) of 
the Qur?an; 6. Qur?àn interpretation; 7. Tradition; 8. Principles of the Science 
of Tradition; 9. Jurisprudence; 1o. Principles of Jurisprudence; 11. Creeds, Prin- 
ciples of faith; 12. Scholastic Theology; 13. Rhetoric; 14, Literature; 15. The 
Earth, the Causes of Natural Phenomena, the study of time and its reckoning 
(natural science) ; 16. Mathematics; 17. History; 18, Religious and Legal Obliga- 
tions; 19. Poetics; 20. Persian; 21. Calligraphy 22, Arithmetic. 
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A graduate from a mosque school usually wants to teach a part of 
the same curriculum in another school of the same type. On gradua- 
tion a student is called maulawi.15 In the durs of Afghanistan 
most maulawis teach without pay and are extremely proud of their 
profession. 16 In government madüris, maulawis get regular salaries. 
Mosque schools also provide teachers of religion for elementary, and 
sometimes for secondary public schools. 


3) Training for the Legal Profession. 

Because the mosque curriculum offers good training in Islamic Law, 
its graduates frequently enter the legal profession. Until about fifteen 
years ago most of the judges and their assistants in Afghan courts had 
studied in mosque dwr&s in Afghanistan, in the mountainous area of 
no-man's land just outside the country, or in India. Ín recent years 
government maddris have been supplying this need. The Faculty of 
Islamic Studies in Kabul with its classical curriculum and modern or- 
ganization is also one of the sources of the supply of lawyers and 
judges. 

4) Producing Preachers. 

A number of the maulawis preach in Afghan cities and villages on 

Fridays in the mosque. Such preachers are termed wu'ag (Sing. ans), 


IV. METHODS or TEACHING 


The tutorial system is prevalent in all the dura@s in Afghan mosques; 
each student receives constant personal attention from the teacher. 
There are no classes in the sense with which we are familiar in the 
conventional modern educational system. The first thing to concern a 
falib is the approval of the mudarris with whom he begins reading a 
textbook. When this is achieved he becomes entitled to several privi- 
leges, among them the guarantee of a lesson every day and the right to 
as much time with the teacher as is necessary for his comprehension of 
the lesson. One recognized privilege is the right to refuse, except under 
unusual circumstances, to share the same lesson with any other student. 
Another student may however, attend the lesson as a sdmi^, auditor, 
with no right to make comments or ask questions. 

A teaching day in a dars of an Afghan mosque begins immediately 
after the pre-sunrise prayers are offered when the teacher makes his 
way to his particular place in the mosque, often beside a pillar. The 
students begin coming to him one by one. He frequently teaches by 
lectures, Tagdrir (sing. Taqrir) which are memorized and sometimes 
written out afterwards by the student. T'aqdrir are occasionally collected 
and even published under the name of the teacher, though the words are 
not actually his. The student may read the Arabic text, with the teacher 


15 The same term is also used to designate a teacher 
16 Tritton deals with this subject in detail Muslim education in the Middle Ages 
does not differ greatly from that of Afghanistan today. 
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giving his comments and emendations in Persian or Pushto, explaining 
any unusual or obscure phrases. The medium of instruction is Persian 
or Pushto, depending on which is easier for teacher and student. For 
beginning students the Arabic text is first translated into one of these 
languages before the explanation begins; for advanced students no 
translation is needed. Close cooperation between teacher and student 
is one of the most significant features of this method. A dars day may 
end either in the afternoon or in the evening, depending on the number 
of students. The average is fifteen students and generally their les- 
sons are over by late afternoon. 

Apart from the fact that in madüris operated by the government 
classes are held in the conventional manner, there is very little dif- 
ference between dars and madrasa in the techniques of teaching. Lately, 
however, there has been a noticeable shift towards the modern methods 
of teaching in government madáris, of which Där al-*Ulüm al-Arabiyya 
in the city of Kabul is an example. 


V. CONDITIONS OF LIVING 
I) Sources of Income: 


It has always been a matter of dispute as to whether accepting pay- 
ment for teaching is permitted in Islam. Whether as a matter of piety 
or of integrity, the teachers in the mosque of Afghanistan have con- 
tinued to teach without payment. While there are some indirect means 
of finance which enable a teacher to live, it has been a very deeply 
cherished tradition that a teacher does not accept payment from any 
of his students. He teaches because it is the most honorable of all pro- 
fessions, first in the eyes of God and second in the eyes of the people, 
which brings him nearer to God and assures him of His blessing. 17 

The community as a whole, however, as well as generous and respon- 
sible individuals do support the mosque, including its school and the 
teachers by gifts of money, clothing, food or books. Rich people often 
like to buy books for the teachers, generally on an endowment basis. 18 
Zaküi, the annual tax or dues which a Muslim pays on his capital to 
poor people, is preferably given to students and teachers of the mosque 
schools On the occasion of a death, a eum of money is usually distri- 
buted among the poor. The teachers and students of the mosque schools 
customarily get a larger portion of this money. 


2) Room and Board: 


'The students and their unmarried teachers live in the mosque. If the 
mosque is large, one or two rooms called hujra (cell) are set aside for 
the fwlüb and mudarrisüm. Most of the twllāb live in the small 


17 Dr. Shalaby discusses the conflicting attitudes of the community toward the 
scholar in Islam, the question of remuneration and other aspects of the life of the 
ieacher on pages 120-140 of his work. 

18 Encyclopaedia of Islam, IIJ, 352, "Special Educational Institutions," 
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mosques of the communities in which the teachers live, usually in or 
by the largest of these mosques. The fulláb are in charge of leading the 
prayers for the people who come to their mosques, for which they re- 
ceive food and very simple accommodations. At harvest time a small 
portion of the grain goes to the talib as haqq ANéh, the share due to 
God. This and some other gifts are for a idlib/s clothing and pocket- 
money. 


3) Peculiarities in the Way of Life: 

A talib wears very long and loose clothing, a white turban and a 
white sadar, a kind of wrapping sheet. He grows a beard and shaves 
his head or allows his hair to grow to his shoulders. In his thinking as 
well as in his mode of dress, he is set apart from the rest of the com- 
munity. His devotion to his curriculum and the discipline which it 
entails result in a narrowness of outlook which does not allow him to 
recognize knowledge other than that taught in the mosque curriculum. 
A mosque student in Kabul once expressed scorn for the inventor of 
the telephone on hearing that this person had not even studied the first 
and most elementary textbook of prayers and law in the mosque cur- 
riculum. As financial aid is given to the Hib directly by the people, the 
fact that he is the object of charity is all too obvious. The unpleasant- 
ness of the situation is increased by the desire of many of the contri- 
butors to boast of their contributions. This creates in teachers and 
students a feeling of inferiority which generally remains with them all 
of their lives. 

To a talib, learning is the only purpose in life. People who do not have 
the great honor of engaging in the pursuit of learning are frequently 
referred to in #a4b circles as hamir, the donkies. The spirit of a talib 
is one filled with pride. Conscious as he is of the words of Muhammad, 
“He who dies searching for knowledge dies in the way of God,” he is 
well aware of the place with the martyrs in Heaven assigned to him by 
Islam. He always bears in mind that “the ink of a scholar’s pen is of 
greater worth than even the blood of a martyr.” 


University of Wisconsin Nancy SNIDER 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RAMADAN IN AN 
ARAB VILLAGE 


(First Installment) 


The analysis of the ritual and belief of a great religion in its local 
environment poses a serious problem for the student of human be- 
havior. On the one hand he must describe the formal aspects of the 
religion as espoused by its religious leaders and he must recognize, 
though not necessarily accept, their evaluations of profane activities 
and their interpretations of ritual and myth. On the other hand, he 
must assess the consequences of religious belief and ritual for the 
community under study in terms of the descriptive and explanatory 
categories which his own discipline provides. In addition, he must for 
clarity’s sake delimit not only the content area to be analyzed—e.g., 
ritual, belief, social relations—but also select the type of analysis to 
be made—e.g., historical, processual, functional, logological, psycho- 
analytical, theological. 

In the present case the subject of inquiry is the rituals, beliefs, and 
social relations observed in one Sunni Muslim Arab village during the 
month of Ramadàn. 1 The focus is on the social relations of the com- 
munity and the point of view is functional. That is, the effects of reli- 
gious beliefs and rituals will be assessed in terms of their success in 
bringing people together or keeping them apart, whether such aggrega- 
tion or division occurs as a product of economic exchange, visiting, or 
commensal relations. The point of view is that of the social anthropolo- 
gist as participant observer rather than that of the religious practitioners 
themselves. At various points in the analysis, however, the interpreta- 
tions of the religious leader of the community will be taken into account. 

The focus on social, political and economic relations at the expense 
of ritual and belief and the stress on the viewpoint of the observer 
rather than that of the performer does not reflect an evaluation on the 
part of the writer. On the contrary, if such were to be made, ritual 
and belief and the explanations of them by the religious practitioners 
would have to be given precedence since the meaning of religion is 
found in them rather than in the social and economic relations which 
are their by-product. Indeed, for the great religions one cannot escape 
dealing with belief, ritual, and social relations together since the ethical 
messages they convey necessarily relate the three. By focusing on the 
social relations of the community we are, then, dealing with the 
patently external aspects of religious activity. Future essays will exa- 


1 The writer would like to thank the Department of Anthropology and the 
Middle East Center of Harvard University, the Indiana University Foundation, 
and the Social Science Research Council for supporting fifteen months of field 
work in Kufr al-Ma, Jordan. The observations which form the basis of this 
essay were made during Ramadan, 1960 and again during Ramadan, 1966. 
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mine the ritual and ethical components that are more directly relevant 
to the ‘meaning’ of Ramadan in its local environment. 


The Circumstances of Village Life 

Kufr al-Ma is an Arab village located in the denuded eastern foot- 
hills of the Jordan Valley. It is one of the cereal-growing villages that 
constitute the *A jlün district of northeastern Jordan. Its population of 
two thousand is composed entirely of Sunni Muslims. The village is 
divided into three named patrilineal descent groups or clans (‘ashira, 
pl. *ashá'ir) and a number of smaller independent families. Each one 
of these groups tends to cluster in its own quarter of the village. More 
important, perhaps, for the delineation of the social structure of the 
village is the fact that approximately eighty percent of all men and 
woman whose marriages were recorded married within the village. ? 
'The whole village constitutes a web of kinship in which any person can 
usually discover a link, however distant, with any other (and may, there- 
by, address him by the appropriate kinship term) if he looks hard 
enough. On the other hand, rivalries exist between the component 
lineages of the larger descent groups and these lineages (fandi's) com- 
bine and recombine in a kaleidoscopic fashion behind the two village 
mayors (mukhtdr, pl. makhatir) each one of whom represents his own 
clan as well as the village. 3 Thus the community can be regarded at 
any single point in time as a unified group linked by descent, marriage, 
and ties of propinquity and by a historical tradition of unity. (The 
villagers refer to themselves as “the peoples of Tibne," a nearby village 
which they claim as their ancestral home in the last century.) Or it can 
be regarded as a congeries of separate families and lineages allied to or 
estranged from one another according to the pattern of grudges cur- 
rently prevailing within the community. 

In contrast to the political and kinship structure, the religious struc- 
ture of the community is a unitary one. There is one mosque in the 
village. Since 1952 a permanent religious leader recruited from the 
village itself has combined the roles of prayer-leader (imdm) and 
` preacher (khatib). He is paid in kind after the harvest by each family 
according to the number of males in the household. 4 Formerly, there 


2 Of the 754 marriages of men, living and dead, 590 were with women from 
Kufr al-Ma. Of 429 deser of women, living and dead, 335 were with men 
from within the 

8 One of the three Gen is unpresented by a mukhidr at the present time, The 
term 'clan' as used here does not designate the features ordinarily associated with 
such named groups in anthropological literature. In Kufr al-Ma clans are not 
defined by exogamy or by totemic affiliations and they lack important economic 
functions, 

* Before 1952 the villagers received their religious instruction from itinerant 
preachers who seldom stayed in the village more than one year and from native 
villagers who had a smattering of religious knowledge. In 1963 the prayer-leader 
began to be paid from a special fund for village improvement; the contributions to 
the fund were collected annually from the villagers by the government tax col- 
lector. In addition, the prayer-leader receives a modest stipend from the Muslim 
religious endowment every month, 
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were two burial grounds with most villagers burying their dead in the 
cemetery on the edge of the upper quarter, while many from the lower 
quarter buried in their own grounds. In 1952 the imam declared that, 
henceforth, all burials should be in the single cemetery in the upper 
quarter, and, subsequently, this policy was followed. In 1964 the saint's 
tree which adjoined the cemetery in the lower quarter and which for- 
merly had been an occasional object of women's devotions was bought 
by a village shopkeeper, chopped down, and utilized for firewood. To- 
day, from a religious point of view the village can be considered a 
moral corporation whose edifice is the mosque, whose spokesman is the 
prayer-leader, and whose congregation is composed of the residents of 
the village. 

The religious life of the community cannot be understood without 
some understanding of its geographic and economic circumstances. The 
occupational structure of Kufr al-Ma is mixed, including laborers, 
peddlers, soldiers, government employees, shepherds, stonecutters, and 
builders of houses. The largest single occupational group, however, is 
that composed of peasant owners and sharecroppers, all of whom are 
engaged in subsistence agriculture. That is, they consume nearly all the 
products they produce. The income from the little that is sold is used 
to buy daily necessities from the local shops. Due to the shortage of 
land and the paucity and unpredictability of rainfall from year to year 
and from month to month, the peasants follow a two-crop system in 
which wheat, barley and fodder crops are planted at the beginning of 
winter and harvested in early summer while vegetables and sesame 
seed are planted in the early spring and harvested in the late summer. 

The visitor who approaches the village during the autumn and early 
winter finds it hard to believe that crops can be grown in such terrain. 
Only a few ancient olive trees soften the unrelieved bleakness of the 
stone-strewn soil. During the summer no streams exist to resuscitate 
crops from the summer heat and the blasts of desert wind. There are 
no springs in the village; each family has dug one or more cisterns to 
catch the precious winter rains. In July when the cisterns have run dry 
the people of Kufr al-Ma trudge to the nearest spring in the adjoining 
village. There they purchase water from the residents, load it on their 
donkeys, and return along the dusty track to their village. 5 

While a majority of residents are subsistence farmers or unskilled 
laborers, a sizeable number earn salaries in town as soldiers, school 
teachers, clerks, and government employees. Their wives and children 
usually remain in the village even if they leave it to pursue their work. 
Their income is, at any rate, often twice and sometimes three times 
that of their kinsmen who are employed in the agricultural section of 


5 The Jordanian government is in the process of constructing storage tanks and 
piping water to each village in the area. Such a tank is now under construction 
in Kufr al-Ma. 
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the economy. There are two important facts that emerge here for the 
purpose of the present inquiry. First, the diversified occupational struc- 
ture and the resultant economic differentiation prevent classification of 
all the residents of the village as ‘peasants’ (fellahin). This is so, how- 
ever, only if the peasantry is defined in terms of economic criteria 
(occupation and income). If the criterion is cultural rather than eco- 
nomic, that is, if style of life is the main referent (including clothing, 
language, diet, recreation, education, and outstanding personality traits), 
then all the residents of Kufr al-Ma are ‘peasants’. They wear the 
shawl and headband (and do not walk in public bare-headed), assemble 
in their own guest houses (not the coffee shops in town), and negotiate 
marriages and discuss crop conditions (and not politics). In town circles 
they achieve a kind of notoriety for their rudeness, naivité, and dupli- 
city (rather than their knowledge or sophistication). 


Generosity and the Development of Economic Differences 


The existence of cultural similarity in the presence of economic dif- 
ferentiation is important for the analysis of religious behavior. The 
Islamic norm which receives the strongest affirmation during Ramadan 
is generosity. The alms of the breaking of the fast (in the local idiom 
variously termed, sadaqat al fitr, fitrat al “td, or zakāt al fitr) is re- 
garded as obligatory: 


The Prophet has imposed the alms of the breaking of the fast on 
every man and woman to purify the faster from idle talk and 
obscene speech and to nourish the unfortunate ... God, most high, 
has made clear that beneficence to the poor must be a natural 
obligation for the individual. Just as God has granted you his 
bounty, so you must extend it to the poor and needy. 9 


The sadagat al fitr makes the fast acceptable to God. It is the cul- 
minating act of generosity. As the prayer-leader said in the last Friday 
sermon before the end of Ramadan, quoting a Tradition of the Prophet: 


The fast of Ramadan is hung up between heaven and earth, there 
being nothing to raise it up but the sakāt al fitr. 


On the other hand, those who withhold from the poor the benefits 
that God has granted them will have the gold and silver that they have 
hoarded pressed down upon their foreheads red-hot on the day of judg- 
ment. 

The affirmation of generosity by Islamic norms is matched in village 
custom by the development of mechanisms for the concealment of prop- 
erty and economic differences. Items purchased from the local shop, 
particularly food, should always be covered either by paper or by an 


6 Sermon of the imam, Kufr al-Ma, Ramadan, 1960. 
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‘opaque vessel on stepping out on the village way. Goods stored in the 
house should be kept out of sight either in rooms where guests are not 
admitted or in covered recesses. Cooking should be done behind closed 
doors to avoid the aroma of the food from reaching the neighbors. If 
this is not possible, a dish of food should be sent to them. Where con- 
cealment fails, generosity should take its place. Often a poor man is 
forced out of politeness to extend an invitation for a meal to others 
though he can little afford it. The villagers recognize this and do not 
take the invitation seriously unless they are reminded on the day of the 
meal by a messenger sent from the host's house. The 'second invitation' 
is a means of adjusting the absolute norm of hospitality to the reality 
of economic differences without embarrassment or hard feelings on 
either side. 

It is only if one recognizes the subsistence level of the village eco- 
nomy, the presence of economic differentiation, and the prevalence of 
such mechanisms to soften it, that the full impact of the demand for 
generosity can be understood. The following Traditions regarding the 
model acts of early Muslims were narrated by the preacher in the 
mosque of Kufr al-Ma. They struck a receptive chord among villagers 
personally familiar with the theme of generosity in the midst in in- 
equality and dearth: 


In the early days of Islam a Muslim contributed a camel as volun- 
tary alms to his neighbor, though he himself was hungry, out of 
the conviction that his neighbor was more in need. His neighbor 
did likewise. The camel kept passing from house to house until 
it returned to the house of its original owner. 


And again: 


The Prophet once asked the members of the congregation at the 
end of the Friday prayer, "Who will have the honor of enter- 
taining the guest tonight?" One among them went home and asked 
his wife what food was available. The wife replied, "Only enough 
to feed the children." The husband returned to the mosque and 
invited the guest to his home. He entertained him until darkness 
fell and then, after telling his wife to pile the fuel high in the 
breadoven, he placed the food in front of the guest and pretended 
to eat so that the guest would not suspect dearth and would 
eat his fill. 


And finally: 


There was once a Muslim who gave alms every day to his poor 
neighbor. When the pilgrimage season approached he stopped 
giving alms and began saving for the pilgrimage. The poor man 
spent three days with his wife and family without food. On the 
morning of the fourth day he left the house early in search of 
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food and after walking a short distance came upon a dead lamb 
abandoned along the roadside. He slung it on his shoulder and re- 
turned with it to his house where he told his wife to prepare it for 
the children. The wife of the rich neighbor smelled the odor of 
cooking and savored of the meat. She went next door with a 
cooking pan in ber hand and asked to sample the dish. The poor 
man's wife turned towards her and said, "Oh my neighbor, this 
food is permitted for us but prohibited for you." [Carrion is for- 
bidden food for Muslims except in case of dire necessity]. The 
rich man's wife returned in anger to her house and informed her 
husband of what had happened. Her husband went to the house 
of his neighbor and reproved him for his wife's behavior. The poor 
man replied, “Oh my neighbor, this food is not permitted for you. 
We have spent the last three days in hunger, and on the fourth I 
came upon a dead lamb and brought it home for consumption." 
When he heard this the rich man took his neighbor to his house, 
fed him, and after the meal, gave him the purse full of money 
which he had saved for the pilgrimage That year those pilgrims 
absorbed in their devotions witnessed two angels descend on *Ara- 
fat and overheard the one ask the other, "How many have made 
the pilgrimage this year?" The other replied, "Six thousand.” 
“And of those who made it, for how many has it been accepted [by 
God ?]". The other replied, “All of them by virtue of the man who 
could not make it." 


The economic sacrifice called for during Ramadan is not confined to 
the sadagat al fitr. The regular alms-tax, zakdt (two and one half per- 
cent on merchandise) is often given by shopkeepers during Rama- 
dàn. In addition, a ransom payment (fidya) must be paid by men who 
do not keep the fast by reason of old age and by women by reason of 
menstruation. The payment is given to the poor and is composed of 
one measure of grain or its equivalent in money for each day of the 
fast missed. In addition, the month of Ramadan is par excellence the 
month of offering hospitality to one's neighbors, one's relatives, and 
the needy of the village. From an economic point of view, then, the 
effect of Ramadàn is to soften economic inequality to some small 
degree. 

The acceptance of generosity is as important as its extension. Accep- 
tance of charity requires no apology. On the contrary there are explicit 
norms which call for its acceptance. “Do not turn back a generous man 
from his generosity" runs a local proverb. According to the imam the 
givers "feel rest and security" as a result of the friendship they have 
cultivated on the part of the recipients, and the receivers reap the eco- 
nomic benefits. Those, on the other hand, who do not give feel the dis- 
comfort of the miser in a society that applauds generosity. Moreover, 
the act of generosity has transcendental consequences for, as the 
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Quran says (S. 17: 7), “If ye do good, ye do good for your own 
souls, and if ye do evil, it is for them (in like manner)." 

The development of economic differences has not cancelled the obli- 
gation of kinsmen to offer and to accept hospitality during Ramadan. 
One man, the wealthiest in the village, was invited during Ramadan by 
his mother's sister's son, one of the poorest, for the sunset meal that 
ended the fast-day. He was unhappy about the invitation for he was 
"townwise," having returned to the village only after having spent 
twenty years in town as a clerk of court; he did not relish the company 
of his poor relative, the meager meal be would prepare, or the un- 
comfortable circumstances of his house. After the relative left, he in- 
quired circumspectly from others who were invited whether they were 
going to go. The next day at sunset he appeared at his relative's house 
with his own sandwich in hand, and he left even before tea had been 
served. But the obligation had been met, for he had come. The critical 
point here is the one stated earlier. Ás a clerk and a wealthy man, he 
could not be considered a fellah. Moreover, during his long period of 
residence in the town he had acquired many attributes of its style of 
life. He wore a western suit and tie, he enjoyed discussing national and 
international politics, and he had just sent his son to Turkey to learn 
medicine. But on the other hand he wore the shawl and headband, he 
prepared Bedouin coffee, and he preserved his reputation for generos- 
ity by entertaining his relatives and friends in the largest guest house 
in the village. He had been born and bred in the village and he mani- 
fested his continued attachment to its way of life on occasion by rolling 
up his sleeves and setting about to clear his land. 

The point here is that the Islamic norms demanding generosity con- 
tinue to be effective not only because local norms match them and not 
only because economic inequality and dearth make them pertinent, but 
also because in a single generation economic differentiation does not 
produce either the cultural diversity or the social circumstances to un- 
dermine them. 7 

(to be continued) 

Indiana University Ricnarp T. ANTOUN 

Bloomington, Indiana 


7 Any examination of cultural stability would have to take into consideration 
structural factors, particularly the nature of social relationships in small peasant 
communities, For a partial analysis along these see Antoun, Richard T., “Con- 
servatism and Change in the Village Community: A Jordanian Case Study," 
Human Organization, Vol. 24, No. 1, Spring 1965. 


MISSIONARY INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN 
RELATIONS WITH THE NEAR EAST, 1914-1923 


(First Installment) 


Protestant missionaries possibly had more influence than public 
officials upon American relations with the Near East during the col- 
lapse of the Ottoman Empire. In the First World War and the subse- 
quent peace settlement, missionary leaders sought protectorates or man- 
dates by the United States over part or all of the Ottoman Empire. 
They desired America thereby to aid moves for autonomy or indepen- 
dence among the subject peoples—the Armenians and the Syrians—to 
whom they had devoted their lives. It was a struggle full of conflict 
for Christian missionaries, who usually stressed their spiritual tasks 
and remained aloof from high politics, As for the American govern- 
ment, it generally had kept out of trans-Atlantic affairs, and the mis- 
sionary idea that it should sponsor minorities in the Near East had 
revolutionary implications. 


I 


Missionaries from the United States had been in the Turkish Em- 
pire for about a century prior to the First World War, having gone to 
the Near East to evangelize, especially among Muslims and Jews. The 
first two American missionaries, Levi Parsons and Pliny Fisk, landed 
at Smyrna in 1820. Parsons and Fisk represented the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Founded at Boston in 1810, 
the American Board was the first missionary institution in the United 
States with a foreign instead of domestic outlook. The two young mis- 
sionaries prepared to reach the 'heathen.' From Smyrna Parsons wrote 
in February 1820 that "I find a great desire in my breast...to see a 
system in operation which, with the divine blessing, shall completely 
demolish this mighty empire of sin." And he grieved for Muslims: 
"How many souls are shut out from the light and blessings of the 
gospel!” 1 

But during the initial three decades of American Board activity in 
the Near East, missionary aims altered. Slighting the evangelizing of 
Muslims and Jews, missionaries began taking Protestantism to the 
historic, Christian communities of Orthodox Armenians and Arabs. In 
doing so, American missionaries were identifying themselves with mi- 
nority peoples who would later develop national movements directed 
against the Ottoman government. 

During the years from the mid-nineteenth century to the World War, 
American missionaries also turned slowly from stress on individual 


1 Parsons to his father, Feb. 1, 1820 and Diary, Feb. 23, 1820, in Daniel O. 


Morton, ed, Memoir of Rev. Levi Parsons: First Missionary to Palestine from 
the United States (and. ed., Burlington, Vermont: C. Goodrich, 1830), pp. 251, 283. 
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conversion to education. The American Board in 1850 had only a few 
hundred students in its schools. By the year 1914, students in the north- 
ern Ottoman Empire alone had increased to over twenty-five thousand. 

The educational movement had such leaders as Daniel Bliss and 
Cyrus Hamlin. These two eager young men, although having gone out 
to the Turkish Empire under the American Board, left the Board in 
order to pursue their educational interests. On the European bank over- 
looking the Bosporus, six miles from the Golden Horn in Constanti- 
nople, Hamlin in 1863 opened Robert College. Bliss at Beirut in 1866 
began Syrian Protestant College,. which later became the American 
University of Beirut. 

The expansion of educational facilities, along with other factors, 
helped to weaken the unity of the missionary movement. Not only 
Syrian Protestant College and Robert College, but eventually Constanti- 
nople College for Girls came to operate under independent charters and 
boards of trustees. And in 1870 the Presbyterians in the United States 
set up their own mission board, taking Syria and Persia as a special 
responsibility; the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, supported by the Congregational churches, narrowed its Near 
Eastern work to Asia Minor and European Turkey. Despite these divi- 
sions, there was considerable cooperation and overlapping of personnel 
(the independent missionary colleges drew almost solely on Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists for teachers). ? 

Perhaps more importantly, a new social emphasis among missionaries 
was helping prepare their spokesmen to take part in broad political 
action, as seen later when missionaries had considerable influence 
during the Paris Peace Conference. 

At the time a certain distinction was emerging between social and 
evangelistic Christianity, the investment of American missions in the 
Near East also was increasingly rapid. The three independent mis- 
sionary colleges by 1914 had reached enrollments of between 500 and 
1,000 students each, and faculty size of between 25 and 50 members. 
The American Board by 1914 had developed in the Near East a larger 
field than anywhere else in the world. In the Ottoman Empire it had 
over 150 staff workers, over 1,000 national workers, several thousand 
national members in 137 Protestant Armenian churches, 9 hospitals, 
and dozens of schools with over 25,000 students. The Presbyterian 
Board in Syria had around 100 American workers, a staff about the 
same size as Britain's Church Missionary Society in Palestine. The 
Presbyterian Board conducted over 150 schools, several excellent 
medical projects, and directed an evangelical church among the Arabs. 
And other groups from the United States—the Reformed Presby- 


3 In this paper ‘missionary’ refers both to the American and Presbyterian Boards 
and the independent colleges The leaders of Syrian Protestant College, Robert 
College, and Constantinople College for Girls did not stop using 'missionary' to 
describe their institutions until the latter 1020 s. 
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terians, Christian and Missionary Alliance, Friends, and Adventists— 
carried out small programs. ? Through complexity and size of opera- 
tion the American missionaries, if compared with British, French, Ger- 
man and Swedish missionaries, made a broad impression—so large that 
by 1914 many people in Turkey believed that to be an American in the 
Ottoman Empire was synonymous with being a missionary. 4 

The main task of American diplomacy with respect to the Turkish 
Empire generally was to protect missionaries. But Ottoman massacres 
of the Armenians in the 1890s, the minority which by this time was a 
chief concern of American missionaries, aroused the United States 
against the Turks. Frustrated by revolutionaries among the Armenians, 
Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid promised booty to nomadic Kurds and Turks 
who would pillage the minority people. The subsequent killing of as 
many as fifty-thousand Armenians endangered missionary lives and 
destroyed several hundred thousand dollars worth of American prop- 
erty. At the height of the massacres, from 1894 to 1896, America 
took steps unparalleled in relations with the Porte. The United States 
Congress approved the Cullom Resolution that invited the President to 
seek European intervention on behalf of Armenians, and the govern- 
ment dispatched to Turkish waters the cruisers San Francisco and 
Marblehead. Fearing too much pressure would increase Ottoman moves 
against the Armenians, the United States then waited until the massa- 
cres subsided and requested an indemnity of $90,000 for damage to 
mission property. 8 

It does appear that the American Board did not endorse political in- 
trigue by Armenians, nor did it preach a political revolt. Actually, there 
is "evidence that Armenian extremists held it against the missionaries 
that they refrained from overtly ... supporting the movement for Ar- 
menian independence. Extremists may even have instigated attacks on 
missionaries in order to elicit foreign intervention." 8 The missionary 
contribution to Armenian nationalism probably was an unplanned re- 
sult of nearly undivided attention to Armenians instead of Turks. 

In Syria, American missionaries were a force for Arab nationalism. 


3 See an account by an American Board missionary who worked from 1859 
through 1909 in the Near East, J. H. Greene, Leavening of the Levant (Boston:. 
Pilgrim, 1916); John A. DeNovo, American Interests and Policies in the Middle 
East: 1900-1939 (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1963), pp, 31, 96; J. C. 
Hurewitz, Middle East Dilemmas: The Background of pon States Policy 
(New York: Harper, 1953), pp. 59-167 ; Paul A. Remick, “The Story of Christian 
Missions in the Near East,” unpubli shed B D thesis, Butler University School 
of Religion (1954), pp. 204-225. The United Presbyterian work in Egypt—an 
area virtually independent from the Porte—devoted itself chiefly to the Orthodox 
Coptic minority through an educational system of about fifty schools. 

t An observation by an American diplomat who served in Constantinople, 
Lloyd C. Griscom, Diplomatically Speaking (New York: Literary Guild of 
America, 1940), p. 134. 

5 Merle Curti, American Philanthropy Abroad: A History (New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University, 1963), pp. 120, 131-133. 

6 DeNovo, American Interests and Policies im the Middle East, p. 49. 
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A. leading scholar of the Arab cultural and political renaissance has 
written of the "foster parent" nature of the missionaries: they were 
"pioneers; and because of that, the intellectual effervescence which 
marked the first stirrings of the Arab revival owes most to their 
labors.” 7 Through Syrian Protestant College there developed a rebirth 
of Arabic literature. Young Arab students went forth from the school 
with pride in Arabic culture. Syrian Protestant College graduates 
founded cultural and political societies throughout the Arab world. The 
leading man among them in the nineteenth century, Butrus al-Bustani, 
was an associate of American missionaries from whom he learned 
Greek, Hebrew, and English and with whom he translated the Scrip- 
tures. In Beirut he edited a newspaper and three periodicals, wrote text- 
books, and compiled an unrivaled six-volume encyclopedia. [For further 
information on al-Bustani, cf. S. Lavan’s article, “Four Christian Arab 
Nationalists: A Comparative Study,” in MW, April, 1967, pp. 114- 
125. Ed.] 


2 


In the Near East the World War of 1914 to 1918 brought military 
struggles between the Turks and the Armenians and Arabs, and also 
an unprecedented confusion to American missions. Armenian-Turkish 
fighting on the Russian-Ottoman border directly involved American 
missions from the United States. The American Board enterprise in 
the Ottoman Empire could not escape trouble, for it had given an over- 
whelming part of its attention to the Armenians. Further, Board mis- 
sion compounds and colleges often lay in the areas of combat. By the 
end of 1915 the Board investment in the Turkish Empire, of about 
$ 20,000,000 in property and over 150 staff members, had dwindled to 
about half; several missionaries had died during epidemics. 

Armenian-Turkish battles and the disturbance of missions had not 
come to a critical point until the spring of 1915. Ottoman Minister of 
War Enver Pasha launched an attack in April near Van against Tur- 
kish Armenians, whom he considered disloyal. The offensive failed, 
largely because armed Armenians effectively resisted the Turkish 
advance. pa 

Enraged by the Van defeat, the Young Turks began to carry out a 
plan they had already conceived—a scheme which was to them a com- 
prehensive solution to the Armenian population of Asia Minor, most 
of whom were innocent of treachery, and to use their soldiers to carry 
out the mission. The administration of this decision in 1915 was some- 
what analogous to the Nazi 'final solution' of the Jewish problem. The 
general procedure involved in the deportation was for Turks to order 
all Armenians in a particular community to surrender at police head- 


T George Antonius, The Arab Awakening: The Story of the Arab National 
Movement (Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott, 1939), p. 43. 
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quarters any arms they possessed. Officials made a systematic attempt 
to kill the able-bodied men who had given up their weapons by asking 
them to serve on road gangs, marching them out of cities and having 
soldiers and nomads fall on them. Gendarmes imprisoned and torment- 
ed recalcitrants. Then the Turks, usually on short notice, herded to- 
gether the remaining men, the women and children and sent these poor 
souls, dispossessed of property and without adequate provisions, across 
Anatolian mountains and plains to the Syrian deserts. Along the re- 
fugee trails, Kurds and Turks robbed, abused the women, tortured 
and killed. 8 One Armenian who recorded his escape concluded a letter 
with the cry: "The whole of Armenia is being cleared out. I sign this 
letter with my blood." 9 

As news of the massacres filtered to the missionaries and to the 
American ambassador at Constantinople, they protested this inhuman- 
ity. Minister of Interior Talaat Bey blandly explained to American 
Ambassador Henry Morgenthau that the Turks were treating Arme- 
nians like the United States had treated Indians. 10 

The deportation continued and casualties among Armenians were 
enormous. Reports have estimated that by early 1916 massacre and 
starvation had ended the lives of from 750,000 to 1,000,000 out of 
nearly 2,000,000 Armenians who had lived in Asia Minor. 11 About 
500,000 survivors struggled into beleaguered cities of Caucasia, Syria 
and Mesopotamia. Some 500,000 remained in Anatolia in mixed hope 
and despair. 

The first years of the Armenian deportation also brought irreparable 
losses to the American Board constituency. Turks and Kurds destroyed 
or deported about eighty per cent of the Protestant clergy and their 
assistants in the Armenian church. Trying to assist evangelical refugees, 
the American Board in the United States attempted vainly to increase 
immigration quotas for Armenians. 


8 See DeNovo, American Interests and Policies in the Middle East, pp. 100-101; 
Henry Morgenthau, Ambassador Morgenthaw's Story (New York: Doubleday, 
Page, 1918), pp. 304-322. SN m 

9 This refugee reported that one night in the summer of 1915 he was within 
a prison at Diyarbekir, and that all around were bodies with cut throats of over 
a thousand Armenians He watched that night as Turkish soldiers mutilated, 
drenched with alcohol, and set afire a compatriot. Later as the refugee escaped 
Diyarbekir to flee on foot with thousands of Armenians to the south, he wit- 
nessed incidents as terrible as the orgy in Diyarbekir. This story is one among 
dozens of eyewitness accounts in James Bryce, ed., The Treatment of Armenians 
in the Ottoman Empire, 1915-16: Documents Presented to Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (London: Causton, 1916). 

10 “Morgenthau Diary,” Aug. 8, 1915, Henry Morgenthau MSS in the Library 

of Congress. 
11 There is no way of knowing how many Armenians died. Estimates range as 
high as 1,500,000, An American consul in Aleppo, J. B. Jackson, did some careful 
figuring and concluded “about 1,000,000 persons lost up to this date,” Jackson 
to Morgenthau, Sept. 29, 1915, Morgenthau MSS. See also Herbert Hoover, An 
American Epic (2 vols., Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1960), II, 203-204; DeNovo, 
American Interests and Policies in the Middle East, pp. 100-101. 
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Parenthetically one should note that Presbyterian missions in Syria 
related less directly to the conflict of minorities with Turks than did 
missions in Anatolia. Americans in Syria, as mentioned, had helped the 
Arab cultural revival. But when Arabs in the area of Mecca revolted, 
the Syrian missionaries had no direct connection with the move. Only 
later, as Syrian Arabs participated in the independence drive did mis- 
sionaries identify themselves with the cause of Arab self-determination. 

By mid-August 1915 the American Board treasurer in Constanti- 
nople, William W. Peet, had outlined to American Board officers in 
Boston a plan of relief which got by the censors. “The deportation of 
the Armenians,” Peet reported, “requires a pretty large expenditure in 
order to keep them alive, and this must be our first effort. They are 
sent generally either into the desert or into an unoccupied territory, or 
into absolutely new locations, where they will be needing everything, 
as they have left behind them everything they had in the world." 12 

An important call for help arrived in the United States after the Peet 
letter of August 1915, a confidential telegram of September 3 by Am- 
bassador Morgenthau to authorities in Washington. The State Depart- 
ment a few days later advised the vice-president of the Phelps, Dodge 
Corporation and the father of two missionaries in Turkey, Cleveland 
H. Dodge, that Morgenthau's telegram had asked him to help set up a 
committee to save some of the Armenians. Concurrently, Peet in Con- 
stantinople sent a letter to the executive secretary of the American 
Board in Boston, James L. Barton, urging him to ask the Rockefeller 
Foundation for money; the Armenian story, he said, was "beyond 
words." 18 

Cleveland Dodge responded to Morgenthau's telegram by bringing a 
committee together in his New York office on September 16. Dodge 
induced the American Board secretary, Barton, to be chairman. In the 
meeting Dodge personally pledged $60,000 for relief and agreed to 
underwrite all overhead in administering the funds received by the 
committee. The Dodge Relief Committee 14 thereupon instructed its 
chairman, Barton, and a wealthy industrialist chosen treasurer of the 
group, Charles R. Crane (who was also chairman of the Board for the 
missionary school, Constantinople College for Girls), to visit the State 
Department to secure more information. 


13 Peet to James L. Barton. Aug. 17, 1915, File 169.3, American Board Ar- 
chives, Houghton Library, Harvard University. 

18 Peet also said the deportation probably was affecting ninety per cent of the 
Armenians, and that there was little being done to mitigate its horrors. Peet to 
Barton, Sept. 6, 1915, File 16.9.3, Armenian Board Archives, See also Cleveland 
Dodge to Colonel House, Oct 11, 1915, Edward M. House MSS at Yale Univer- 
sity; James L. Barton, Story of Near East Relief (1915-1930): An Interpretation 
(New York: Macmillan, 1930), pp. 8-10. 

1& Many missionaries called the new group the Dodge Relief Committee ac- 
cording to a letter of a retired missionary, Luther R. Fowle, to the author, 
March a7, 1961. The organization also had other names, including Committee on 
Armenian Atrocities, New York "Times, Sept. 27, X915. 
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The Dodge Relief Committee on November 20, 1915 became the 
American Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief (ACASR). In 
1918 and 1919 it would change its name twice, to the American Com- 
mittee for Relief in the Near East (ACRNE) and then, more simply, 
Near East Relief. Persons on the relief committee in 1915 of around 
forty men represented nearly every American Protestant institution in 
the Near East. Jews and Catholics had only four members. 

James L. Barton as chairman of the ACASR and executive secretary 
of the American Board had a strategic position. After spending his boy- 
hood and college years in Vermont and being ordained a Congregational 
clergyman, he had departed under the American Board for Harput in 
the Armenian vilayets of Asia Minor. There as a young man of thirty- 
eight he became president of an American Board school, Euphrates 
College. Recognizing his abilities, the Board soon called him from 
Euphrates College to become a foreign missions secretary in Boston. 
Barton in a short time was the dominant administrator. In the post of 
executive secretary he especially promoted education in Turkey, and in 
a constant dialogue with the United States government sought to guard 
American institutions there. When he became leader of the newly- 
launched ACASR he was sixty years of age. With a regal bearing en- 
hanced by a white Vandyke beard, he impressed individuals who knew 
him by a mastery of detail and a seriousness of purpose. Having special 
concern for Ármenians because of his years with them, he worked his 
Boston office with unflagging energy. Staff members at American 
Board headquarters were acutely aware of his presence, for they had 
considerably less to do when he was out of the office. Once during a 
trip a colleague at Boston wrote Barton: “Well, Old Fellow,... We 
miss you like a toothache when we get over it. I mean not as being so 
glad to have you gone but as being very conscious that you are gone." 15 

Lobbying for the ACASR, Barton received much support from the 
American government. To get more public interest Barton and his 
associates persuaded Congress to pass a resolution of sympathy for 
Armenian and Syrian sufferers. They also recommended that President 
Woodrow Wilson appoint a special day for collections. The ACASR 
chairman appealed to Wilson: “Tens of thousands have miserably 
perished and still the assassin's hand is not withdrawn. I urgently trust 
that you will call upon all America sacrificially to remember this 
bleeding, stricken people" 16 on October 22, 1916. The President 
complied. Copies of the President's proclamation, printed in red and 


15 Letter by the editor of the Missionary Herald, W. E. Strong to Barton, Feb. 
10, 1919, File 3.2, American Board Archives. There is an unpublished, typewritten 
(330 pp.) Barton autobiography in the James L. Barton MSS at the Boston head- 
quarters of the United Church Board for World Ministries (formerly the Ame- 
rican Board). Some of Barton’s publications: Daybreak in Turkey (Boston: 
Pilgrim, 1908) ; Educational Missions (New York: Student Volunteer Movement, 
1917). 

16 Barton to Wilson, Aug. 16, 1916, File 3.2, American Board Archives. 
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black, reportedly went to every clergyman, governor, and mayor in the 
United States. Many governors and mayors issued similar proclama- 
tions. The American public responded with generosity to the ACASR. 
“Relief for victims of war in the Near East became a kind of national 
crusade." 17 'The government, aiding in administration of relief, 
cooperated with the Red Cross to donate the services of a collier in 
December 1916 to carry supplies to Syria. Barton influenced the State 
Department to induce the belligerents, including Turkey, to allow the 
vessel through the blockade. 

Selecting writers who were casual about objectivity, Barton made 
publicity by the ACASR a major factor in expanding the relief move- 
ment, The ACASR used the image of the terrible Turk which Ameri- 
cans had accepted since massacres of Armenians in the 1890s arid 
described Turks as inhuman, barbarous, treacherous, agents of the 
Germans; it glorified Armenians as generous, responsible Christians. 
These stereotypes would later militate against the understanding of 
Near Eastern realities needed by Americans to fulfil missionary desires. 

Through the initial period of ACASR activity until the spring of 
1917, Barton and Dodge were not unmindful of postwar prospects for 
Turkey. Barton was hoping that the ACASR could affect the dispo- 
sition of the Ottoman Empire. Barton wrote that he wanted information 
which “newspapers will review, that promoters of the relief cause will 
use widely, and that will have influence in shaping thought with 
reference to the future of the Turkish Empire.” 18 


3 


In obtaining assistance for missions and relief from the United 
States government, the ACASR chairman and secretary of the Ameri- 
can Board, James Barton, had received indispensable support from 
Cleveland H. Dodge. A friend of President Wilson, Dodge was an 
invaluable liaison between the American Board secretary and the Chief 
of State. 

Wilson and Dodge, two years apart in age (Dodge was the junior), 
had begun their friendship in the 1870s. Graduating from Princeton 
University together, young Cleveland went on to executive respon- 
sibility in the family mining company, the Phelps, Dodge Corporation; 
young Thomas Woodrow went into law practice. Years later after 
Wilson had become a professor at Princeton, Dodge helped raise a 
fund in 1898 to supplement Wilson’s salary to keep him at Princeton. 
Dodge in 1902 joined fellow trustees of the school to elect Wilson the 
first lay president of Princeton. Among other controversial plans, the 


17 DeNovo, American Interests and Policies in the Middle East, p. 103. The 
relief program sent much „propaganda to Woodrow Wilson. See Box 498, Series 4, 
Woodrow Wilson MSS in the Library of Congress. 

18 Barton to William W. Rockwell, March 11, re File 3.2, American Board 
Archives, 
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new president sought to break up the club system at Princeton in favor 
of the supposedly more educationally-sound ‘quads,’ and it was Dodge 
especially who stood by him. As for Wilson's political career, Dodge 
was a leading supporter in his friend's move from Princeton to the 
governor's office at Trenton, New Jersey. At the time of Wilson's 
presidential campaigns in 1912 and 1916, Dodge assisted with the 
largest donations. For the election of 1916 Dodge gave over $ 100,000. 
Refusing both political office and a large place in the Wilson ad- 
ministration, Dodge contented himself with occasional advice to his 
friend in the White House. Before the War, Dodge influenced the 
President primarily in some of the latter's appointments, and in 
American foreign policy with Mexico where Phelps, Dodge had mining 
properties, Often using Dodge's home, Riverdale, as a refuge from 
political and personal tension, the Chief Executive strengthened ties to 
Dodge. At the latter's death the New York Times suggested Dodge 
"to be the only early friend of President Wilson who remained his 
close friend to the end.” 19 

Cleveland Dodge supported Christian causes in the Near East partly 
because of the interests of relatives, particularly his children, in that 
part of the world. 20 He raised four children, two of whom, Elizabeth 
and Bayard, went as missionaries to the Ottoman Empire. Elizabeth 
married a professor and administrator at Robert College, George H. 
Huntington. Cleveland himself in 1g09 became president of Robert 
College's board, a post he held until his death. His son Bayard married 
the daughter of the second president of Syrian Protestant College, 
Howard S. Bliss. The latter, the same age as Cleveland Dodge and a 
dedicated, well-trained missionary educator, succeeded his father Daniel 
Bliss for a term from 1902 to 1920. At the end of the War, Cleveland 
Dodge and Howard Bliss were to pull the United States into questions 
about the future of the Arabs in the Ottoman Empire. Bliss then 
labored so hard for American protection of the Syrians and mission 
interests that in 1920 he unexpectedly died. 

Many members of the Wilson administration knew Cleveland Dodge 
as a person who had a large stake in Near Eastern missions. T'his 
awareness, as mentioned, had prompted Henry Morgenthau in a tele- 


19 New York Times, June 25, 1926. See also Robert L, Daniel, “The Friendship 
of Woodrow Wilson and Cleveland H. Dodge," Mid-America, XLIII (July 1961), 
182-196; an attack on Dodge's alleged business benefits because of closeness to 
Wilson, Frank H. Blighton, Woodrow Wilson and Co. (New York: Fox, 1916). 
For Dodge's financial contributions to Wilson's campaigns, see Arthur S. Link, 
Wilson: The Road to the White House (Princeton: Princeton University, 1947), 
pp. 336, 403, 485; Charles R. Crane to Dr. Elliott, Aug. 1916, Charles R, Crane 
MSS, located at the offices of the American Universities Field Staff and the 
Institute of Current World Affairs New York City; Morgenthau to House, 
June 28, 1916, House MSS. 

20 See “The Near East Loses Its Greatest Friend,” in News Letter of the Near 
East Colleges, Sept. 1926, located at the offices of the Near East College Associa- 
tion, New York City. 
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gram to Washington of September 3, 1915 to mention Dodge as an 
individual who would assist in organizing relief for Armenians. 

Relations among Dodge, Wilson and Barton produced a large mis- 
sionary influence from April 1917 to the Armistice in 1918 upon de- 
cisions by the United States government regarding the Near East. 
Barton together with Dodge helped hold the President and Congress to 
Ottoman-American neutrality. Although in 1918 the American Board 
secretary advocated both a presidential mediation of Bulgaria’s bound- 
ary questions (the ill-fated Washburn-Moore Commission) and an 
American war with Turkey, the military achievements of the West 
did not leave time to carry out either idea. But underlying these actions, 
whether concerned with neutrality, war, or mediation, was a desire to 
protect mission and relief programs among the minorities in the Near 
East and make possible the leadership of the United States in the Near 
East. Barton, with assistance from such others as Dodge, also developed 
plans for reconstruction in the Turkish Empire in association with the 
peace-planning commission (the Inquiry) and with the State Depart- 
ment. He outlined for the Inquiry a protectorate over a federated Otto- 
man Empire under such a great power as America, and for the State 
Department a protectorate by the United States over an independent 
Armenia. These were ambitious schemes. 

There was a prospect in 1918 for an American protectorate in the 
Near East, and realization of it assuredly would have been tradition- 
breaking. During the nineteenth century America had eschewed the 
formal balance-of-power struggle in the Old World, but with participa- 
tion in the War, enthusiasm had risen to solve foreign problems, 

During the latter months of 1918 the industrious secretary of the 
American Board, James Barton, had pressed for the United States to 
assist the freedom of Armenia. He received encouragement to do so, in 
part, because the War had allowed a certain liberty for Russian Arme- 
nians. The United States and the West, aroused by missionaries and 
other friends of Armenia, by the end of the year 1918 nominally sided 
with the Armenian revolution. The Wilson administration promised 
autonomy. Theodore Roosevelt, speaking at the New York City Hall 
in September 1918, declared that “Armenia must be freed,” 21 and 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge in December introduced a resolution 
favoring Armenian independence. 

The thought of an Armenia guided by the United States, prompted 
in no small way by missionaries, along with the idea of participation 
by America in a League of Nations, held the prospect of ending the 
isolation of the United States from trans-Atlantic power struggles. 
Cornelius Patton’s World Facts and America’s Responsibility illustrated 
the missionary view. 22 The author, home secretary of the American 

21 New York Times, Sept, 7, 1918 


22 Cornelius H. Patton, World Facts and America’s Responsibility (New York: 
Association, 1919). 
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Board, published this work at the end of the War. In what he called 
ten "facts," he theorized that Islam, Hinduism and Buddhism were 
decadent chiefly because Western colonialism dominated the followers 
of these religions, and that Christianity was expanding because the 
West had defeated the Turks. Patton claimed that the War of “in- 
describable woe... has helped wonderfully to establish the Kingdom 
of love, joy, and peace ... a new world unity emerges, and a basis for 
brotherhood and permanent peace is being laid." America was the model 
for nations, he felt, and he quoted a Chinese official's prayer, “Oh God, 
make China like the United States." Although he recognised that com- 
mercial greed and lynchings were poor models, he believed that God 
had used the War to prepare Christian America to reorganize world 
affairs, particularly in the Near East. "At last America knows herself 
and her world. The days of our isolation ... are gone forever. The 
transformation was sudden, radical, permanent." The United States 
had become a “missionary nation" to help such peoples as minorities 
in the Ottoman Empire. In "facts" six and seven, he noted that Anglo- 
Saxons controlled half the word's commerce and in 1917 gave twenty- 
eight of the thirty million dollars spent for world-wide Protestant mis- 
sions. This was proof that American and British democracy would gain 
supremacy. Acknowledging that he wrote like one who had a "shortcut 
to the millenium,” he justified his ideas as “practical idealism.” In a 
final chapter he called for the “Church” to lead America in world 
conquest. In this “new Era” campaign, he urged news of the Kingdom 
of God to take equal space with secular news, all to the exaltation of 
the risen, conquering Christ. 

Patton and other missionaries were not alone in their approach to 
foreign policy, for most Americans in 1918 thought of the War idealis- 
tically—as a struggle to end war. If not with the best reasoning, mis- 
sionaries had foresight in pushing a League of Nations and American 
guidance of Armenia, They sensed that isolationism was not the wave 
of the future and that the United States—notwithstanding Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s dictum against entangling alliances—needed regular and direct 
participation in trans-Atlantic affairs. 

Missionaries were uncertain about whether an American protectorate 
in the Near East would come to pass when in December 1918 the 
President journeyed to France with members of the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace. Some members of the Peace Commission 
had interest in Barton’s plan—a prospectus which he had prepared for 
the Inquiry on a federated Turkey hopefully under American super- 
vision. One American leader had defended part of this idea before the 
Peace Commission left for France: “Undoubtedly Turkey should be 
continued as a unit... to agree to a severance of such an organic 
unity would be to lay one’s self open to the rebuke of Solomon ad- 
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minstered to the false mother." 23 The Commission without question 
favored autonomy for Armenia. 

As the American Commission steamed to Europe, a relief commis- 
mission—guided by the missionary ‘state department’ 24 in Boston— 
went abroad in December 1918. The American Committee for Relief 
in the Near East (ACRNE), name of the American Committee for 
Armenian and Syrian Relief after June 1918, sent this relief expedi- 
tion to Europe and the Near East. Plans for the relief commission had 
developed at the time that Barton and Dodge had given up on the 
Washburn-Moore Commission and an American declaration of war on 
Turkey. Through a relief expedition Barton proposed to get some one 
hundred missionaries of the American and Presbyterian Boards back 
into the Ottoman Empire as relief workers to occupy the mission sta- 
tions, to distribute relief, and advance an American protectorate. 25 

The Board secretary could anticipate success for his aims because 
the ACRNE had become a powerful organization. In the United States 
the relief institution had held conferences in every state for Sunday 
School and church leaders. Nearly every Protestant church in America 
included someone in a local relief committee. With money coming in 
from April 1917 through October 1918 at an average of $500,000 a 
month, the ACRNE in this period handled over $8,000,000—nearly 
half as much as all American Board property in Turkey. The total 
raised by the ACRNE from its beginning in 1915 until October 1918 
was $ 11,000,000. The ACRNE in 1918 hired a certified public accoun- 
tant, began publishing financial reports, and sought a Congressional 
charter. Paying administrative expenses—as he had promised in Sep- 
tember 1915—as well as contributing to the general fund, Dodge also 
became treasurer. Dodge helped secure $2,000,000 in 1918 from the 
Red Cross, and aided in establishing joint Red Cross-ACRNE expedi- 
tions and committees, 26 


38 Sidney E Mezes to Walter Lippmann, Nov. 16, 1918, Sidney E. Mezes MSS 
at Columbia University. 

% Barton's “office in the Congregational Building in Boston is a sort of state 
department, to which confidential reports come as though by natural gravitation, 
where long-visioned policies are formed, where information of both the common 
and the inflammable varieties is filed for reference. Though the American Board 
does not control all the American missions in Turkey, it has become a sort of 
unofficial clearing house for mission activities... it has taken on an almost 
diplomatic character." H. K. Moderwell, "America's Dilemma on War with Tur- 
key,” New York Tribune, June 23, 1918. 

25 See Barton to Dodge, Oct, 1, 1918, Barton to James Bryce, Oct, 22, 1918, 
File 3.2, Peet to Barton, Oct. 4, 1918, File 16.9.3, Barton to Peet, Sept. 27, 1918, 
File 3.2, American Board Archives. 

26 See files on Near East Relief, Barton MSS; Robert L. Daniel, “From 
Relief to Technical Assistance in the Near East: A Case Study, Near East Relief 
and Near East Foundation,” unpublished Ph. D. thesis. University of Wisconsin, 
(1953), 47 TE: Missionary Herald, CXIV (March-October 1918), 110, 482; Barton 
memorandum, "Work of the American Committee for Armenian and Syrian Re- 
lief,” enclosed in a letter to D. L. Pierson, April 15, 1918, File 3.2, American 
Board Archives, 
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Through the months in which America fought Germany, the 
ACRNE buried the United States in pro-Armenian literature. Relief 
bulletins showed dead Armenians, living skeletons, or pathetic orphan 
children. Nearly every page of this literature attached to Turks such 
words as “brutal” or “rapacious.” The authors of such propaganda 
ignored that Armenians murdered Turks. Barton recognized this decep- 
tion when he wrote to an Armenian leader in Paris, Boghos Nubar: 
“There is no danger of any propaganda making the Americans feel that 
the Armenians are maltreating the Turks. The idea is universally estab- 
lished here in this country that the Armenians are the worst sinned 
against of any on the face of the earth, and that the chief of sinners 
is the Turk, backed by the T'euton." ?7 In an article for the Red Cross 
Magazine, former ambassador to Turkey, Henry Morgenthau, who 
cooperated closely with the ACRNE, called Germans and Turks “dia- 
bolically" guilty and uncivilized, while he referred to Armenians as 
“fine old, civilized Christian peoples" caught in the “fangs of the 
Turk.” 28 And in a widely distributed autobiography, Ambassador 
Morgenthau’s Story, the author gave five chapters to the deportation of 
Armenians including many details about tortures and wholesale killings 
by Turks and Kurds. Morgenthau concluded that the “whole history of 
the human race contains no such horrible episode as this.” 29 

Armenophile literature intimated that America should stabilize the 
Near East. Relief officers believed that this plan would bring an end 
to the cycle of massacre, propaganda, money, relief, and further mas- 
sacre. Barton in March 1918 declared to a correspondent that the relief 
committee “and its extensive propaganda has everywhere revealed the 
incompetence and cruelty of the Turkish Government. I think you can 
rest assured that there is no thought on the part of the President or 
anyone in the State Department contrary to this point of view.” 30 
Thus by September 1918 he could anticipate that a relief expedition to 
the Near East might lead to an American protectorate in the Near East. 

The government of the United States gave indispensable aid to the 
relief commission. Missionary William Peet at Washington in early 
November 1918 had sollicited State Department support, and the De- 
partment offered “every assistance" and induced the War Department 
to release a ship without charge to carry relief goods and supplies. With 
backing by Dodge and the State Department, Barton requested help 
from the director of the American Relief Administration, Herbert 
Hoover. The latter hoped he could secure one hundred to two hundred 
trucks from army supplies in France, and asked the ACRNE to con- 
sider occupying Asia Minor in the same sense that the American Relief 


27 Barton to Boghos Nubar, May 21, 1918, File 3.2, American Board Archives. 
28 Henry Morgenthau, "The Greatest Horror in History," Red Cross Magazine 
(March 1918), 7-15, in Morgenthau MSS. 
29 Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story, pp. 321-322. 
99 Barton to James Bryce, March 12, 1918, File 3.2, American Board Archives. 
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Administration was occupying Europe. Peet and Morgenthau worked 
out details in coordinating the relief organizations. 31 Secretary of State 
Robert Lansing on November 20 declared that the expedition plan 
"enjoys complete approbation of this Government." 32 Seeing that a 
large-scale expedition to the Near East would need much public sup- 
port, Morgenthau and Dodge asked Wilson to back a massive drive to 
raise several million dollars. Dodge reminded the President that a 
relief commission was to be a link in reconstructing Christian races in 
Asia Minor, and requested his continued support: “Your sympathy and 
cooperation in the past three years... has been the largest single factor 
in enabling us to secure the generous amounts which the American 
people have given." 'The President assented. In a proclamation written 
November 29, 1918, Wilson asked for $ 30,000,000 for those who 
"through no fault of their own" had been left in starving and shelterless 
conditions in the Near East. 38 

Soon the relief commission left for Europe. Barton wrote: "America 
is dead in earnest in its endeavor to save the Christian populations... 
from complete annihilation and I am confident that by urging this relief 
work we are creating a sentiment that will later favor, if desired, aid 
in the political reorganization of Armenia at least." 34 

Barton desperately was trying to salvage missionary enterprise in the 
Ottoman Empire. The numbers of missionaries of the American Board 
within Turkey late in 1918 had dipped—with loss of about 75 per cent 
of staff (over 100 missionaries)—to the level of the mid-nineteenth 
century. During the War and its aftermath around twenty of those 
missionaries who heroically had stayed at their posts to fight epidemics 
and give relief died of typhus, cholera and pneumonia. Mission activity 
often ceased as compounds became refuges for Armenians. Damage to 
property ran into the millions of dollars. Many interior schools disinte- 
grated Would the Peace Conference act to protect the missionaries? 


(to be continued) 
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81 “You have done a splendid piece of work 1n your relation with Hoover and 
his committee, That is worth your whole stay in Washington this year.” Barton 
to Peet, Nov. 16, 1918, File 32; see also Peet to Barton, Nov. 2, 4, 14, 1918, File 
16.9.3, American Board Archives; Herbert Hoover, The Memoirs of Herbert 
Hoover (3 vols., New York: Macmillan, 1951), I, 385-380; ACRNE, News Bid- 
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London, John W Davis, to British Foreign Secretary A. J. Balfour, Jan. 13, 
1919, Barton MSS; letter to Herbert Hoover (unsigned but probably written by 
Morgenthau), Nov. 15, 1918, Morgenthau MSS. 

32 U.S. State Department, Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
Re gig (2 vols, Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1934), MEE 
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THE FIRST CRUSADE AND THE IDEA 
OF'CONVERSION' * 


(First Installment) 


Not much attention has been paid to the role which the idea of 'con- 
version' played in the First Crusade.! It must be admitted that the 
primary objective of the Crusade was the Christianization of territory 
(ie. Syria-Palestine), usually conceived of as attainable only by the 
extermination of a large part of the Muslim population (as in the mas- 
sacres of Antioch, June, 1098, and Jerusalem, July, 1099). ? However, 
in the actual course of the conflict between the Crusaders and the Mus- 
lims, the religious enthusiasm which impelled the Crusaders to strive 
for the ‘Christianization’ of the territory sometimes led them to an 
interest in the ‘Christianization’ of the population (i.e, the Muslims of 
Syria-Palestine) as well,3 and there was a small, but significant 
number of conversions to Christianity among those with whom the 
First Crusaders came into contact during their march from Constanti- 
nople to Jerusalem (1097-1099). 

Pope Urban II, as a disciple of Pope Gregory VII, 4 inherited some 
of his master's interest in Crusading against the Muslims, 5 just as he 
inherited his master's interest in their conversion, 9 an interest ex- 


* This article is based on Chapter 5 of my Catholic Missions to the Muslims 
to the End of ihe First Crusade (1099), unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Southern California (Los Angeles, 1963), 226 pp. 

LG F. Maclear, History of Christian Missions during the Middle Ages (Cam- 
bridge-London, 1863), p. 351; K. S. Latourette, History of the Expansion of 
Christianity (New York-London, 1938), II, 317; infra, n. 3, 10. 

2 Infra, n 78. 

8 For the dichotomy between Christianization of territory and Christianization 
of population, O. Van der Vat, Die Anfänge der Fransiskanermissionen (Werl, 
1934), p. 181. Like the writers supra, n. 1., he incorrectly thinks that the Crusades 
were uninterested in Christianizing population and that this idea was introduced by 
St. Francis of Assisi, 

* H K. Mann, Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages (London-St, Louis, 1925), 
VII, 253-5. 

6 H. Prutz, Kulturgeschichte der Kreuzsüge (Berlin, 1883), p. 409-500, n. to 

p. 12; Mann, Lives, VI, 60 ff.; A. J. MacDonald, Hildebrand, a Life of Gregory 
VII (London, 1932), Index, $3. Crusades; C. Erdmann, Die Entstehung des 
Kreuszugsgedankens (Stuttgart, 1935), pp. 149 f£; U. Schwerin, Die Aufrufe der 
Papste sur Befreiung des heiligen Landes (Berlin, 1937), p. 12; S, Runciman, 
History of the Crusades (Cambridge, 1951), I, 90-2; A. Waas, Geschichte der 
Kreussüge (Freiburg, 1956), I, 61-3. 

9 Galterus, Vita Sancti Anastasii, 5, in Migne, Patrologia Latina (hereinafter, 
MPL), CXLIX, 429, À: un Cf. my "Who was the ‘Monk of France’ and when 
did he write? A note on D. M. Dunlop's, ‘A Christian Mission to Muslim Spain in 
the 11th Century, " Al-Andalus, XXVII (1963), 249-60, wherein I demonstrate 
that Abbot Hugh of Cluny wrote al-Mugtadir b Hud, the Muslim ruler of Sara- 
gossa, two missionary letters, 1074 and 1078; Pope Gregory VII was behind the 
letters; Anastasius of Cluny was sent to Muslim Spain to bear the first letter 
and employed the trial by fire as a missionary method (long before St, Francis 
of Assisi); the occasions for the letters of r074 and 1078 respectively were the 
failures of the pre-Crusades of Count Ebles of Roucy and Duke Hugh I of 
Burgundy; the letters were sent to facilitate the Spanish Reconquista by the pen, 
since the sword in each case had just failed. 
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pressed already in the very first year of his pontificate (1088). In 
restoring to the see of Toledo, newly recaptured from the Muslims 
(1085), the primatial dignity over the other sees of Spain, the Pope 
exhorted its incumbent Archbishop, Bernard of Sahagun, a former 
Cluniac monk, two show himself worthy of great pontifical honor by 
caring for both Christian and Muslim in his diocese without offence. 7 
The Pope urged Bernard to labor zealously to convert the Muslims to 
the Christian faith “with God’s largess, by words and examples.” 8 
This seems to imply that the Pope believed that God participated in 
the conversion process in some way and that conversion would be 
achieved both by preaching and by Christians dealing ethically with 
Muslims. ® 

It has been argued that in his speech at the Council of Clermont 


7 R, I Burns, “Journey from Islam: Incipient Cultural Transition in the Con- 
quered Kingdom of Valencia (1240-80)," Speculum, XXXV (1960), 338, n. 5, 
citing D. Mansilla, ed, Monumenta Hispaniae Vaticana (Rome, 1955), I, doc no. 
27 (Oct 15, 1088); on Archbishop Bernard, Mann, Lives, VIL 192, 33 337-8. The 
Pope's remarks here may well have been a warning against taking the type of 
action which Bernard later took when he confiscated the mosque alloted by treaty 
to the Muslims of Toledo and transformed it into a Church. Latourette, History, 
TI, 315 & n 22; Y. Bear, History of the Jews in Christian Spain, trans. L. Schoff- 
man (Philadelphia, 1961), I, 49, 

8 Burns, Speculum, XXXV, 338, n. 5; for the very similar attitude of the 16th 
(the missionary) chapter of St. Francis of Assisi's "Regula prima non bullata," 
1221, H. Boehmer, Analekten sur Geschichte des Franciscus von Assisi (Tübingen- 
Leipzig, 1904), p. 14. 

® Archbishop Bernard, perhaps heeding the pope’s instructions, probably had a 
hand in the baptism of Zaida, the daughter-in-law of al-Mutamid of Seville, whom 
al-Mutamid gave as a concubine to King Alfonso VI of Castile (1065-1109) to 
cement a political alliance Pelayo of Oviedo, Chronicon Regum Legionensium 
(shortly after 1109), in L Vazquez de Parga, ed, Tertos Historicos en Latin 
Medieval Siglos VIII-XIII (Madrid, 1952), p. 101, lines 104-6. E. Levi-Provencal, 
“La mora Zaida, ” Hesperis, XVIII (1934), 1-8, 200-1; I. de las Cagigas, Los 
Mozarabes (Madrid, 1947), II, 446-7, 474, n. 70, 72; Vazquez de Parga, "Alfonso 
VI," Diccionario de Historia de Espanya (Madrid, 1952), I, 109, b, to 110, a; P. 
Aguado-Bleye, Manual de Historia de Espanya (7th ed.; Madrid, 1954), I, 604; 
D. Hannay, “Alphonso VI,” Encyclopaedia Brittanica, I (1961), 687, b. Zaida-Eli- 
zabeth may well be the source of Orable-Guibourc, the famous Muslim woman 
of the chansons de gesie who converted to Christianity and married the great 
southern French hero, William of Orange. U. T Holmes, History of Old French 
Literature (1st ed.; New York, 1937), pp 102-4, 106-7; Cagigas, Mosarabes, II, 
447, 474-5, n. 73-4. The supposition that Archbishop Bernard may have had a 
hand in the conversion of Zaida-Elizabeth is strengthened by the fact that two 
other possible references to converts from Islam in the primary sources for the 
reign of King Alfonso VI (1102 and 1103) seem to be closely connected with 
Archbishop Bernard. Cagigas, Los Mudejares (Madrid, 1948), I, 77, n. 36. The 
names of both of the possible converts cited by Cagigas, "Petro Sarracinz," 1102, 
and "Ordonyo Sarracinniz," 1103, come from documents closely connected with 
Sahagun, Archbishop Bernard's place of origin. King Alfonso himself does not 
seem to have had any especial interest ın the conversion of the Muslims. He made 
no efforts in this direction when he took Toledo, 1085; Aguado-Bleye, Manual, 
I, 604; Baer, History, I, 49-50. To my knowledge, the first Castilian monarch to 
show even a theoretical interest in the conversion of Muslims was Alfonso VIII 
(1158-1214). P. K, Hitti, History of the Arabs (8th ed.; London, 1963), P. 542. 
His interest was lukewarm. S. Grayzel, The Church and ‘the Jews in the XITIth 
Century (Philadelphia, 1933), pp. 112-3, 118-9. 
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(1095). which launched the First Crusade, Pope Urban II showed no 
interest in any attempt at conversion. 10 However, closer examination 
reveals that in at least three of the five accounts of this speech, there 
are hints that the Pope may well have had the question of conversion 
in mind, especially when these hints are seen in the light of Pope Ur- 
ban's communication of 1088 to Archbishop Bernard of Toledo. Ac- 
cording to Guibert of Nogent, who wrote ca. 1109 (second in time to 
Fulcher of Chartres, who wrote ca. 1101), the Pope stated that “with 
the end of the world already near... the Gentiles (Turks) fail to be 
converted (italics mine) to the Lord." 11 According to Baudri of Dol, 
who claims to have been present at Clermont when the Pope spoke but 
who wrote only ca. 1110, the Pope stated that the Turks “are not con- 
verted (italics mine) to the faith; nor is it to be wondered at, for a 
blindness of mind rules over them.” 12 According to Robert the Monk, 
who also claims to have been present but who wrote only ca. 1122, the 
Pope called the Turks "a race utterly alienated from God;" however, 
the phrase, "alienated from God," is used by other chroniclers of the 
First Crusade to mean "not converted to Christianity." 13 The fact that 
the Pope referred to the Turks as “not converted to Christianity"—and 
not simply as “pagans” or "infidels"—would seem to indicate that the 
idea of their conversion played some róle in his thinking. The Pope's 
statements at Clermont do not indicate that the conversion of the Mus- 
lims was the Primary goal of the Crusade for him, but they do show 
at least that Urban II had some hope that a successful Crusade might 
bring about conversions among the Muslims (just as he seems to have 
hoped that it would reunite the schismatic Greeks to the Latin 
Church). 14 Some of the Pope’s listeners might even have gotten the 
idea from his words that since the trouble the Turks were causing might 
well be due to the fact that they were “not converted to the faith,” much 
of the “Middle Eastern problem" could be solved if indeed they would 
be converted, by persuasion or by force. 


10 P. A. Throop, Criticism of the Crusade (Amsterdam, 1940), p. (123, n. 36, 
citing D. C. Munro, “The Speech of Urban II at Clermont, 1095," American 
Historical Review, XI (1905), 231-42. . 

11 Guibert of Nogent, Historia Hierosolymstana, II, iv, in Recueil des Histo- 
riens des Croisades (hereinafter, RHC), published by the Academie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres Gate, 1841-1906), Historiens Occidentaux (hereinafter, 
BOO: 5 vols. (1844-95), IV, 137-40; for an English translation, A, C. Krey, 

First Crusade, The Accounts of Eye-Wtnesses and Participants (Princeton- 
London, 1921), p. 39. Runciman, History, I, 107, 108 & n. 1, 330, n. 4. Note the 
apocalyptic aspects of the Pope’s statement as reported by Guibert. Cf. infra, 


n. 58, 
12 Baudri of Dol, Historia Jerosolimitana, T, iv, RHC, HOC, IV, 12-15; Krey, 
fas Crusade, p. 34. Runciman, History, I, 108 & n. 1, 330 & n, 5. 

Robert the Monk, Historia Hierosolomitana, I. i-ii, RHC, HOC, III, 727-9; 
Krey, STEE p. 30. Runciman, History, I, 107, 108 & n. 1, 330 & n. 6. Cf. 
C. Meredith Jones, “The Conventional Saracen of the Songs of Geste,” Speculum, 
XVII (1942), 206 & n 1; infra, n. 32. 

14 Runciman, History, I, 93-105, 
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There is concrete evidence that from the very beginning the idea of 
‘conversion’ was alive among the Crusaders. In the first half of 1096, 
what Frederic Duncalf has called “The Peasants’ Crusade" 15 passed 
to the East via eastern France, the Rhineland, southeastern Germany, 
Bohemia, and Hungary. All along their route, the Crusaders plundered 
and massacred the Jews. However, quite often these Crusaders offered 
the Jews a choice between baptism or death. 19 The leaders of "The 
Peasants" Crusade" responsible for the attempts to convert the Jews 
were Volkmar, Gottschalk, and Count Emich of Leisingen. All three, 
but especially Gottschalk, were followers of Peter the Hermit, and 
Peter, as we shall soon see, 17 was largely responsible for bringing to 
the surface whatever interest in the conversion of Muslims was latent 
in the First Crusade. 18 Tt is only logical to expect that the Crusade in 
the Near East would also soon lead to attempts to convert the Muslims, 
especially since the Jews and Muslims were closely linked in the mind 
of the medieval Christians on the eve of the First Crusade. 1? 

The close ties of some of the Crusade leaders, especially of Peter the 
Hermit, with the Byzantines at Constantinople may very well have been 
a key factor in increasing Crusader interest in the possibility of con- 
versions, The history of Byzantine missions to the Muslims is still an 
uncharted wilderness, but it seems that whenever Byzantine political- 
military power was on the rise vis-à-vis the Arabs, Byzantine interest 
in the Muslims was also on the rise. The Byzantine mission to the 
Muslims probably arose during the revival of the Empire under Leo III 
“the Isaurian” (717-740). 29 When the Byzantine army began to move 
once more against the Caliphate, in the middle of the gth century, un- 


15 F Duncalf, “The Peasants’ Crusade,” American Historical Review, XXVI 
(1921), 440-53, who derived the expression, apparently, from T. Wolff, Die 
Bauernkreusstige des Jahres 1096 (Tübingen, 1891). 

16 Runciman, History, I, 134-41; Waas, Geschichte, I, 120; Duncalf, "The 
First Crusade: Clermont to Constantinople,” in K, M. Setton, ed., History of the 
Crusades (Philadelphia, 1958), I, 260, 262-5; S. Baron, Social and Religious Histo- 
ry of the Jews (Philadelphia, 1957), IV, 98-106, 283-93, n. 1-21; E. L Dietrich, 
“Das Judentum im Zeitalter der Kreuzzüge," Saeculum, III (1952), 94-131. 

17 Infra, n, 38 f£, 

18 Runciman, History, I, 136-7. Peter the Hermit himself used the threat of 
massacre to extort money from the Jews of Prance and Germany. Runciman, 
rom 136; A a in Setton, ed, History, I, 260; Baron, Social od Religious 

istory, IV, 

19 J. Trachtenberg, d and ihe Jews (Cleveland-New York-Philadelphia, 
1961), pp. 184, 250, n. 27 Baron, Social and Religious History, IV, 92-4, 284, n. 4. 
Pope Gregory VII, Gelee IL 49, MPL, CXLVIII, 400, B: 13-15 to C; Mac- 
Donald, Hildebrand, pp. 142-3; T. Oestreich, “Gregory VII,” Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, VI EA 793, a. D. M. Dunlop, "A Christian Mission to Muslim Spain 
in the 11th Century,” Al-Andalus, XVII (1952), 265, citing Christian II, no. 3, 
ca. 1078; supra, n. 5. Chanson de Roland, lines 3651-2; D. L. Sayers, trans, Song 
of Roland (Harmondsworth, 1957), p. 190. Runciman, History, I, 287; "Baron, 
ibid, 109-10, 295-6, n. 26. 

2 Cf, my "The Ninth-Century Spanish Martyrs Movement and the Origins 
of Western Christian Missions to the Muslims," The Muslim World, LV (1965), 
327, n. 21. 
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der Emperors Michael III “the Drunkard” (842-67) and Basil I “the 
Macedonian" (867-886), Byzantine interest in the conversion of Mus- 
lims seems to have revived. ?1 During the great Byzantine Reconquista 
of the mid-1oth century, this interest was once again very great. 22 It 
would seem that the revival of the Byzantine Empire under the great 
emperor Alexius Comnenus (1081-1118), led to a similar revival of 
missionary interest. 23 Alexius' daughter, Anna Comnena, tells that her 
father, in the early part of his reign dangled offers of marriage allian- 
ces before the various Turkish princes of Asia Minor in an effort to 
disunite them, and it is quite possible that along with these offers of 
intermarriage with Christians went innuendos of even greater rewards 
if the intermarriages were accompanied by the conversion of the Tur- 
kish princes involved to Byzantine Christianity. 24 Emperor Alexius 
commissioned the great work of Euthemius Zigabenus, the Panopha 
Dogmatike, a polemic against all heresies, in which Euthemius devoted 
a rather lengthy section to an attack on Islam, and Euthemius' Dispu- 
tatio describes a debate which he entered into with a Muslim philos- 
opher in the city of Melitene. 25 There is some evidence that Alexius' 
son, Emperor John IT “Calojohannes” (1118-1143), was also interested 
in the conversion of the Muslims and may well have inherited this in- 
terest from his father. 26 Peter the Hermit was very well received by 


21 Ibid, 327 Í., n. 22-37. 

32 G. E, von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam (and ed.; rd 1953), p. 50 & 
n. 104; Cagigas, Mosarabes, I, 191, 228, n. 12; Grunebaum, ibid. , D 58 & n. IOI, 
citing A. Rambaud, L’Empire "Grec ou Dixidme Siècle (Paris, 1870), pp. 248-0; 
Latourette, History, II, 299 & n. 62, citing A A. Vasiliev, History of the Bysan- 
tine Empire (1st ed.; Madison, 1928), 1, 374-5; Runciman, Byzantine Civilization 
(and ed.; New York, 1956), pp. 234, 254, n. I1; Baron, Social and Religious 
History, TV, 190; Latourette, tbid., 310 & n. 3, citing A. von Kremer, Kuliur- 
geschichte des Islams unter den Chalifen (Vienna, 1877), IL, 405-6; Hitti, History, 
P. 460 & n. 2; Latourette, bid., 303, citing E L. Butcher, Story of the Church of 
Egypt (London, 1897), II, 8-19; Runciman, History, I, 35-6; Hitt, History, 
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pp. 1. 

33 Even before Alexius's reign, Samonas, bishop of Gaza, attacked Islam in his 
Dialeksis pros Akmed ton Sarakenon, ca. 1036; Eichner, "Die Nachrichten über 
den Islam bei den Byzantinern," Der Islam, X XIII (1936), 142 & n. 6; K. Krum- 
bacher, ed, Geschichte der bysantinischen Literatur (527-1453) (and ed.; Munich, 
1897), pp. 81 ff. Michael Psellus (1018-79), the great Byzantine scholar, boasted 
several Arabs among his pupils; some of them may have become converts to 
Christianity. Runciman, Byzantine Civilisation, p. 234; Grunebaum, Medieval 
Islam, p. 56, n. or. 

2* Runciman, History, T, Ar Byzantine Civilisation, pp 234, 254, n. II; case 
of valida Elizabeth, sw supra, n. 9. 

25 J. Wickert, “Die Panoplia Dogmatica des Euthymios Zigabenos," Oriens 
Christianus, VIII (1908), 278-388; G Simon, Der Islam und die christliche Ver- 
kündigung (Gütersloh, 1920), p. 13; Eichner, Der Islam, XXIII, 138-9 et passim; 
U. Monneret de Villard, Lo Studio del? Islam in Europa nel XII e nel XIII 
Secolo (Vatican City, 1044), pp, 15-16. 

26 John's Grand Domestic, the Turk Axuch, was probably a convert from Islam. 
Runciman, History, Il, 209, 224. During the Byzantine siege of Shaizar, 1138, 
conducted in person by Emperor John, Muslims who escaped from the city in 
order to save their lives by asking for baptism were received as proselytes and 
neither slain nor enslaved. Waas, Geschichte, II, 237 & n. 247; Runciman, ibid., 
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the Byzantines at Constantinople and shown great favor by the Em- 
peror; other Crusade leaders with their followers were equally well 
treated. ?7 It is highly possible that the interest of Peter the Hermit 
and other Crusaders in the conversion of the Muslims was stimulated 
by what they learned of the history and contemporary example of the 
Byzantine mission to the Muslims. 28 

Another key factor which probably helped increase the missionary 
interest among the Crusaders was the forced ‘conversion’ of the Italian 
Crusader chief Rainald. When Rainald led a break-way of Italians and 
Germans from the main French body of Peter the Hermit’s followers 
and marched out beyond Nicaea to take a castle called Xerigordon 
(September, 1096), Turkish reinforcements besieged his group until 
thirst drove them to surrender. Upon receipt of a promise that all 
Christians who embraced Islam would be spared the sword, Rainald 
opened the gates to the enemy and with some of his followers chose 
conversion; most of the Christians, however, chose to die as martyrs 
and thereby cast Rainald's act into bold relief. 29 Rainald's forced 'con- 
version' to Islam almost certainly had a profound effect on the Cru- 
saders and especially on Peter the Hermit, 30 and it is our suggestion 


pp. 215-17; infra, n. 89. The Turk Bursuk, a general under both Emperor John 
and his son Manuel Comnenus (1143-80), was probably a convert from Islam. 
Runciman, ibid., p. 234. For Manuel Comnenus’s intense interest in the conversion 
of the Saracens, which he probably inherited from his father John, A. Keller, Der 
Geisteskampf des Christentums gegen den Islam bis sur Zeit der Kreussüge 
(Leipzig, 1896), p. 55; A. Graf, “Muhammedanermission im Mittelalter,” Evan- 
gelisches Missions-Magasin, New Series, LX (1916), 63-4; Eichner, Der Islam, 
XXIII, 159; T, T. Rice, Seljuks in Asia Minor (London, 1961), p. 61; R. Roeh- 
richt, “Zur Korrespondenz der Paepste mit den Sultanen und Mongolenchanen 
des Morgenlandes im Zeitalter der Kreuzzuge,” Theologische Studien und Kri- 
tiken, LXIV (1891), 360-1; B. Altaner, Die Dominikanermissionen des 13. Jahr- 
hunderts (Habelschwert, 1924), p. 72 & n. 1-2; Van der Vat, Anfänge, p. 138, 
n, 11; N. Daniel, Islam and the West (Edinburgh, 1960), Index, s v. Alexander III. 

27 Runciman, History, I, 117 & n. 1, 127, 142-71. 

28 The anonymous Norman author of the Gesta Francorum refers to the 
Paulicians (Publicani) more than once, e.g, at III, 9, in L. Brehier, ed., Histoire 
Anonyme de la Première Croisade (Paris, 1924), p. 48, 49, n. 3. However, the 
Paulcians had largely been destroyed in the East by Emperor Basil I (ca. 872) ; 
their ideas lived on here mainly among sects which resided for protection among 
the Muslims. If the author of the Gesta learned about them from Byzantine 
theologians (eg. , Euthymius Zigabenus, who wrote against them as well as the 
Saracens in his Panoplia Dogmatike, supra, n. 25), then the author of the Gesta 
and other educated men among the Crusaders could well have learned about the 
history and contemporary example of the Byzantine mission to the Muslims from 
these same Byzantine theologians. Cf. infra, n. 32, 40, and especially 88 

39 Runciman, History, I, 128-30, 132-3, n. 1; Krey, First Crusade, p. 71; Waas, 
Geschichte, II, 215 & n. 114. 

80 Idem. Interestingly enough, in the Conquéte de Jerusalem (by Graindor of 
Douai, 1180-1200, based on Richard the Pilgrim, ca. 1100; Holmes, History, 
p. 124), Peter the Hermit, taken prisoner by the Muslims, is required to adore 
their idol and does so; henceforth, he figures as a Christian spy. Daniel, Islam 
and the West, pp. 310-11, 389, n 11. This tradition which makes Peter the Hermit 
a forced convert to Islam may reflect the fact that Peter was profoundly affected 
by the forced conversion of Rainald. 
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that it called forth within the Crusaders the desire to respond by 
treating the Muslims in the same way in order to make up at least 
psychologically for the loss of Rainald and his men. 31 

A first indication of some vague interest in the conversion of Mus- 
lims during the course of the march from Constantinople to Jerusalem 
dates from the time shortly after the battle of Dorylaeum (July, 1097). 
The anonymous Norman author of the Gesta Francorum, an eye- 
witness of the battle, wrote that the Turks would be the finest of races 
if only they were Christians, the words “if only" suggesting an interest 
in their conversion. 82 This statement by the anonymous Norman 
chronicler shows that a certain admiration and tolerance for the Mus- 
lims had arisen among the Crusaders after seeing how well the Turks 
had fought at Dorylaeum, and that this tolerance was possibly linked 
with the growth of some interest in the possibility of their conversion. 

The probable reconversion of Firouz may also have helped increase 
Crusader interest in this possibility. Firouz, an Armenian Christian 
who had become a Muslim, had risen to a high position in the govern- 
ment of Yaghi-Siyan, the Turkish ruler of Antioch, but he chose to 
betray his master by reaching an understanding with Bohemond to let 
the Crusaders into Antioch via that part of the defenses Firouz com- 
manded. 38 Firouz's political betrayal of the Muslims of Antioch must 
have involved his religious betrayal of them as well (Ge, his conversion 


81 Peter the Venerable's interest in the conversion of the Muslims (1140's) may 
have peen sparked in part by his desire to do something about Christian ‘apostasies’ 
to Islam in Spain and North Africa under the intolerant rule of the Almoravides. 
R. W, Southern, Western Views of Islam in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1962), 
pp. 38-9; Hutti, History, p. 544; G Fernandex-Alonso, "Siviglia," Enciclopedia 
Cattolica, XI (1953), 700; Baron, Social and Religious History, ITI, 124-7, 289-92, 
n. 5-8 Similarly, Roger II of Sicily's interest in the conversion of the Muslims 
(ca. 1150) may have been sparked by secret ‘apostasies’ to Islam among some of 
his officials. L. I. Newman, Jewish Influence on Christian Reform Movements 
(New York, 1925), p 249 & n. 23-4; Baron, tbid., IV, 21-2. 

32 Gesta Francorum, III, 9, in Brehier, Histoire Anonyme, pp. 50-2; Krey, 
First Crusade, p. 115; Runciman, History, I, 187; D. C Munro, “The Western 
Attitude toward Islam during the Crusades,” Speculum, VI (1931), 334-5; J. 
Crosland, Old French Epic (Oxford, 1951), p. 144; infra, n. 42, 74, 83, 94 The 
Gesta’s statement links it here with the Chanson de Roland, wherein the expres- 
sion, "what a great knight that Saracen warrior would make if only he were a 
Christian, appears frequently, Cf. Chanson de Roland, line 899, 3164; Sayers, 
Song of Roland, pp. 87, 172; W. W. Comfort, “The Literary Role of the Sara- 
cens in the French Epic," Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America, LV (1940), 633 & n. 22 

88 Runciman, History, I, 231-5, especially 231-2, n. 3, 235, n. 1. Radulph of 
Caen, ca. 1113, and Anna Comnena, late 1130's, call Firouz an Armenian. Ray- 
mond of Aguilers, 1098-9, and the Gesta, 1100-1, call him a Turk. Raymond, how- 
ever, uses an expression, furcaiws, which translates "Turkified"; this could refer 
merely to cultural "Turkification," but probably reflects religious “Turkification,” 
ie, conversion to Islam, as well. If so, this might explain why the Armenian 
chronicler, Matthew of Edessa, does not mention Firouz's Armenian origin; Mat- 
yid would have been ashamed to admit that Firouz, a convert to Islam, was an 

rmenian, 
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back to Christianity), for his political action made him totally depend- 
ent on the goodwill of the Christians for survival. However, he could 
not have hoped to keep the goodwill of the Christians without returning 
to Christianity, for the attitude of the conquering Christians toward a 
convert from Christianity to Islam would have been unfavorable to 
say the least, regardless of what he had or had not done for the 
Christians in the political realm. If this thesis is correct, then the Firouz 
incident probably was—as suggested—one more factor contributing to 
an increase of Crusader interest in the possibility of the conversion of 
Muslims; if "apostates" returned into the Christian community, there 
was also hope that other Muslims would turn towards the Christian 
community. Muslims were often considered to have been Christians 
anyway, before Muhammad led them into Islam, and thus their conver- 
sion, in a sense, would only be converting back those who had “aposta- 
sized" from Christianity. 94 

Seeing the Turkish behavior at the battle of Dorylaeum and profiting 
from Firouz' betrayal, some of the Crusaders, especially the relatively 
more tolerant Normans of Southern Italy and Sicily (where there was 
a considerable Muslim population) may well have thought of the possi- 
bility that the conversion of the Turks—if not of all of them, then at 
least of a part of the nation—could lead to a reconquest of the entire 
Middle East for Christianity. 

But the crucial event of the First Crusade, which seems to have 
brought out into the open the latent desire of some of the Crusaders to 
attempt to convert the Muslims, may well have been the discovery of 
the Holy Lance at Antioch by Peter Bartholomew (June 15, 1098). 35 
The discovery of the Holy Lance undoubtedly sent a tremendous im- 
pulse of religious enthusiasm through the Crusaders, and the moral up- 
lift given by the Lance was probably the major factor in the Crusader 
defeat of Kerbogha, the Turkish general who came to relieve Antioch 
and besieged the Crusaders therein (June, 1098). 36 The religious en- 
thusiasm generated by the discovery of the Holy Lance seems to have 
been quite similar to that generated by a revival meeting. This type of 
religious emotion tends to be dynamic, expansive, aggressive and out- 
ward-looking, in short, missionary-minded. This seems to be the case 
because this type of religious emotion is so unstable and volatile that it 
needs constant reconfirmation. This reconfirmation is gained by con- 


34 Daniel, Islam and the West, pp. 83-4, 335, n. 19. 

35 Runciman, History, I, 241-6, and his “The Holy Lance Found at Antioch," 
Analecta Bollandtiana, LXVI (1950), 197-205. 

96 Letter of the Crusading Princes to Pope Urban II (September, Oe ae 
Fulcher of Chartres, Historia Hierosolimitana, XXIV, 8, in RHC, HO C, TIL 
351; M. E. McGinty. Fulcher of Chartres, Chronicle of "Ihe First Crusade Phila 
delphia, 1941), pp. 57-8; Krey, First Crusade, p. 193. C£. Krey, tbid., p. 163; R. 
B. Yewdale, Bohemond I, Prince of Antioch (Princeton, 1922), P; 71; R. H 
Nicholson, Tancred (Chicago, 1940), pp. 66-7; Runciman, History, 1, 247. 
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verting others and thus gaining their testimony to the same truths held 
dear by those who were first affected by the revival type religious ex- 
perience. If this hypothesis is correct, then the religious enthusiasm 
generated by the discovery of the Holy Lance would tend to make the 
Crusaders more desirous to convert the Muslims than to kill them, for 
no dead person could give testimony to the religious truths of Chris- 
tianity. 

One of the greatest moments in the history of the First Crusade, as 
well as in the history of Christian missions to the Muslims in the Mid- 
dle Ages, was the attempt of Peter the Hermit to convert Kerbogha to 
Christianity. Many scholars, in discussing Peter the Hermit's embassy 
to Kerbogha, have said absolutely nothing about this attempt at con- 
version; 87 to my knowledge, the only exception among modern scholars 
is Adolf Waas. 88 Some of these scholars have even questioned whether 
we can know anything at all about what went on between Peter and 
Kerbogha. 89 The reason for overlooking the importance of this attempt 
may well be in part the mistaken notion held by modern scholars that 
the First Crusade had nothing to do with missions to Muslims. 


87 T. F, Michaud, Histoire des Croisades (6th ed. ; Paris, 1841), I, 265-7; J. G. 
Edgar, Crusades and the Crusaders (Boston, 1868), pp 89-90; T. A. " Archer-C, L. 
Kingsford. Crusades (New York-London, 1894), p. 74; J. L Mombert, Short 
History of the Crusades (New York, 1894), p. 64; Yewdale, HOME I, p.71 & 
n. 93; R. Grousset, Histoire des Croisades (Paris, 1934), I, 103; Nicholson, 
Tancred, p. 67 & n. 2; C. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord à l'Époque des Croisades 
(Paris, 1940), p. 217; C D. J. Brandt, Kruisvaarders naar Jerusalem, Geschiede- 
nis van de Eerste Kruistocht (Utrecht, 1950), p. 180; Runciman, History, n 246-7; 
P. Rousser, Histoire des Croisades (Paris, 1957), p. 97; J. H. and L. Hill, 
Raymond IV de Saint- Gilles, 1041 (ow 1042)-1105, trans. & ed, F. Costa-P. X UA 
(Toulouse, 1959), pp. 78-9 The latest biography of Peter the Hermit, Y. Le 
Febvre, Pierre l'Ermite (Amiens, 1946), 215 pp. does not get as far as his 
embassy to Kerbogha. 

88 Waas, Geschichte, I, 143 & n. 39. Inconsistently, in his footnote, Waas says 
that the best account of Peter's embassy to Kerbogha is that of William of Tyre; 
but William wrote only ca. 1175, relied on second hand information (chiefly Al- 
bert of Aix, ca. 1130) for the First Crusade, and neglected to mention Peter's 
attempt to convert Kerbogha even though his main source, Albert of Aix, Histo- 
ria Hierosolymitana, IV, 44-5, in RHC, HOC, IV, 420-1 (Runciman, History, I, 
330), did mention it (from the Gesta). Cf. William of Tyre, Historia Rerum in 
Partibus Transmarinis Gestarum, VI, 15, in RHC, HOC, 1 258 ff; E. A. 
Babcock-A, C. Krey, trans, History of Deeds Done Beyond the Sea (New York, 
1943), I, 282ff; Runciman, History, I, 331-2, II, 476-7. Older, 19th century 
writers do mention Peter's attempt to convert Kerbogha, Cf. C. Mills, History of 
the Crusades (3rd ed.; London, 1822), I, 211-12; T. Keightley, Crusaders (Lon- 
don, 1834), I, 153-4; G. W. Cox, Crusades (New York, 1893), p. 68. 

89 H Lamb, Crusades (New York, 1930), I, 179; Runciman, History, I, 247. 
Runciman states that the speeches put into Peter’s and Kerbogha’s mouth by later 
chroniclers are clearly fictional; however, Runciman could not be referring here 
to the speeches put into the mouths of the principals by Anselm of Ribemont 
(infra, n. 40) and the Gesta (infra, n. 42), for they can not be considered “later 
chroniclers," having been written within a very few years after the event, by 
eye-witness participants in the Crusade, who could very well have gotten their 
information from Peter the Hermit himself, 
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There are four early primary source accounts of Peter the Hermit's 
embassy to Kerbogha (June 27, 1098): 


1. Anselm of Ribemont, July, 1098 40 
2. Raymond of Aguilers, 1098-9 41 

3. Gesta Francorum, 1100-1 42 

4. Fulcher of Chartres, 1101 48 


The accounts of Anselm and Raymond are very short and 
very similar and supply us with important particulars about the em- 
bassy, its origins, the ultimatum to Kerbogha and his reaction to it. But 
in spite of being early, they seem to have known only part of the story 
and therefore to have twisted the facts out of their natural and logical 
order. The Gesta, though a bit later, is a more detailed account and its 
particulars have a genuine ring to them. It is only in this account that 
Peter's attempt to convert Kerbogha is hinted at, although there would 
seem to be oblique reflections of it in the two earlier accounts as well. 
Fulcher of Chartres supplies us with the important particular of the 
trial by battle of champions. It will not be possible here to subject each 
of these four accounts to minute historical-critical analysis in the at- 
tempt to reconstruct what really happened during the course of Peter 
the Hermit's embassy to Kerbogha; at this point, a summary of my 
conclusions about the embassy will have to suffice. 44 

On June 27, 1098, one day before the Crusaders had planned to at- 
tack Kerbogha, a council of the Crusade leaders met and decided to 
send a last embassy to Kerbogha. The embassy was first to present an 
ultimatum: "Leave Antioch at once, or be driven from it by force!" If 
this ultimatum was rejected, Kerbogha was to be offered a trial by 
battle of champions to settle the issue between him and the Crusaders. 
If this also was turned down, the embassy was to return to Antioch and 
the Crusaders would launch a do-or-die sortie against Kerbogha on the 
next day, as previously planned. 


D 


40 H. Hagenmeyer, Epistulae ef Chartae ad Historiam Primi Belli Sacri Spec- 
tantes... Die Kreussugsbriefe aus den Jahren ro88-r100 (Innsbruck, 1901), no 
XV, 159; Krey, First Crusade, p. 190 Anselm, in his description of the 2adhdn, 
or the mwadhdhin’s call to prayer, seems to be saying that therein the Muslims 
are calling on their god, Muhammad (Baphometh). If so, this would reflect at 
least in part contemporary Byzantine misconceptions about the call to prayer. Cf. 
Eichner, Der Islam, X XIII, 236 ££; Daniel, Islam and the West, p. 323, n. 10, 

41 Raymond of Aguilers, Historia Francorum, 11, in RHC, HOC, III, 259; 
Runciman, History I, 328. 

42 Gesta Francorum, IX, 28, in Brehier, Histoire Anonyme, pp. 146-51; Runci- 
man, History, I, 329. 

43 Fulcher of Chartres, Historia Hierosolymitana, I, 21, in RHC, HOC, I, 
347; McGinty, Fulcher of Chartres, p 51; Runciman, History, I, 329. 

, 44 My article, “Peter the Hermit’s Embassy to Kerbogha (June, 1098), a Land- 
mark in the History of Medieval Christian Missions to the Muslims," is in prepa- 
ration. 
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Fearing to send one of its own members as envoy lest he be slain by 
Kerbogha in angry reaction to the Christian ultimatum, the council of 
Crusade leaders called for volunteers from outside its owns ranks, 
and, apparently, Peter the Hermit was the only (or the best) man who 
volunteered for this hazardous mission. Herlwin, who knew Arabic as 
well as Christian languages, was willing to go along as interpreter, per- 
haps also as a spy. Peter was given his instructions as outlined above, 
but when he reached the Muslim camp, instead of following instruc- 
tions, he attempted to do something completely unprecedented—to try 
to convert the Muslim general to Christianity. He promised Kerbogha 
that if he did convert he could keep Antioch and all the treasure in it, as 
a vassal of the Crusaders. The Crusaders would only take the cattle and 
be on their way to fight against the common and bitter enemy of both 
the Turks and the Crusaders, the Fatimids, who then controlled Jeru- 
salem. In short, Peter offered Kerbogha an alliance, conceived along 
the feudal lines then common in Western Europe, but only on condition 
that he convert to Christianity. The latter was the crucial point, for 
had Peter wanted to, he could just as easily have gone beyond his in- 
structions and offered Kerbogha an alliance without requiring his con- 
version to Christianity as a condition of the alliance. An offer not re- 
quiring conversion would have had a far greater chance of being ac- 
cepted than the one Peter made. Therefore, it would seem that Peter’s 
offer to Kerbogha was at least partly born out of missionary as well as 
purely military-diplomatic motives. Peter probably felt that Kerbogha 
was just weak enough in his military position because of ever increas- 
ing desertions to be forced to give a great deal of consideration to this 
offer, even from the purely military-diplomatic angle. But Peter 
probably hoped also that God would "illumine the mind” 45 of Kerbo- 
gha to accept Christianity out of purely religious as well as merely 
military-diplomatic motives. 

It can hardly surprise us to hear that Kerbogha rejected Peter’s 
offer; instead, he put forth a counter-proposal which probably reflects 
his outrage at the boldness of Peter’s offer. The Crusaders could keep 
Antioch as his vassals if they would convert to Islam. This time it was 
Peter who had to reject the offer and thereupon he delivered the ulti- 
matum he had been instructed to deliver by the Council of Crusade 
leaders: “Leave Antioch at once or be driven from it by force!” Ker- 
bogha was not bluffed and scornfully rejected this ultimatum. There- 
upon, Peter suggested that the matter be settled in a trial by battle of 
champions, Kerbogha also rejected this suggestion. Peter and Herlwin 


45 Cf. the Addendum to my article cited supra, n 6, “Some Similarities Between 
Pope Gregory VII's Letter to 'Anzir' of 1076 and Abbot Hugh of Cluny’s Chris- 
tian II of 1078," no. 5, Al-Andalus, X XVIII (1963), 268-9. 
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had no alternative but to return to the Crusader camp and report just 
what had happened. Peter almost certainly told the leaders of the Cru- 
sade that he had failed in an attempt to convert Kerbogha to Christia- 
nity before carrying out the actual diplomatic instructions he had re- 
ceived; he also had failed in presenting the ultimatum and in suggesting 
the trial by battle of champions. Thereupon, the Crusaders resolved to 
drive Kerbogha from Antioch by force and did so on the following day, 
June 28, 1098, with relative ease, much to their own surprise. 

Where did Peter the Hermit get the idea to attempt to convert Ker- 
bogha? He may have been inspired by news of Anastasius of Cluny's 
somewhat similar attempt to convert al-Muqtadir b. Hud, the Muslim 
ruler of Saragossa, ca. 1074. 48 

Also, Peter may have been influenced by several! of the factors men- 
tioned above as probably important in the development of the missio- 
nary interest of the First Crusade. Albert of Aix, writing ca. 1130, 17 
links Peter closely with Pope Urban II. 48 Peter is directly linked, via 
William the Carpenter, 49 with the bands that attempted to force the 
Jews of Central Europe into Christianity. 50 Peter was very close to 
the Byzantines. 51 He was very close to Rainald. 92 Though there is 
nothing in particular to link Peter especially with the battle of Dory- 
laeum 58 and the convert Firouz, 54 these factors probably influenced 
him also. Lastly, Peter was precisely the type of person to be pro- 
foundly stirred by the discovery of the Holy Lance. 55 

What factors impelled Peter to attempt to carry out his fantastic 
idea? First, we have the very practical consideration that if he could 
convert Kerbogha he could regain whatever prestige and reputation he 
had lost by his unsuccessful attempt to desert the Crusade in January, 
1098. 56 Secondly, and more importantly, we have the apocalyptic mo- 
tive. It was clear from Peter’s sermons that he believed that bold, 


468 Supra, n. 6. 

47 Supra, n, 38; Waas, Geschichte, I, 83 & n. 281. Beginning with Hagen- 
meyer, Peter der Eremite (Leipzig, 1879; cf. also the French trans, and ed, by de 
Furcy Raynaud, Le Vrai ei le Faux sur Pierre l'Ermite [Paris, 1883]), scholars 
have tended to discount Albert of Aix’s testimony on this matter. Runciman, 
History, I, 114-5. 

48 Supra, n. 4-14, especially n 11. 

19 Runciman, History, I, 141, 223. ‘ 

50 Supra, n. 15-19. 

51 Supra, n. 20-28, especially n 27-8. 

52 Supra, n. 29-31. 


55 Supra, n. 35-6. 

58 Nicholson, Tancred, p. 60; Runciman, History, I, 223; supra, n. 49 Tancred 
brought Peter back to the Crusader camp and if the two men exchanged views 
during their return, then their relationship here may have been of some im- 
portance m Tancred’s later interest in the conversion of the Saracens; infra, 
n. OI, 104 ff. 
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daring, self-sacrificing religious deeds, deeds to spread the influence 
of the Gospel in the world, were the prerequisite for God's sending 
Christ back down to Earth, something both Peter and his followers 
longed for greatly. 57 Peter, as a monk, could not attempt to spread the 
influence of the Gospel by physical force; but he could attempt to 
spread it by spiritual force, and what better way than by converting the 
military leader of the Muslims to Christianity? The apocalyptic dreams 
of the leaders of the 9th-century Spanish martyrs’ movement led them 
to attempt to convert some of the Muslims to Christianity in order to 
help bring about the downfall of Spanish Islam and with it hasten the 
Second Coming of Christ; in a similar way Peter the Hermit’s apoca- 
lyptic hopes led him to attempt to convert Kerbogha to Christianity, so 
that with the aid of the now converted troops the Crusaders could bring 
about the complete downfall of Eastern Islam as a prerequisite for the 
Second coming of Christ. 58 Peter's plan failed, but his attempt is of 
great significance in the history of Christian missions to the Muslims 
in the High Middle Ages. 

The uniqueness of Peter's attempt to convert Kerbogha lies in the 
fact that never before had a non-military member of a Christian army 
attempted to convert, in a face-to-face encounter (and not merely by 
letter), the head of the opposing Muslim army, right on the field of 
battle during a very temporary lull in extremely fierce fighting. 59 This 
is what made Peter's attempt to convert Kerbogha so bold and epoch- 
making, and, to my knowledge, such an attempt was not to be repeated 
until St. Francis of Assisi tried it with the Ayyubid Sultan of Egypt, 
Malik al-Kamil, in 1219, during a cessation in the violent fighting of the 
Fifth Crusade. 99 Dad Peter's plan worked, the entire First Crusade as 
well as the history of Christian missions to the Muslims in the High 


57 Runciman, History, I, 113-15; Waas, Geschichte, I, 76-85; Duncalf, in Set- 
ton, ed, History, I, 258; Baron, Social and Religious History, IV, 94-7, 102. 

88 Hor the influence of apocalyptic on the mission to the Muslim of the oth 
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World, LV, 320 f, n 40ff; of Pope Urban II, supra, n. 4-14, especially n. 11; 
of Peter the Venerable (1140's), Keller, Der Geisteskampf, pp. 54-5; of Pope 
Innocent III (1198-1216), my article cited, supra, n. 20, The Muslim World, LV, 
337 £., n. 81-8; of St. Francis of Assisi (1182-1226), M. W, Bloomfield, “Joachim 
of Fiore,” Encyclopaedia Brittanica, XIII (1961), 71, a; Van der Vat, Anfänge, 
p. 36 & n. 41; of Pope Gregory IX (1227-41), the nephew of Innocent III and 
the protector of the Franciscan Order, Van der Vat, dd, pp. 187-8, 

59 Anastasius of Cluny was not a member of a Christian army attempting to 
convert the head of the opposing Muslim army right on the field of battle. 
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90 Van der Vat, Anfänge, pp. 51 ff; R. Streit-J. Dindinger, Bibliotheca. Mis- 
sionum (Freiburg, 1951), XV, 13-16; J. P. Donovan, Pelagius and the Fifth 
Crusade (Philadelphia, r950), pp. 60-1; Runciman, History, IIL 159-60; M. 
Roncaglia, St. Francis of Assisi and the Middle East, trans. S. A. Janto (3rd ed; 
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1959) ; T. C van Cleve, “The Fifth Crusade," in Setton, ed, History, II, 415-16, 
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Middle Ages might have been very different (of course, Kerbogha 
would then have had the very difficult task of attempting to persuade 
or force his men to follow him into Christianity for essentially non- 
religious reasons). But Peter's attempt failed and the subsequent mis- 
sions to the Muslims during the First Crusade were on a much less 
grandiose scale. 

Peter the Hermit's attempt to convert Kerbogha seems to be reflected 
in several passages in the 12th-century chansons de geste. The scene in 
the Chanson de Roland, 91 wherein Charlemagne, engaging in mortal 
combat with Baligant, the Emir of the Muslims, demands Baligant’s 
conversion as a precondition for a feudal alliance between them, seems 
to be based on the very early accounts of Peter’s attempt to convert 
Kerbogha (especially the Gesta). Albert of Aix’s later and more em- 
bellished account (ca. 1130) 82 seems to be the basis for at least three 
further reflections in the chansons de geste of Peter’s attempt to con- 
vert Kerbogha. In the Couronnement de Louis, composed shortly after 
1130, the Muslim King Galafre, having landed in Italy to attack Rome, 
is opposed by Count William of Orange, who defeats Galafre's cham- 
pion, Corsolt, then defeats the entire Muslim army which refused to 
accept the results of the trial by battle of champions (i.e., conversion 
to Christianity) and finally succeeds in converting King Galafre him- 
self. 63 In the then very widely read story of Pseudo-Turpin, a variant 
prose version of the Chanson de Roland, composed in Latin ca. 1150, 
the Muslim King Agolander sees one Muslim champion after the other 
defeated, refuses to accept the results of these trials by battle, fights on 
against Charlemagne, is defeated, and finally consents to baptism. 64 In 
the Prise de Cordres et de Sebille, composed in the very late 12th cen- 
tury, the Muslim King Judas sees his champion, Butor, slain by the 
Christian hero Guibert d’Andrenas, and it is believed that in the lost 
conclusion of the poem the king saw himself forced to convert to 
Christianity. 65 There may well be other examples in the chansons de 
geste of conversions of Muslim rulers to Christianity (after the defeat 
of their champions and troops in battle), reflecting Peter the Hermit's 
attempt. In this way, via the immortalization it seems to have gotten in 
the chansons de geste, Peter's attempt appears to have exercised a great 
influence upon the development of Christian missions to the Muslims 
in the High Middle Ages. It is quite likely that the great outburst of 
Christian missions to the Muslims in the early 13th century and there- 


61 Chanson de Roland, lines 3589-601; Sayers, Song of Roland, p. 188. 

92 Supra, n. 38. 

68 Holmes, History, p 104. 
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after 66 grew at least in part out of the constant and continual reference 
to the conversion of the Muslims individually and en masse in the 12th- 
century chansons de geste, 87 


(to be continued) 


Temple University ALLAN CUTLER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


88 For the great 13th century Christian mission to the Muslims, in the absence 
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The Concept of Belief in Islamic Theology: A Semantic Analysis of Iman and 
Isiim. By Toshihiko Izutsu (Vol. VI of Studies in the Humanities and Social 
Relations of the Keio Institute of Cultural and Linguistic Studies, Tokyo). 
Yurindo Publishing Co., Yokohama, 1965. pp iv plus 260. 


Regardless of exactly what imdn and islam mean in the Qur?àn (see 
MW, LVII, pp. 73, 74 and 94-102, for recent discussions of this ques- 
tion), the molders of Islamic scholastic theology had tbeir own politico- 
social ideas and intellectual tendencies which marked their under- 
standing of these terms. Here is a fullblown, lucid description of the 
notion of belief in classical Sunni Islam, as seen in its historical evolu- 
tion and through a semantic analysis of its key technical words. The 
study should find a place among the growing number of useful manuals 
of Muslim theology written in European languages. 

Professor Izutsu provides a microscopic view of Islamic doctrine as 
he meticulously dissects the semantic elements of the concept of beliet. 
At the same time he presents the material comprehensively, transcend- 
ing the traditional categories to show the involved interplay of ideas 
among the various doctrinal grottps. 

In an appendix is given an English translation of the Kitab al-Imán 
from the Sahih of al-Bukhàri, prepared by W. P. McLean. 

Previous studies, such as that of Louis Gardet ("Les noms et les sta- 
tuts; le probléme de la foi et des ceuvres en Islam," Studia Islamica, V, 
61-123) have arrived at the same main conclusions as this book. The 
treatment here is fuller, however, and enriched by extensive translated 
quotations from Ibn Taymiyah, al-Ghazali, Al-Ash‘ari and other stand- 
ard authorities. The Murji?ites' thought occupies a central position in 
the book, as being the first to deal with the inner structure of imán 
(belief) as a theological concept (p. 83). The author classifies the 
Murj?ite position under three sets of problems: 1) those dealing with 
imán as tasdtq (assent) and ma‘rifa (knowledge); 2) those regarding 
the place of igrür (confession) in the structure of belief; and 3) those 
concerning “amaf (work). This classification provides an outline for 
three of the principal chapters. Especially illuminating is the treatment 
of the non-mystical idea of ma‘rifa and the carefully nuanced distinc- 
tions between taqlid (uncritical faith) and istidlal (reasoning) in mat- 
ters of religious belief. 

At first examination the book does not evidence a clear outline, but 
after reading it one sees that it is built around the clusters of ideas 
provided by the Khiarijites (Chaps. I-III) and the Murji?ites (Chaps. 
V-IX), with Chap. IV (“Iman and Islam’) and Chaps. X and XI 
being more or less autonomous. The use of more subtitles would have 
indicated this structure more clearly and helped for quick reference. A 
bibliography is lacking, although the sources are given in footnotes, The 
only Western scholars cited are A. J. Wensinck, Hans Ritter, A. S. 
Tritton, Henri Laoust and Abraham Halkin. 

The book is attractively printed; the system of transcription of 
Arabic words adequate and consistent; but unfortunately the text con- 
tains many typographical errors. 
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Professor lzutsu overcomes the overly schematic tendency of many 
analyses of Islamic doctrine. He shows well the interconnection of the 
ensemble, perhaps a little too well, for the overall impression is one of 
timelessness. This distortion is inevitable since the author has inten- 
tionally isolated Sunni scholastic theology from its living context of 
parallel doctrinal ferment among the Sufis and the Shi‘ites. 

This book constitutes brillant evidence in favor of the semantic anal- 
ysis of technical terms as a tool for the study of Islamic theology. In 
his way the author has brought us closer to an understanding of what 
iman means to Sunni Muslims. 


Algiers R. Marston SPEIGHT 


Anthologie de la Littérature Arabe Contemporaine. Vol, IT. Les Essais Choix, 
Présentation, Traduction et Introduction par Anouar Abdul-Malek. Editions 
du Seuil, Paris, 1965; pp. 464. 


'To understand the purpose of this ambitious effort at anthologizing 
it is necessary to refer to the preface by Jacques Berque in Vol. I, Le 
Roman et la Nouvelle (1964). There we see that the editors intend to 
give a literary picture of the modern Arab view of life, by balancing 
and interrelating elements of documentary concern with those of 
esthetic value. 

Anouar Abdul-Malek is an Egyptian journalist and social scientist. 
He assembles ninety texts by eighty-four authors from eleven Arab 
lands in this second volume of the Anthology. In a thirty-six-page in- 
troduction packed with provocative insights he points out the over- 
whelming influence of the nationalist movement upon the intellectual 
life of modern Arab nations. He sees Arab nationalism as above all the 
struggle for the recovery of authentic identity, and as such, to be distin- 
guished from modern European nationalism which is chatvinistic and 
aggressively domineering. 

Contemporary Arab thought is distinguished, writes the compiler, by 
its pragmatic, non-theoretical nature and by its efforts to synthesize 
traditional values with modern ideologies. To present a cross section of 
this intellectual activity the anthologist roughly divides the authors into 
“Tslamic fundamentalists” and “modernist liberals." The subject matter 
is in three categories: “political and social thought," “religion and 
philosophy," and “esthetics and culture.” The authors and their writings 
are presented in two chronological parts, according to two stages of the 
Arab nationalist movement, This arrangement is ingenious and har- 
monious. 

The overall image conveyed by this anthology is that of a confident, 
dedicated, involved group of writers, little given to introspection, and 
ardently struggling for Arab national identity. This image contrasts 
markedly with that of a Hisham Sharabi (MW, XLVII, 1957, pp. 187- 
193), who writes of “The Arab Intellectual Crisis,” of withdrawal from 
commitment, of doubt, of overweening concern to be understood by 
others instead of seeking to understand. 

The compiler’s choice of authors is scarcely open to reproach, since 
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he describes the criteria for his selection (p. 33), thus rendering sub- 
jective influence minimal. Nevertheless one wonders why Habib Bour- 
guiba (Bü Raqibah) is left out and Ahmad Ben Bella (b. Balla) is 
included. “Abd Allāh Gannün from Morocco and Hasan Husni ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab from Tunis are also omitted. A spot check of the trans- 
lation of several texts indicates that the translator does reliable work. 

This otherwise attractively and carefully presented volume fails to 
deal adequately with the problem of the transliteration of Arabic words. 
The absence of a universally accepted system of transcription does not 
justify a hodgepodge of inconsistent concessions to the demands of 
French spelling mixed with an uncertain set of Latin equivalents for 
Arabic sounds. 

As the first piece of research of its kind on a worldwide scale, this 
collection is of certain significant value. Whether it should be called 
literature, in the sense of belles-lettres, may be questioned. Documen- 
tary concern outweighs esthetics here. 


Algiers R. Marston SPEIGHT 


Al-Islam wa’ l-Masihiya. By Mustafa Hasan al-Bikri. Maktabat Dar Nashr 
al-Thagáfa, Alexandria, 1966. 


This book is the second refutation of Father Basilyos’ book, Al- 
Haqq, to be reviewed in The Muslim World (see M.W., LVII (1967), 
342, for a review of “Abd al-Latif Ibn al-Khatib's Hadha Hwwal- 
Haqq). Actually, al Bikri's hook appeared before al-Khatib’s answer, 
and was distributed immediately by newsboys all over Egypt. It is this 
kind of book-—done hastily, on inexpensive paper, with innumerable 
misprints and hasty research—a popular rather than scholarly defense 
of Islam. Unfortunately, though both books—al-Bikri’s and Father 
Basilyos'—were published in Alexandria, that of the Coptic priest was 
withdrawnalmost at once, and is well-nigh impossible to obtain. This 
general bias in the area of printing and distribution is not unexpected; 
indeed, the reason why both Muslim answers found such a ready mar- 
ket is that they correspond to the comfortable prejudices of traditional 
Islam. To deplore all this is not to deny that bias and prejudice also 
exist on the Christian side. But surely it is only when we both can rise 
above this level of mutual recrimination that we can hope to build con- 
structively, in inter-religious encounter. 

One is aware throughout of the author’s formidable and virtually 
impregnable fortress of presuppositions, against which the opponent is 
prejudged and found wanting. One of these absolutes, for example, is 
that the Christian scriptures are unreliable, and that the Qur?àn affirms 
this (15). Thus the author cannot even see the mass of evidence ad- 
duced by the Christian author, also from the Qur?^àn, that it accepted 
as valid the scriptures of its time. At one point he does not even bother 
to answer extremely thought-provoking verse (11, part 8). Quranic 
"preservation" of these earlier revelations of God is limited to what the 
dogmatic position of Islam says these could have contained (13). Is- 
lamic literalism about any revelation as a book "sent down" becomes an 
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a priors denial that the New Testament can have any part in authentic 
scripture (20). The “impeccability of the Prophets,” a dogma to which 
Islam came only in later years, and which has little objective basis in 
the Quran itself, is used to invalidate Biblical narratives about various 
prophets (13). 

Given these traditional Islamic criteria for measuring the Christian 
faith, the author can hardly find it anything but curiously absurd. In- 
stead of grappling with what Christians are trying to express about 
Christ's special relation to God, he simply resorts to calling names— 
polytheism and unbelief (37). The idea of crucifixion is caricatured 
and its intrinsic injustice is blamed for what the author calls the moral 
decadence of modern Europe (59). Its entrance into Christian teaching 
is traced to "Paul, a Jew, who was the worst enemy of Christians, and 
saw that he could not destroy their religion and deceive them except by 
entering it" (56). The disciples are defined only within the limits of 
the author's presuppositions of who they are (12). 

Many errors demonstrate the shallow and hasty research on which 
the book is based. Paul's Galatian reference to "another gospel" is taken 
literally (26); we are referred to Paul's "second letter" (27); Mark 
and Luke are disciples of Jesus (29). A fanciful justification of the 
Quranic passage accusing the Jews of deifying ““Uzayr” is given (23), 
and the traditional arguments based on the Greek word paraclete are 
parroted without ever coming to the point usually proved by them (95). 
The spurious Gospel of Barnabas is repeatedly quoted without hesita- 
tion or apology; at one point it is described as “the most accurate of 
the gospels, and the most worthy of acceptance, since Barnabas was one 
of the disciples of Christ who transmitted his teachings directly from 
him” (97). Western authorities quoted about Christianity are quite 
limited and obviously one-sided (109-110). 

The reader looks in vain for any sign of genuine dialogue, the least 
admission that there might be any truth whatsoever in Christian think- 
ing. Two Quranic verses about the crucifixion are noted by the author 
(61), but the one affirming Christ’s death must be subordinated to that 
one seeming to deny it. Is there not even the remotest possibility that 
the opposite is true? Might it not be that the Qur?àn was much more 
cordial to an interpretation in agreement with Christian teaching and 
earlier books of revelation, than the later dogmatic position of Islam 
came to be? Will we ever get beyond the level of opposing dogmatic 
absolutes—on either side—to the point where sympathy and under- 
standing can reach out across the tragic impasse to which history has 
brought us, and which is so graphically demonstrated by the bitter ex- 
change of these books? 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation KENNETH E. Nom 
Hartford, Conn. 


Baal, Christ, and Mohammed: religion and revolution in North Africa. By 
John K. Cooley, John Murray, London, 1967. pp. xv plus 368. 


This book (first published in the United States in 1965 and now in 
a United Kingdom edition with an additional introduction), is an able 
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account of religion as perhaps the decisive factor in past and contem- 
porary history in the Maghreb. Its five parts deal with the history of 
North Africa to the Arab conquest, the history of Muslim North 
Africa to the French occupation, Christian missionaries (medieval and 
modern, Roman Catholic and Protestant) and Muslim rulers Christian- 
ity and the national revolutions, and the challenge of the future. It 
demonstrates the skills of a good correspondent of a good newspaper, 
and it is based on wide reading (there is a six-page bibliography) and 
reference to specialists. An exception to this is the chapter on “Anglo- 
American Protestant Efforts.” In the first place, its very title over- 
looks the presence of Protestant missionaries from a dozen and more 
other countries. Again, the documentation for this chapter is both thin 
and out of date, many of the statements are inaccurate, and the quota- 
tions are sometimes unrepresentative. It is significant that the largest 
Protestant agency at work in Algeria and Tunisia, the North Africa 
Annual Conference of The Methodist Church, is never mentioned as 
such, nor is the inter-mission Christian Center for Maghrebine Studies 
in Algiers, nor the Evangelical Missionary Council (now called Asso- 
ciation of Protestant Churches and Agencies in Algeria). Incidentally, 
the North Africa Mission, an international faith mission which is listed 
as the Protestant mission, is not even a member of the last-named As- 
sociation, which embraces twelve other missionary agencies. Use of 
Willy Normann Heggoy’s dissertation Fifty Years of Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Movement in North Africa, 1881-1931 might have saved the 
author from a number of blunders in this section, which contain blem- 
ishes on an otherwise praiseworthy book. There is a full index and a 
glossary of Arabic terms. (Mention must be made, however, of a slip 
which occurs in the definition of Mozarab and mustaribun.) 


Boston, Mass. Witty Normann Heccoy 


Egyptian Guilds in Modern Times, By Gabriel Baer. The Israel Oriental Society 
(Oriental Notes and Studies, No 8), Jerusalem, 1964. pp. xviii plus 192. $ 4.50. 


Islamic guilds, although knowledge of which has long been recog- 
nized as a requisite to the proper understanding of Muslim social, eco- 
nomic, and political life, have been largely neglected by scholars, par- 
tially because of a paucity of source materials about them. The result 
has been an unfortunate lacuna in the knowledge of Muslim society 
throughout the long history of Islam—a lacuna which can be filled only 
through the publication of studies such as the present one. "Long 
periods in their (ie., the guilds’) history," notes Dr. Baer, "are still 
completely obscure, and only a few detailed studies have been published 
on guilds in single countries—mainly about the later periods of their 
development." 

Gabriel Baer, associate professor of the history of the Muslim coun- 
tries in the Hebrew University, has become noted for his excellent 
studies on the social and economic history of Egypt since Muhammad 
"Alt. The present monograph, examining the position of the guilds of 
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1gth-century Egypt, carries on the work he has done previously on 
landownership and the village shaikhs. 

Following a lengthy discussion of the guilds, their structure and func- 
tions, Professor Baer goes on to describe how and why it was they dis- 
appeared at the turn of the century. Taking exception to the views of 
a number of modern scholars, he points out that rather than destroying 
the guilds, Muhammad *Ali, in his unsuccessful attempt to industrialize 
Egypt, was forced to utilize them in his administrative machinery of 
the country. Because of a shortage of capable administrators Muham- 
mad *Ali not only desired to keep the guilds alive; he also gave greater 
authority to the shaikhs over the members of the guilds, subservient of 
course to his own needs. 

Finally, Dr. Baer carefully examines the causes for the final dis- 
appearance of the guilds and identifies three primary factors: discrim- 
inatory taxation by the government, the capitulatory treaties which 
placed the Egyptian artisan and merchant in an unequal position with 
the European, and the importation of cheaper mass-produced European 
goods against which the more expensive, largely hand-crafted local pro- 
ducts could not compete. In other words, the rapid westernization of 
the country destroyed, quite naturally, what had become an anachro- 
nistic means of controlling both the laborers and their goods and 
services. 

It is to be hoped that this valuable and interesting study will lead to 
further investigations into other important aspects of modern Egyptian 
history, a number of which are noted by Professor Baer in both text 
and footnote. 


Denver, Colorado C. L. GEDDES 


The Trucial States: A Brief Economic Survey (Middle East Economic and 
Social Monographs, No. I), By K. G. Fenelon. Khayats, Beirut, 1967. pp. od. 


Dr. Fenelon, whose pioneering work in Middle Eastern statistics has 
placed government officials and scholars in his debt, most notably in 
Irag, here proves that more than energy and perseverance are required 
to survey the economy of the Trucial States. The little book under re- 
view is in fact a brief history based upon inadequate sources, with a 
scattering of economic data, mostly relating (for obvious reasons) to 
Abu Dhabi and Dubai. The author was aware, as his preface indicates, 
that he was taking on a difficult task. It might have been better to delay 
publication until a better foundation of economic materials had been 
built up. 

If it was to be history, Dr. Fenelon should have called upon Lori- 
mer's great gazetteer, rather than relying on such pale reflections as 
Major Clarence Mann's Abu Dhabi. It would also appear that David 
Holden's recent Farewell to Arabia would be much more germane than 
Sanger's The Arabian Peninsula (1954). But the work is described as 
an economic survey, and therefore much the most conspicuous absentee 
in the Select Bibliography is the Economist Intelligence Unit's Middle 
East Oil and the Arabian Peninsula, published quarterly with an annual 
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supplement, and a mine of the kind of information the author required. 
Some of the work done in Beirut, such as Fuad Itayims’ Middle East 
Economic Survey, would have rendered good service as well. 

Dr. Fenelon is rushing things a bit by counting on oil as a major 
factor in the Dubai economy. This may not be the case until 1970, un- 
less there is a crash program such as the one which put Oman ‘on 
stream’ before schedule in mid-1967. A current activity about which 
more could be said—necessity having conferred respectability, and re- 
spectability, publicity—is gold smuggling, one of the mainstays of the 
Dubai economy. There is no speculation about, nor even mention of, 
the vast new harbor nearing completion at Bundur Abbas on the 
Persian shore, and its implications for smuggling and other commercial 
activities, since much of what is imported at Dubai is re-exported 
across the Gulf. The projected deep-water port for Dubai is not men- 
tioned either. 

The information on the Trucial Oman Scouts is badly out-of-date 
and the sections on pearl diving and falconry are largely padding. It 
might be noted, however, that other authorities would dispute Dr. Fene- 
lon’s statement that an experienced pearl diver could stay under water 
as long as four minutes. It is more important, in this context, to point 
out that the Saudi Arabian riyal is not the currency used in Dubai, 
which, in partnership with Qatar, has its own currency. The British 
India Steam Navigation's vessels no longer call regularly at Sharjah, but 
at Dubai. The coverage of educational facilities is incomplete, there 
being, for example, no mention of the arrangements made for Abu 
Dhabi by Professor Griffiths of Keble College, Oxford, and Profes- 
sor of Education in that university. Also ignored is Saudi Arabian 
participation in the Trucial States Development Fund. 

Under “history” the statement that the pirates were “welded to- 
gether” under Wahhabi influence might be disputed, while the asser- 
tion that there were no military bases in the Trucial States during 
World War II is unfounded. The wonderful, ugly old flying boats of 
Imperial Airways landed at Dubai, not Sharjah. Future historians 
will, I suspect, find that the quaintest conclusion offered by Dr. Fene- 
lon is that a ruler of Sharjah (1965) and of Abu Dhabi (1966) were 
deposed by their families. The maps refer to the Persian Gulf as the 
"Arabian Gulf." 

American. University of Beirut Josera J. MALONE 


The Province of Damascus 1723-1783. By Abdul-Karim Rafeq. Khayats, Beirut, 
1966. pp. xv plus 370. 


This is a valuable but exasperating account of the rise of “Azm in- 
fluence in eighteenth-century Damascus. The book is an outgrowth of 
a doctoral thesis submitted to the School of Oriental and African Stu- 
dies. In places it reads like a thesis, more often it reads like a chronicle, 
and it but unfrequently reveals the selection and blending of materials 
which produces good historical writing. 

And yet, curiously enough, there is much good history in it. By 
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‘good history’ I mean that Dr. Rafeq has with thoroughness and dili- 
gence worked his way through a staggering array of sources in British, 
French, German, and Australian repositories, and the result of his 
labors is a significant contribution to our knowledge of Ottoman Syria. 
Perhaps he will one day undertake the daunting task of unraveling that 
part of the story which remains hidden in the Ottoman archives. 

Especially well done are descriptions of the religious establishment, 
of the various subdivisions of the armed forces, and the assessment of 
the special situation of Damascus as the starting point of the pilgrimage. 
The various tax-gathering methods are illuminated for us and we are 
much better informed about the implications of the annual firman of 
investiture from the Porte, thanks to the untiring researches of Dr. 
Rafeq. It appears that the *Azms obeyed no commandment so well as 
that of 'enrichissez-vows and let slip opportunities to consolidate their 
governing authority at the expense of the Sultan. On this latter point 
there is ambiguity, hardly dispelled by statements about the *Azms 
being "... unable or unwilling to challenge the authority of the central 
administration even when their basic interests were at stake" (p. 9). 
Indeed we are further confused by the assertion that Muhammad Pasha 
al-‘Azm was deposed in 1772 after discontent “soared” due to extortion 
and forced loans (p. 295) only to be assured that "...in spite of his 
levying loans from the Damascenes, he had not alienated them" 
(p. 301). 

Dr. Rafeq is careful to inform his readers when he does not know 
the answer to a problem, or is not sure, which is to his credit. He 
seems, however, to have been unable to lay aside very many research 
notes, and too much lifeless detail, pedestrian writing and repetition 
result. Nor is the book helped by the author's style. One must be fair 
and recall that Dr. Rafeq is writing in a second language—or perhaps 
a third or fourth, for the Syrians are a gifted people. But usages such 
as "used to" for “at one time" or “were accustomed to”—e.g., 
“|, during this time the prostitutes used to assemble near the Konliyya 
Mosque" (p. 186)-—are annoying. The reader could easily be confused 
by such statements as “ . . . the populace in Istanbul stormed the bakers’ 
shops and became almost mutinous” (p. 221); "*Abd Allah Pasha had 
a mandate from the Sultan to do what he pleased" (p. 227); and "After 
his [Ali Bey's] successful campaign in the Hijaz, whose objectives, 
nevertheless, had not been obtained" (p. 251). My favorite is “... the 
arrival of the relief troops in Damascus, although comforting, was dis- 
quieting ...” (p. 262). 

There is some muddy reasoning in connecting the second deposition 
of As‘ad Pasha from the governorship of Aleppo with a Beduin attack 
on the pilgrimage caravan (p. 217). Likewise, in describing a riot in 
1726, Dr. Rafeq found it significant that the law-courts were not stoned 
(p. ror) but noted (p. roo) that the Ferliyya “...even killed the 
subashi and threw his corpse into the law-court as a further act of 
defiance." It is all, one assumes, relative. 

For all its blemishes, The Province of Damascus is an important 
book which no student of Middle Eastern history can afford to ignore. 
It might be mentioned that on the book jacket is a lovely picture of the 
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cAzm Palace by the famous Syrian photographer, Azad, a reminder of 
what one is increasingly tempted to call ‘the good old days.’ 


American University of Beirut Josepy J. MaroNE 


Muslim Communities in Gujrat. By M. C Misra. Asia Publishing House, New 
York, 1964. pp. xi plus 187. Bibliography and Index. Price not indicated 


After the founding of the All-India National Congress in 1885 the 
Congress leaders in India assiduously cultivated the nationalist theory 
of Indian history. In the light of this theory it was widely propagated 
that Indians, regardless of their racial, cultural, linguistic and religious 
differences, constituted one nation. In their struggle for independence 
the Hindus persuaded themselves to believe that the Muslims had be- 
come Indianized in the course of history. The term 'Indianized' was not 
precisely defined, but sociologically it implied that the Muslim culture 
in India had acquired fundamental Hindu cultural traits. Muslim repu- 
diation of this theory ultimately led to the creation of Pakistan; how- 
ever, the one-nation theory of Indian history has left a permanent mark 
on Indian historiography and Indian social sciences. Professor Misra's 
study is one more 'scientific' attempt to substantiate the nationalist 
theory of Indian historiography. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I surveys the history of 
Muslim communities in Gujrat; seventy-seven Muslim communities are 
discussed. Part Il is mainly ethnological and gives information about 
the manners, customs, and peculiarities of dress of these communities. 
Part III describes in detail the social organization of these communities 
and their social institutions. In this last chapter the elements of the 
Hindu caste system are described and then it is suggested that its salient 
features have been adopted by the Muslim communities. For instance, 
Sayyids (the descendants of the Prophet Muhammad) are equated with 
the Brahmins (Hindu priests); Shaikhs (those who claim to be the 
lineal descendants of the Quraysh) are equated with the kshatriya 
(Hindu warrior caste). The Mughals and the Pathans are equated with 
the lower Hindu castes (pp. 137-8). The far-fetched nature of these 
equations cannot be over-emphasized. Among the Muslim communities, 
classes most certainly exist, but the counter-parts of the Hindu castes 
do not. 

However, this study reveals that since 1947 Indian Muslim commu- 
nities are consciously discarding the remnants of Hindu social practices, 
and a visible process of Islamization is under way. The process of Is- 
lamization connotes the adoption of the sunna in all social matters, and 
the use of Urdu language, although the latter is not the mother tongue 
of these communities (see Chapter V). This study inclines one to think 
that Islamic culture in India, though subject to the pressures of nation- 
alization, is developing defense mechanism for its survival. Prof. 
Misra's book holds a promise of considerable benefit for the scholars 
of Indic Islamic culture. 


Villanova University 
Villanova, Pennsylvania Harrez MALIK 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


King Faysal emphasizes need to observe Islamic precepts. 


Radios Jiddah and Riyadh, 9 October: — HM King Faysal emphasized 
the need to observe Islamic precepts and warned against immodest dress 
and effeminate behavior. The King's warning was contained in a state- 
ment entitled “Reminder and Warning from Faysal ibn “Abd al-SAziz 
to His Brothers, the Sons of His Country." King Faysal said God has 
bestowed immeasurable blessings upon us, foremost of which is Islam. 
"These blessings cannot be preserved except by showing gratitude to God 
in word and deed. The King quoted the Quranic verse: "Tf ye are grate- 
ful, I will add more [favors] unto you; But if ye show ingratitude, 
Truly my punishment is terrible indeed." Among the most important 
manifestations of gratitude is to obey God's orders. King Faysal em- 
phasized the need to perform prayers and other Islamic duties on time. 
In addition to these duties, the King added, we must keep to the stan- 
dards of good Islamic conduct. 

King Faysal said, "We have noted in our country these days the 
penetration of imported traditions, which are not related to our religion 
or traditions, such as some women, who go to the market dressed im- 
modestly and displaying their allurements. This is incompatible with 
good Islamic conduct. We have also learned that some of our young 
men appear in such a manner that the least which can be said about it 
is that it is effeminate and incompatible with the qualities of manliness 
and good conduct. Therefore, I have found myself duty-bound to draw 
the attention of the sons of my country to what our fate might be if 
we do not correct such matters and repent to God. Therefore, I urge 
all honorable citizens to do their religious duty and obey God's orders. 

“T also draw the attention of those residing among us, other than the 
citizens of this dear homeland, to adhere, in their behavior and ap- 
pearance, to the country's regulations and traditions, in accordance with 
these instructions. On this occasion I would like to warn that instruc- 
tions have been issued to members of the Public Morality Committees 
in cooperation with the police to guard against these practices and to 
take all [necessary] action to eliminate such objectionable behavior. 
Deterrent punishment will also be inflicted upon the guardians of those 
who commit violations...” 


(Daily Arabic News Broadcasts, Tuesday, 10 October 1967) 


Rights and Duties of ’Umdahs. In the column “Opinion of the 
Week" *Abd Allah al-Ghati urges the Minister of Interior to initiate 
reforms in the post of ‘Umdah [village or neighborhood headman]. 
*Umdahs should be selected, he says, from among candidates who are 
of good character and reputation, who have completed at least the inter- 
mediate school level, who are between the ages of forty and sixty, and 
who are native-born Saudis. 
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For an ‘Umdah to maintain a reasonable social standard, his salary 
must not be below that of grade six [SR 800-900 per month], and he 
must be subject to all employment regulations, except those calling for 
competitive tests. Since the "Umdah represents the state in a specific 
location, and to prevent duplication, the areas of jurisdiction of each 
*Umdah must be determined, house by house and shop by shop. No 
house should be sold or rented without the "Umdah's signature. He 
should see to it that persons with bad reputations not be allowed to buy 
or rent houses in his area. He should also see to it that his area main- 
tains good standards of conduct and prevents foreigners from living 
there, who are not legally permitted to do so. 

To facilitate his work the "Umdah should have an office and be pro- 
vided with publications and a telephone. Al-Yamamah No. 172, 29 Sep- 
tember 1967. 


Modern Hospitals. The Ministry of Health has decided to build a 
modern hospital in each of the Eastern, Central, and Western Provin- 
ces, The first one will be built in the Central Province and will cost 
SR 10 million. To avoid complaints from patients who are paid the 
estimated costs of out-of-Kingdom medical treatment the Ministry of 
Health has agreed with well-known hospitals in the Arab world and 
Europe that the hospitals will bill the government directly on cases re- 
ferred to them by the government. Henceforth, such patients and their 
guardians will be given plane tickets and expenses for one week only. 
The Saudi Arabian Airlines Corporation has been advised that tickets 
issued for medical purposes are valid for one month only. “Ukas No. 
884, 27 September 1967. 


Islamic University.Sixty-two Islamic states are represented in the 
student body at the Islamic University in Medina. Al-Bilad No. 2627, 


29 September 1967. 


Islamic University scholarships. Radios Riyadh and Jiddah, 
4 August: — The Islamic University in Medina announced that 114 
scholarships have been offered in 40 countries for the school year 1387- 
1388. [Names of countries and their quotas were given]. 


Daily Arabic News Broadcasts, Monday, 7 August, 1967 


Proposed Constitution for South Arabia; other Developments. 
Radios London and Kuwait, 2-3 August: — Details of the proposed 
constitution for South Arabia have been published. Under the proposed 
constitution, the capital district comprising Aden and al-Ittihad—capital 
of the present Federation—will have 28 seats in the New National 
Council; 79 seats will be assigned to the 16 other Federal States. A 
committee made up of representatives of the capital district and of the 
other 16 federal states will nominate a president for the independent 
Republic of South Arabia, The nomination will be approved by secret 
voting in the National Council which can, by a two-thirds majority, 
amend the constitution. According to Radio Kuwait, the term of office 
of the president will be five years, and he can be reelected once. The 
executive power will rest with the president, who can dismiss the 
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cabinet and dissolve the National Council. The proposal provides for 
the independence of the judiciary, Islam as the state religion, and 
Arabic as the language of the state. 


Daily Arabic News Broadcasts, Saturday, 5 August, 1967 


Move to Nominate Taha Husain for Nobel Prize. Radio Bah- 
rain, 6 August: — The Arab League has requested Baghdad University 
to contact universities in France, Sweden, and Spain for the nomina- 
tion of President of the Arabic Language Academy in Cairo Taha Hu- 
sain for the Nobel Prize in literature. 


Daily Arabic News Broadcasts, Monday, 7 August, 1967 


New Journal. The Muslim World League has published the first 
number of a magazine called Rabitat al-^ Alam al-Islami, edited by Mu- 
hammad Sa‘id al-“Amudi. “Ukaz, No. 804, 26 June 1967. 


AUB Centennial Book Program. Dr. Fu'ad Sarruf, Vice-Presi- 

dent of the American University of Beirut, is the general editor of an 

impressive publishing program celebrating the university’s hundredth 

year. The collection to be published will consist of twenty-two hand- 

somely bound volumes, many of which have been years in preparation. 
Among those already in print are: 


The University and the Man of Tomorrow, a collection of seven 
public lectures given at AUB in the centennial year by famed educators 
from all over the world. 

English Volume, a collection of 15 papers written by former univer- 
sity President Bayard Dodge, Professor Joseph Malone and Professor 
J. Harfouche, among others. 

AUB Festschrift in two volumes—one in English, one in Arabic, 
and The Archaeological Museum, by Professor Dimitri Baramki. 

Ugarit, Epics and Legends, in which Professor Anis Frayha has 
translated original Ugaritic texts into poetic Arabic. 

English-Arabic Medication Dictionary, by Dr. Yusuf Hitti, com- 
prising 758 pages of English and Arabic terms and 106 pages of Ara- 
bic-English glossary. Author Hitti worked eight years on this book of 
45,000 entries and presented it to the university on the occasion of the 
centenary. 

Faculty Bibliography from 1866 to 1966, which the Beirut Daily Star 
calls “a masterpiece of detective work," and which traces AUB faculty 
people all over the world. 


Three Arabic masterpieces translated for the first time into English: 
Ihya Ulum al-Din, translated by Dr. Nabih A. Faris, Tahdhib al- 
Akhlag wa Tathir al-Arag of Miskawayh, translated by Dr. Constantine 
Zurayk and Tahdid Nihayat al-Amakin, translated by Jamil Ali. Also 
translated for the first time is an important work on mathematical 
astronomy by al-Bayruni, celebrated Arab scientist and philosopher of 
the late eleventh century, with diagrams reproduced from the original 
text. 


Arab News and Views, September, 1967 
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Regulation covering estates of Forelgners. On the basis of an 
inquiry from the Iranian Government regarding the estates of for- 
eigners who die in the Kingdom, the Office of the Chief Qadi advises 
that the Treasury [Bayt al-Mal], in the Shari‘ah Court, is responsible 
for protecting the property and rights of foreigners who die in the 
Kingdom If there is no Bayt al-Mal representative in the village or 
area where a foreigner dies, the Qadi of the area appoints a committee 
to handle the property of the foreigner. 

Th Office of the Chief Qadi has requested that the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs notify the Iranian and other concerned governments of 
the procedure regarding estates of foreigners who die in the Kingdom. 
The new regulations provide that if a resident foreigner who has no 
heir or trustee in the Kingdom either dies or leaves the Kingdom for an 
extended period and there is a possibility that his property will suffer 
loss or damage, the Qadi requests the Director of the Bayt al-Mal, to- 
gether with a committee under his chairmanship, to hold the property 
in custody. The Bayt al-Mal pays the debts of the deceased or absentee 
foreigner from his available property and the rest of his estate is held 
for his heirs or trustees who may claim it from the Shari*ah Court. If 
no heir or trustee claims the estate, the court notifies the deceased or 
absentee foreigner's representatives through the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and requests their advice regarding disposition of the estate. Tf 
the deceased or absentee foreigner owns real estate in Saudi Arabia, his 
heirs or trustees must either sell the real estate to a Saudi citizen or 
declare it a wagf [religious endowment]. The estate will then be given 
to the foreigner's representative through the Bayt al-Mal in Jiddah. 

The Office of the Chief Qadi explains that the above regulations do 
not apply to those who die while performing the Pilgrimage. Ar-Riyad 
No. 733, 28 September 1967. 


First Mosque in Scandinavia. An observance on Friday, July 21, 
1967, of Salat al-Djumw'a under the leadership of Hazrat Khalifat al- 
Masih II, al-Hafiz Mirza Nasir Ahmad, M. A., marked the opening of 
the first mosque in Scandinavia. The public and press were invited to 
attend opening functions, including the inaugural speech of Khalifat al- 
Masih III to the European Ahmadi-Muslim Congress. The address of 
the mosque is: 


Nusrat Djahan Moské 
Eriksmunde Alle 2, Hvidovre 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


Errata, Mrs Edwin E Calverley kindly brought to our attention that the Rev 
Edwin E. Calverley and Eleanor Jane Taylor, M D., were married on September 
6, 1909, and not on September 1, 1905, as stated in the issue of July 1967, p. 178. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


We announce with deep regret the death of one of our Advisory 
Editors, Dr. Nabih Amin Faris, Professor of Arab History and 
President of the Higher Studies Board at the American University 
of Beirut, on February 14, 1968. In the next issue we hope to publish 
a note in his memory, and as an expression of our great gratitude 
for his life and work. 

Three articles of which first installments appeared in the January 
issue are concluded in this one: Prof. Richard T. Antoun’s study 
on "The Social Significance of Ramadàn in an Arab Village," 
Prof. Joseph L. Grabill’s discussion of “‘Missionary Influence on 
American Relations with the Near East, 1914-1923”, and Prof. 
Allan Cutler's research on “The First Crusade and the Idea of 
‘Conversion,’ " 


Some marginal notes on the words ‘mission’ and ‘missionary 
interest’ — used frequently especially in the last-mentioned article 
— can be found in the Editorial. 


Prof, A. A. Heggoy of the University of Georgia, Athens, Geor- 
gia, who published an article on “Nineteenth-Century Algerian 
History” in the October 1964 issue and who introduced in the Octo- 
ber 1967 issue some student papers, deals this time with “The 
Origins of Algerian Nationalism in the Colony and in France.” 


The Reverend David Brewster, who contributes an article on 
“Recent Reforms at the Zeitouna," spent the year 1962-1963 
studying Arabic in Tunis. During that time he visited the Zeitouna 
and was received by the Rector. He is at present studying medieval 
Arabic philosophy at Oxford. 


Prof. Matti I. Moosa, Professor of History at Gannon College, 
Erie, Pennsylvania, kindly sent us a most interesting contribution on 
Syriac literature. The article will be published in three installments. 
The role of Syrian translators, the relations between Christian 
Syrian intellectuals and Muslims in the golden era of the Abbasids 
and Syriac literature in modern times are some of the subjects 
which will be covered in this series. f 


W. A. B. 
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EDITORIAL 
MISSION - COMPASSION -TRUTH 


oU rors) al dai 
de ^ shyl eil 


In both statements quoted we find a reference to God's ‘act of 
sending, ie. God's ‘mission’ to this world. Because there continues 
to be so much misuse of and misunderstanding regarding the word 
*mission, it may be worthwhile to try to see and judge our human — 
and very often all too human — missionary aspirations in the light 
of what we believe with regard to God's mission to this world. 

The first quotation is from Ibn Isháq's (Ibn Hishim’s) Sirat 
Rasül Allah, and is found in the simple and yet majestic and solemn 
passage which opens the section on the Prophetic Call of Muhammad: 

And when Muhammad, the Apostle of God (may God's peace 
and blessing be upon him) had reached the age of forty years, 
God sent him rahmatan Wl-‘dlamina wa kaffatan Wl-nasi 
bashiran. 1 
As Guillaume and others have indicated, the last few words of this 
sentence are Qur^anic: 
wa mà arsalnāka illa kaffatan li'I-nàsi bashiran wa 
nadhiran 
And not did we send you but as a messenger of good tidings 
to all mankind and as a warner; 34:28/27. 
The meaning of this expression is clear: God has sent Muhammad 
with a universal message, for a world-wide ministry, as a bringer of 
good tidings to all mankind. 

Our main interest at the moment is with the other part of this 

sentence which we have not yet translated: 
rahmatan EL zäit 
It is obvious that here too reference is made to God's concern not 
just for some people, for a particular nation or tribe, but for the whole 


1 The words bashir is missing in the text printed in Vol. I of F. Wüstenteld's 
edition (Gottingen, 1858-1859), but listed in Vol. II (Gottingen, 1860), p. 48, as 
found in manuscripts from Berlin and Leiden (see p. L). 
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world. What is less clear, however, is whether we should read it as: 
God sent the Apostle “as a mercy to the whole world," or rather as 
an even more direct indication of God's concern: "God sent him out 
of compassion for the whole world." 

Guillaume opted for the latter translation; 2 many others prefer to 
read rahmat and bashir both in apposition with the accusative pronom- 
inal suffix Au: God sent him, a mercy and a messenger. 

A similar expression in Ahmad b. Hanbal’s Musnad8 offers no 
help because it gives us the same choice. The tradition deals with a 
conversation between the Prophet and Abü Dharr, in which the latter 
refers to the event of Mubammad's coming as a messenger of God with 
the words: ba‘athaka 'llàhw rahmatan tLzälamzma The translation 
“God sent you, a mercy to the worlds" seems rather obvious here. But 
the interpretation. "out of compassion for the worlds" is also a 
possibility in this passage. 

Many of us may be influenced in our preference for the first trans- 
lation by other Quranic texts. The most common understanding of 
the famous reference to “Īsā in 19:21 is that it describes Jesus as 
“a sign for mankind and a mercy from us" (wa B najalahu dyatan 
agent wa rahmatan minnà). But even here the other possibility 
exists, and Paret reads it that way, stating that it means literally 
“out of compassion from us.” 4 The construction with minnà is not 
an argument against this interpretation. "Because of our compassion" 
is very definitely the meaning of rahmatan min “indinā in 21:84 (38: 
43/42), and of rahmatan minnà in 7:72/70 and 11:58/61, 66/69, 94/97. 
Another significant expression for the issue at stake is rahmatan min 
rabbika, “out of (or: because) thy Lord’s compassion” in 18:82/81 
and 44:65. 

The Quran refers frequently to the many signs, expressions, 
manifestations of God’s mercy in nature and history. The Scriptures 
are in a very special way “‘mercies of God,” as it is stated explicitly 
with regard to the Book of Moses 5 and the Qur'an. 8 It may be that, 
in line with these expressions, Jesus is also called "a mercy from 
God," in the passage of S. 19 referred to before. But this latter text 
as well as many others may also be understood as stating even more 
forcefully that the ultimate, deepest motive of God's sending of the 
prophets is His mercy: He sent him (them) out of compassion with 
the whole world. "Truly, it is Mercy from thy Lord that you would 


2 A. Guillaume, The Life of Muhammad (London: O.U.P., 1955), p. 104. 

3 Ed. Cairo, 1313, V, 265. 

# "aus Barmherzigkeit von uns"; R. Paret, Der Koran (Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1966), p. 248, note 21. 

5 4:154/155, 7:154/153, 1r:17/20, 28:43, 46:12]11. 

9 6:157/158, 7:52/50, 10:57/58, 12:111, 16:64/66 and 8olor, 17:82/84, 27:77170, 
29:51/50, 31 :3/2, 45 :20/T9. 
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warn people to whom no warner had come before you,” is the message 
of 28:46," and 17:87/89 formulates it concisely: ila rahmatan min 
rabbika, “it is nothing but mercy from thy Lord.” 

So we return at last to Ibn Ishaq’s statement with a Quranic text, 
21:107, which seems closely related: wa mà arsalnáka da rahmatan 
i?l-“dlamina. “We have sent you only out of compassion for the whole 
world," seems now, in the light of the foregoing, as acceptable an 
interpretation as “we have not sent you but as a mercy for the whole 
world." 

What is at stake is more than a minor change of emphasis. 
Accepting for 21:107 and 19:21 the translation “out of compassion," 
attention is drawn to Muhammad and Jesus, but at the same time 
there is, as it were, a reference back to the One who sent them out of 
His compassion for all mankind. Their mission can be understood only 
in the light of God's ‘mission’: a sending out of deep compassion, 
infinite mercy. After all, God has prescribed mercy unto Himself, He 
has committed Himself to mercy: kataba ‘ala naf sihi ’l-rahmata, 6: 12; 
kataba rabbukum ‘ola nafsiht 'I-rahmata, 6:54. 8 

Mission can be understood only in the light of God’s compassion. 
And only those efforts and activities deserve the name ‘mission’ which 
reflect clearly and unmistakably this Divine Mercy and Compassion 
for all men. 

But is not there another dimension to it as well? Is not ‘mission’ 
also involvement in the ongoing struggle between truth and falsehood, 
worship and blasphemy, faith and ignorance? In the Qur?àn as well 
as in the Old and New Testament one finds, indeed, a great number 
of references to the Truth revealed by God and proclaimed by his 
Prophets. But there is no contradiction between Compassion and Truth. 
For the One who sent the Prophets out of Compassion is the One who 
is Himself the truth, a Haag, or, as it is said in the Gospel according 
to John, from which the second part of the title of this editorial is 
taken, who is truthful and real, XAx0fc, haqq, “He who is true has 
sent me," John 8:26. In order to find the truth we are challenged to 
do the truth, ® and in order to be set free by the truth, we are called 
to commit ourselves to Him who is the truth. For me personally it is 
impossible to use this last expression without thinking of Him who 
in the words of the same gospel is “the Way, the Truth and the Life,” 
John 14:6, the one who is full of compassion and therefore also the 
Truth, 

We may be liberated of much confusion and frustration if we 
interpret the concept of mission not in the sense of an attempt to 


T waldkin rahmatan min rabbika li yundhirn ... The accusative rahmatan is 
here, obviously, dependent on wwalükin. 

8 Cf. also 18:58/57, wa rabbuka ‘I-ghafaru dhul-rahmais. 

9 John 3:21. 
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‘impose the truth’ on others, but as an honest effort to reflect and 
realize in our time the Compassion of God who ts the Truth. Is not this 
the deepest sadness: that some ‘Crusaders’ of the tenth and eleventh 
as well as of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have thought 
that they could force others to give themselves to Christ, whereas He 
is above all the One who in giving Himself has shown to us that Truth 
is ultimately only expressed in compassion, even if this compassion 
can be misunderstood as weakness and defeat. 
W. A. B. 


THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF RAMADAN IN AN ARAB VILLAGE 


(Conclusion) 
Ties and Cleavages 


Ramadan is distinguished from other months of the year by certain 
economic exchanges, certain commensal patterns, and certain visiting 
relations. The fidya, the sadaqat al fitr, and the sakdt proper have 
already been mentioned. The latter is usually distributed in the first 
instance to close relatives in need (nieces, nephews, and first cousins) 
and secondarily to poor neighbors and to others thought deserving. 8 
Shopkeepers distribute money, peasants grain, and owners of livestock 
a head of their flock. Since the zahbat is levied on capital its amount 
differs from individual to individual and from year to year. In 1966 
a prominent shopkeeper in the village said that he gave no more than 
five dollars to each of his deserving relatives and no more than three 
to poor neighbors. Since men control most capital, the sakāt is almost 
always given by men to men. 9 

The sadagat al fitr is distributed at any time after the twentieth day 
of Ramadan to poor relatives and neighbors. It is composed of five 
pounds of grain or its money equivalent for every person in the house- 
hold whom one is bound to support. Thus the amount dispensed would 
depend on the size of the family. My neighbor dispensed twenty-five 
cents for each of the twelve members of his household. He gave half 
of the total to his mother-in-law who, having no sons, had no other 
means of support than her son-in-law, and half was distributed among 
three poor men, all neighbors. Since the obligation of giving the 
sadaqat al fitr is placed on the head of the household, it is almost 
always given by men (despite the preacher's sermon) and is usually 
received by them. 

On the first day of the festival celebration following Ramadàn 
each adult male is expected to send a festival gift (‘fd%ya) to the 
females who have married out of his patrilineal group. He must send 
it to his sister, wherever she is living, and he should send it to his 
daughter, his father's brother's daughter (actual or in her absence, 
once-removed) and his father's sisters. Gifts to other females of his 
group such as brother's daughters and brother's son's daughters and 
to other closely related women — mother's sisters and father's sister's 
daughters — are also recommended but often omitted. These gifts 


8 The imäm, for oe has received sakāt although he cannot be considered 
poor by village standards 

® Since the harvest season seldom coincides with Ramadan, cultivators usually 
distribute the sakāt at other times in the Islamic calendar. Shopkeepers, on the 
other hand, even when they take inventory at other times of year, prefer to 
distribute sakāt during Ramadan. 
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are always given by men to married women and mainly to women of 
their patrilineal group. The single exception is the gift given by a man 
to his betrothed, Men never receive the *idiya and women never give it. 

Mothers are not given the "id$ya unless they happen to be living 
in a house other than that of their sons. Although the ‘idiya should 
be delivered or taken in person on the first day of the festival of 
Ramadan, if that is impossible, the debt remains outstanding, and 
must be sent at the first opportunity. Failure to deliver the ‘idtya 
to a betrothed woman on the occasion of the festivals of Ramadàn 
and the Sacrifice is interpreted as lack of esteem for the bride-to-be 
and her family and almost inevitably results in complications at a 
later stage in the marriage arrangements. The “tdtya of the first class 
(sisters, daughters, father's brother's daughters, and father's sisters) 
like the invitation to a Ramadan meal, cannot be cancelled by personal 
dislike or the development of secular beliefs and town values. Indeed, 
the formal index of estrangement (za*al) is the failure to send the 
“diya (for close patrilineal kinsmen) and the failure to pay the 
festival visit (mu‘ayada) for other relatives and affines. Because 
of its importance in symbolizing social distance and the strength or 
weakness of social relations, the *idiya is always evaluated as to suf- 
ficiency. The sister married to a "stranger," a man of another village 
or of the town, and living with him there, receives more (money and 
pastries and not just candies) than a partrilateral first cousin married 
to a stranger in the same circumstances. The latter receives more 
(Turkish delight and not just hard candy) than a first patrilateral 
cousin married to a stranger but living in the village. A close kins- 
woman married within the patrilineal group and living in the village 
receives even less (only festival bread and a few bags of coffee). 
Non-patrilineal relatives, matrilateral and affinal, receive only the 
"right of the festival visit" (kaqq al mu‘dyada) and some festival 
bread (qurs) while patrilineal kinswomen living within the house 
receive nothing. 

The gift varies with the economic status of the giver and also 
with the needs of the receiver. Thus, for instance, if the sister’s 
husband is poor, the brother or cousin may contribute money to 
purchase a dress for the sister or clothes for her children. The gift 
to the patrilineal kinswoman married to the “stranger husband” is 
always greater than to women of the same kinship category married 
to villagers because the gift is more explicitly a statement of status 
in the former case. The village husband and, more particularly, the 
kinsman protects his wife by not exposing her deficiencies or those 
of her family; the “stranger husband” (gharib) on the other hand 
will broadcast the news of a small ug to whoever is interested. 
Aside from the gifts given by a man to his betrothed which always 
include part of the wedding outfit and money, the largest gifts are 
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given to patrilineal kinswomen living at a distance or married to 
strangers. The "idiya, then, strengthens the ties among closely related 
men and women of the same patrilineal group (and between the 
husbands of these women and their brothers) at those points where 
geographical or social distance threatens to weaken them. In addition, 
the ‘idtya is an affirmation of uninterrupted social relations. It is 
a symbolic communication, transmitting a message: “All is well 
between us.” This message is sent not only from brother to sister but, 
under optimum circumstances, from a man to all his married patrilineal 
kinswomen, 10 

Commensal relations during Ramadan are also marked by a distinc- 
tive pattern. In addition to the kinsmen who are ordinarily invited, 
invitations to partake of the sunset meal are sent to neighbors and to 
the indigent. It would be a mistake to believe that a prosperous peasant 
fills his guest house with the poor of the village during Ramadan. 
Yet in addition to needy kinsmen and neighbors, there are always one 
or two men in the guest house whose presence would be difficult to 
explain except by their status, "poor men” (masükin). During Rama- 
dàn a landowner invites the man who sharecrops his land, not once but 
repeatedly; the village mayor invites his messenger; and villagers take 
turns inviting strangers who might be residing in the village tempo- 
rarily, e.g., school teachers or laborers on road gangs or village projects. 
Such invitations would not normally be extended at other times of 
the year. 

While economic exchanges and commensal invitations necessarily 
involve social relations, there is one type of visiting that stands by 
itself: the festival visit (mu‘dyada) The mu‘dyada is of a very dif- 
ferent order and significance than visits to the same persons on the day 
before or the day after the three-day festival period. One man who 
had spent the previous evening with his prospective affines became 
apprehensive as sunset approached on the first day of the festival 
because he had not yet made the festival visit. Each day of the festival 
is set aside for the visitation of certain categories of kinsmen, neigh- 
bors, and friends. Early on the morning of the first day the men of the 
village assemble in the mosque for the congregational prayer and 
festival sermon. This is one of the two occasions of the year (the other 
being the Sacrificial Festival) when the mosque, which is rather 
spacious, cannot hold all its worshippers, who overflow out on to the 
stone platform in front of it. All the men of the village are present 
on this occasion. At the end of the service the villagers, led by the 
imam, march to the cemetery where respects are paid to deceased 
family members. Women have already paid their respects in the early 


10 For another, and from this point of view, unsatisfactory interpretation of 
the Cidiya see Henry, Rosenfeld “On Determinants of the Status of Arab Village 
Women," Man, LX, May, 1960. 
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hours of the morning. Then, closely related men, usually brothers and 
sons of father's brothers, after exchanging greetings and sweets, make 
the festival visit, sometimes individually but usually collectively, to 
the elder of the lineage (fandi). The group of kinsmen there assem- 
bled then go, collectively, to make the festival visit to the head of each 
of the other lineages within the clan (‘ashira). While the head of the 
household is making the rounds of his relatives within his own quarter, 
other relatives have come to visit him. His son or another close kins- 
man is always left behind to welcome the visitors and serve them 
coffee and festival sweets. The father always inquires, on his return 
to the house, who has come in his absence. 


Having made the rounds of patrilineal, matrilateral, and affinal 
relations in the morning, the afternoon is devoted to visits in the other 
quarters of the village. The prominent elders of the clan from the 
upper quarter visit the prominent elders of the clan from the lower 
or vice-versa. Approximate reciprocity is followed in these visits since 
it is considered bad form for a number of years to elapse with the same 
group initiating the visit and the same group receiving it. On the second 
day friends, affines, and relatives of adjoining villages are visited, and 
on the third day, visits are paid to relatives living in town, particularly 
sisters and close cousins. 


The social and political significance of these visits cannot be 
underestimated. The festival provides numerous opportunities for 
reconciliation (swih) among estranged kinsmen and co-villagers. More- 
over, Islamic ethics martials considerable pressure for such settlement. 
Ramadan is the time par excellence when old grievances should be 
aired and accommodated and old grudges overcome. According to a 
Tradition of the Prophet often quoted by the imdm in the mosque, the 
individual who boycotts his fellow for more than three days is not a 
good Muslim. The failure to take advantage of these opportunities and 
to heed these exhortations is all the more noticeable. 


As mentioned, all the men of the village are present for the festival 
sermon, and after the service all assemble outside the mosque for 
mutual handshaking and congratulations. Formal estrangement can 
be ended on this occasion with no loss of face on either side, for no 
time is considered more appropriate for forgiveness. During the festi- 
val, dinner invitations are often extended by a man to his friends and 
neighbors and often include two men who are known to be estranged. 
After partaking of the common meal a panagyrical poem (mawlid) 
describing the birth of Muhammad and praising his life and virtues 
is chanted by the imam accompanied in chorus by others assembled 
in the guest house. Having set the proper mood for reconciliation in 
this manner, the outstanding issues between the two estranged men 
are discussed and reconciliation, more often than not, achieved. 
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For men of influence and for the village mayors, the festival visit 
has immediate political implications. The mwkhiür nearly always stays 
in his guest house on the morning of the first festival day in order 
to receive the calls not only of his kinsmen but also of his other 
supporters in the village. The political frailty of the mukhtar’s position, 
representing at one and the same time his clan, his village, and the 
central government, inevitably means that he will at one time or 
another during the year estrange some of his supporters. The festival 
visits are actually observed to determine who has sot come. The 
absence of village supporters constitutes a political danger signal and 
the absence of patrilineal kinsmen is regarded as a formal indicator of 
political breach. 


The mukhtür's visits to the members of the other clans is also 
significant politically, for not all elders are visited. Rather, it is those 
elders who have cooperated with the mukhtér or given him support 
in the past. The visit to the woman of the clan married to a man in 
the other quarter veils the political significance of the call. That the 
political rather than the kinship tie is the critical one in these cases is 
attested by the fact that not all such women are visited. 


The festival visit, then, can indicate harmonious social relations, 
political support, or formal rapprochement, either social or political; 
its absence, on the other hand, indicates formal estrangement or 
political boycott and opposition, depending on the parties involved, 
their influence, and the nature of the issues between them. 


In addition to softening economic differences, fostering rapproche- 
ment, and formalizing estrangement, Ramadan dramatizes and rein- 
forces the cultural differences between the sexes. Boys and young men 
are conspicuous by their presence in the mosque during this month. 
Often, it is during Ramadan that young boys first enter the mosque, 
and, if at an older age they have been lax in attendance at Friday 
prayer, Ramadan is the appropriate time to establish the habit, once 
and for all. This is in accord with the Tradition of the Prophet often 
recited by the imam: “Call your children to prayer at seven and drive 
them to it at twenty.” In the village by age fifteen all men are expected 
to participate regularly in the Friday congregational prayer. Thus 
while in his teens, the young man is aggregated to the world of men 
at the same time that he achieves an important religious component 
of his maturity. 

The separation of women on the other hand is accentuated during 
Ramadàn. Às mentioned, they do not attend the festival sermon (nor 
any other Friday sermons during the year) and make separate visits 
to the cemetery. Although the fast is incumbent on them as on any male, 
menstruation and childbirth render them ritually impure. They must 
fast at other times during the year to make up for the days lost during 
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Ramadan. In fact, it is not untrue to say that women have a ritual 
cycle entirely separate from that of men. It is not that they are relieved 
of the obligation of the fast or the five regular prayers; on the 
contrary, it is that in addition to them, they perform various 
supererogatory prayers and fasts which men, even pious old men, on 
the whole neglect. For instance, they fast on the first day of Rajab, 
and often on every succeeding Monday and Thursday of the month; 
they fast three days at the beginning of Sha*ban and on the fifteenth of 
the month; and they fast six days in Shawwal immediately after the 
end of the Festival of the Breaking of the Fast. At the end of this 
period they celebrate their own festival, the Festival of Old Women 
(“id al-*ajd^iz), at which time they cook and exchange special dishes. 
Of course, there are traditions supporting such fasts, for they mark 
special religious anniversaries which the Prophet is supposed to have 
commemorated in the same way. The point here is that the sharp 
sexual division of labor and the cultural differences between the sexes 
prevalent in other spheres of life receive strong affirmation in the 
field of religious activity. 


Intensification and Reversal 


Socially, economically, the ritually, Ramadan is a period of intensi- 
fication and reversal. Intensification is marked first of all in the 
offering and display of food. Ramadan is the time of year when the 
head of the household is expected to manifest his generosity not only 
to relatives and neighbors, but also to the members of his own house- 
hold. During Ramadán a man wishes to offer something special — 
pastries or fruits and vegetables newly in season, fruits and vege- 
tables which he would not purchase ordinarily because of their high 
market value. 


Consumption of food does not increase during Ramadan; Traditions 
specifically caution against self-indulgence and, in fact, two meals a 
day replace the usual regime of three. The difference is rather in the 
quality of the food, its variety, and the quantity put before the guest 
rather than the amount consumed at any given meal. Since the poor 
man receives invitations more often during Ramadàn than at other 
times of year one might assume an increase in food intake, but out of 
politeness guests seldom eat their fill, and the satisfactions gained 
are probably more psychic than physical. 


Of course, the increase in commensal invitations and in the display 
of food is matched by the increase in bodily discomfort imposed by 
the fast. Such discomfort, of course, differs very much with the 
season of the year and the occupation of the individual. Peasants can 
shorten their workday at all times of the year without undue economic 
consequences except perhaps during the harvest when there is some 
urgency about bringing in the crops. Tt could even be argued that in a 
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peasant village those who suffer most during the fast are retired 
pilgrims and shopkeepers who have little to do but reflect on their 
discomfort. 

Socially, as mentioned above, visiting relations between close 
relatives, members of the same lineage, members of the same clan, 
neighbors, co-villagers, and even between the living and the dead are 
intensified during Ramadan. However, the model and pace-setter for 
intensification in other spheres of life is the ritual cycle. During Rama- 
dàn the supper prayer is followed by twenty supererogatory prostra- 
tions with their accompanying ritual formulas. This prayer, known as 
taräwīh, though not obligatory, is recommended practice, and the imam 
urges men to come to the mosque in order to perform it. After its 
completion a short dhikr (glorification of God with certain fixed 
phrases) is performed., 1t Ramadan is also the occasion for the 
recitation of many mawdlid, the panegyrical poems in praise of the 
Prophet referred to above. Many men choose the festival of Rama- 
dan as the appropriate occasion to circumcize their infant children. 
A few days after circumcision they extend general invitations to 
relatives and neighbors, slaughter a sheep and, as the capstone of the 
festivity, ask the mdm or another pious man noted for his mellifluous 
voice to recite a mawlid. In addition, as already mentioned, the mawlid 
is read as a prelude to the reconciliation attempted during the festival 
period. Reading of the Qurān during Ramadan certainly increases. 
Tn fact, it is the only month of the year when villagers can be commonly 
found during the daylight hours in their homes, in the mosque, or 
in their shops with a copy of the Qur°an or the Traditions at their side. 

The height of ritual intensification occurs during the last ten days 
of Ramadan when men are urged to withdraw (*wikdf) to their homes 
or to the mosque in the evening and during the early hours of the 
morning for prayer, meditation, and reading of the Quran. (Only 
the elders of the community and very pious men, particularly those who 
have made the pilgrimage, live up to this expectation.) According 
to Muslim scholars one of the odd nights of the last ten days of the 
month is the Night of the Divine Decree (daylat ai-gadr), a night 
on which the Prophet received his call and the first verses of the 
Qurän were revealed. 12 In the village the date most favored is the 
twenty-seventh of the month, and it is then that the intensification of 
ritual reaches its highest pitch. A number of believers meet in the 
mosque and following the tardwih prayer and the dhikr, they are led 
by the imam in the chanting of a special mawlid, the burda. 


11 The only other time I have witnessed a dhibr performed in the mosque is 
on the occasion of a rain-prayer ripe A short dhskr is usually led by the 
imäm during the first and second day of the three-day mourning period in the 
house of the deceased. 

13 See the articles, "Ictikàf" and "Ramadàn" in the Shorter Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 1953 
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Prayer, fasting, and meditation are matched by the intensification 
of the ethical awareness of the community. During the year before 
every Friday sermon, the imam teaches a lesson (dars) whose content 
is largely ethical. He sits cross-legged in front of the mosque facing 
his parishioners who are sitting in a semicircle round him and expounds 
the Islamic norms of right conduct. The points he makes regarding 
the treatment of wives, the rights of daughters, the division of the 
inheritance, the obligation of reconciliation, etc, are always based 
on Quranic verses and Traditions. During Ramadan a dors follows 
every mid-afternoon prayer and, sometimes, every noon prayer as 
well. In addition, the possibility of preaching Muslim ethics follows 
the numerous opportunities to chant the mawlid. The latter delineates 
the model attributes of the Prophet which are to be emulated by all 
Muslims. 

The intensification of the ritual and ethical life of the believer is 
followed by the intensification of other-worldly rewards: 

He who does a good deed during Ramadan is like he who 
has carried out a divine ordinance [farida] in a month 

other than Ramadan. And he who carried out a divine 
ordinance during Ramadan is like he who carried out seventy 
such ordinances in any other month. 13 


According to the Quran, 
The night of the divine decree is better than a thousand 
months. (S. 97:3). 


To be found in a posture of prayer or dhikr — to be found practic- 
ing meditation or reading the Qur?àn — has its rewards, particularly 
on the laylat al-qadr, but also on the other nights of the months, for 
according to the Tradition: 

It is a month whose beginning is compassion, whose middle 
is forgiveness [of sins] and whose end is emancipation 
from the fire. 14 

Economic, social, and ritual life during Ramadan is characterized 
not only by intensification but also by reversal The daily rhythm is 
turned about by the special ritual and meal cycle. Fasting (siydm) 
during the day is followed by the breaking of the fast meal (futär) at 
sunset, supererogatory prayers (tardwih) in the early evening, with- 
drawal (i*5kdf) in the latter part of the night, rising for the predawn 
meal (sah#r) in the early part of the morning and abstention (imsäk) 
just before dawn. This abstention is, of course, not only from food and 
drink but also from sexual relations and from the gossip and backbiting 


15 Sermon delivered by the imam, Kufr al-Ma, Ramadan, 1960. 
vo NA quoted by the tmdm in a Friday sermon, Kufr al-Ma, Ramadan, 
I 
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that normally characterize the life of small communities. To fast in 
the full ethical meaning of the term constitutes a radical departure 
from the ordinary course of village life. 

As noted above, certain economic relations change direction during 
Ramadan. The exchange of money, gifts, and meals as a result of 
sakat, sadaqat al-fitr, invitations to fir, and the dispatch of the 
*idiya benefit the have-nots at the expense of the haves. In the case 
of the “idiya this is generally true since the gifts are given by men 
who control wealth to women who usually do not. In addition to these 
economic exchanges, there is a reversal in conspicuous display. I have 
already mentioned that villagers who are normally circumspect about 
preparing and displaying food make a point of offering more and 
better food during Ramadan. On the days of the festival this takes 
the form of sending holiday bread to relatives and offering toffees, 
chocolates, and, sometimes, pastries to all those who come to pay the 
festival visit. The only other occasion when such sweets would be 
offered to a guest would be on the occasion of the Great Festival and, 
sometimes, on the announcement of the engagement of a young man. 


Reversal characterizes social no less than economic and ritual 
relationships. The poor are invited by the rich and in the case of the 
fidya, the old often give to the young. During Ramadan it is the 
peripheral relationships that are given particular attention rather than 
those that are intermittently strengthened by interaction throughout the 
year. It is not so much the ties between close and neighboring kinsmen 
that are stressed, but rather those with sisters and cousins who live at 
a distance, or with co-villagers living in other quarters, or with the 
dead. While the jural obligations and the day-to-day visiting relations 
within a patrilineal group normally focus on the relations of men 
with one another, the *idiya focuses on the cross-sexual ties of obliga- 
tion and sentiment that link women of the group to their brothers and 
close patrilineal kinsmen. 

Finally, Ramadan is the occasion when reversals in social rela- 
tionships that have already occurred can be formalized or perhaps, 
with proper pressure, reversed once more. That is, failure to pay the 
festival visit formalizes the estrangement while visitation after estrange- 
ment caps the reconciliation. The festival period is the time for 
recalcitrant villagers to be brought together in the guest house. There 
the free give-and-take of Arab disputation and the appeal to Islamic 
principles by the grand-old-men of the village takes its toll of past 
bitterness and brings about reconciliation. 

One may ask, finally, why intensification and reversal? Anthropol- 
ogists have called attention to the existence of “rites of intensifica- 
tion" in primitive, peasant, and contemporary western societies. The 
function of such rites has been phrased in terms of “tuning up social 
relations" or "reinforcing interaction rates" or otherwise dealing with 
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the disturbances brought about by environmental changes (the seasons, 
the phases of the moon, the alternation of day and night).15 Since 
the Muslim calendar follows the lunar cycle, Ramadan occurs at every 
season of the year (circling the solar calendar once every thirty- 
three years) and cannot, therefore, be related to activities of either 
agricultural or nomadic life in any regular manner. The essential 
meaning of intensification and reversal, then, must be sought by 
examination of the documents of the religion itself — its beliefs and 
rituals — rather than environmental circumstances or economic activi- 
ties. But this would lead us beyond the scope of this article. 16 


Indiana University RicHAaRD T. ANTOUN 
Bloomington, Indiana 


35 In this essay I have been using the terms, "intensification" and "reversal" 
in their ordinary dictionary meanings. But when anthropologists speak of "rites 
of intensification" they usually designate equillibrium-restoring ceremonies in- 
volving whole groups that occur at critical points in the seasonal calendar, e.g., 
harvest festival Carnival, Thanksgiving. "Rites of intensification" also refer to 
less spectacular daily, weekly, monthly and yearly rituals. See, for instance, Van 
Gennep, Arnold, The Rites of Passage (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1960), Chapter o and Chapple, Eliot D. and Coon, Carleton S., Principles of 
Anthropology (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1942), Chapters 16 and 21. 

16 [n addition to the acknowledgments given in note 1, the author also wishes 
to thank the International Affairs Center of Indiana University and the American 
University of Beirut for the support and encouragement given to his research 
in 1965, 1966, and 1967. 


STUDIES IN SYRIAC LITERATURE* 
(First Installment) 


The systematic study of Syriac literature and sciences and related 
subjects began in Europe at the close of the seventeenth century. 
Eastern writers, whether of early or recent periods, whether Syrians 
or not, did not concern themselves with the scholarly study of Syriac 
literature until recently, when the Syrian Patriarch of Antioch, Mar 
Ignatius Aphram Barsoum, published his comprehensive work entitled 
al-Lwlu? al-Manthar (The Unstrung Pearls), or, as he gives the 
title in French, Histoire des Sciences et de la Littérature Syriaque, in 
1943. This work was republished in 1956. An evaluation of this book 
will be given later. 

Even concerning the art of poetry, which is considered one of the 
Syrians’ foremost literary achievements, there is no evidence that 
Syrian writers have done any systematic work. The oldest work on 
Syriac poetry, however, was first composed by Severus Bar Shakko, 
metropolitan of the Monastery of Mar Matta, near Mosul, Irag, who 
lived in the beginning of the thirteenth century. Unfortunately, this 
work has been lost, and we know about it only from the author’s 
reference to it in the fourth chapter of the second part of “The Book 
of Treasures,” From this treatise we know that this bishop gave a 
summary of the principles of Syriac religious poetry, its authors, and 
the dates of its introduction into church rituals. Another treatise on 
Syriac poetry, composed in Arabic by P. D. Gabrielem Cardahi the 
Maronite, appeared in Rome in 1875, under the title al-Kams d- 
Thamin (Liber Thesauri De Arte Poetica Syrorum). In this treatise 
Cardahi explained the meters of Syriac poetry, adding short biographies 
of Syrian poets with specimens of their poetry. But he did not discuss 
the development of Syriac poetry or even give a historical account 
of its development. 

In 1896, the Syrian Roman Catholic bishop of Damascus, Monsignor 
Dawüd (David), published his two volumes in Arabic, al-Lum‘a 
al-Shahiya (Grammaire de la Langue Araméenne); at the end of the 
second volume, he devoted a chapter to Syriac poetry and prosody, 
mentioning the names and works of the most famous Syrian poets. 
Although the writer had attempted to fill a gap in the studies of 
Syriac poetry and made a good start in this direction, yet his attempt 
is far from being complete or perfect. The most recent attempt to 
study the different aspects of Syriac literature, however, was initiated 
by Rev. Paulos Behnàm, the present Syrian Orthodox Archbishop 


` * This study is restricted to the literature of the Syrian Orthodox Church of 
Antioch. postes x 
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of Iraq, who wrote in his Arabic magazine al-Mashriq (published in 
Mosul, 1946-1953) a series of articles on Syrian culture. In these as 
well as many other articles, Archbishop Behnàm studied critically the 
origins and the development of the Syriac language and literature, 
and evaluated the opinions of Western scholars who had written on the 
subject, Unfortunately, he did not continue this commendable endeavor. 
In 1949, two Egyptian professors of Semitic studies at the University 
of Fuad I in Cairo, Murad Kamil and Muhammad Hamdi al-Bakri, 
jointly published Térikh al-Adab al-Suryant (History of Syriac 
Literature). This book covers the history of Syriac literature from its 
beginning to the Muslim conquest; but it is merely an uncritical 
summary of Western works on the subject. Moreover, the fact that the 
work is unannotated makes it difficult for the reader to evaluate the 
opinions of the authors. In fact, the two writers frequently reach 
faulty conclusions and commit many errors. 

In the West the learned French scholar, Eusebius Renaudot (1646- 
1720) was first to realize the significance of the study of Syriac 
literature. He must be credited with introducing the study of the 
Syriac church, its fathers, and its liturgies to the Western world. 
Thirty years before the learned Maronite prelate Joseph Assemani 
published his first volume of the Bibliotheca Orientalis in 1719, Renau- 
dot had finished his translation and annotation of a great number of 
Syriac liturgies, but this work, unfortunately, was never published. 
Until his death in 1720, Renaudot waited patiently for the Syriac 
characters which the French Minister of Finance, Colbert, promised 
to furnish for the publication of his work. Assemani would probably 
not have achieved such wide fame if the work of Renaudot had been 
published. According to J. B. Chabot, the works of Renaudot are more 
comprehensive and informative than the works of Assemani. 1 

In spite of his fame as an eminent scholar and his popularity among 
Western students of Syriac literature, and in spite of the fact that four 
volumes of his Bibliotheca Orientalis are the most exhaustive works 
ever written on Syriac studies, Assemani may be considered a biased 
source, unreliable in his translation of some Syriac texts. According 
to William Wright, Assemani tried hard in the first volume of the 
Bibliotheca Orientalis to prove that Jacob of Edessa (d. 708) was not 
a "Monophysite" — that is, he did not believe in the “one incarnate 
nature" of Jesus Christ — but in the second volume he gave up this 
attempt in despair.? But if we realize that Jacob of Edessa was 
obviously an adherent of the dogma of the “one incarnate nature" as 


1 See J. B. Chabot. La Littérature Syriaque (Paris, 1935), pp. 9-10. Chabot 
pond refers to H. Omont, Inventaire de la Collection Renaudot à la Bibliothèque 

ationale. 

See also, by the same author, Les Langues et do Littérature Araméenne (Paris, 
1910), translated into Arabic by Anton Shukri Lawrence (Jerusalem, 1930), p. 5. 

* William Wright, Syriac Literature (London, 1894), p. 141. 
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is unanimously affirmed by Eastern as well as Western writers, we 
may reach the conclusion that Assemani attempted to depict the works 
and belief of Jacob of Edessa with a Chalcedonian coloring. 

Assemani's prejudice against the Syrian Orthodox writers is not 
hard to explain. His unjustified hatred of the celebrated Philoxenus 
of Mabüg is but an example. We have it on the authority of William 
Wright that “Assemani never misses an opportunity of reviling him." 3 
He called him “Scelestissimus haereticus" (B.O. ii.11) (“a most 
wicked heretic’); “flagitiosissimus homo" (p. 12) (“a thoroughly 
shameful man"); and added “ecclesiam Dei tanquam ferus aper devasta- 
verit" (p. 18) ("he devastated the church of God like a wild boar”). 
But he was obliged at the end to own (B.O., 11, 20) "scripsit Syriace, 
si quis alius, elegantissime, atque adeo inter optimos hujusce linguae 
scriptores a Jacobo Edesseno collocari meruit" (“he wrote Syriac as 
elegantly as any other man, and so deserved to be classified by Jacob 
of Edessa among the finest writers of this language"). 

Furthermore, Assemani's infidelity in translating has been proven 
by Rev. Henry Burgess in The Repentance of Nineveh by Ephraim 
Syrus (London, 1853). Assemani apparently twisted parts of the text 
of St. Ephraim on the repentance of Nineveh in accordance with his 
Roman Catholic prejudice. In this regard, Rev. Burgess relates that 
"the sentiment of Ephraem is simple enough, and quite scriptural, 
but Assemani gives it a turn purely papistical, by as gross an abuse 
of words as perhaps was ever perpetrated in controversy." * Burgess 
adds that “This specimen of infidelity will justify the animadversion 
we have often felt it our duty to make on the Latin translation of 
Ephraem and to show how impossible it is to get at his (Ephraem’s) 
real opinions by any Catholic medium.” 5 

Following the work of Assemani, we have Gustav Bickells Con- 
spectus rei Litterariae Syrorum (Münster, 1871), which is a brief 
analysis of the Bibliotheca Orientalis with some editing. William 
Wright’s Syriac Literature (London, 1894) originally appeared in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (1887); a few brief additions were made for 
its posthumous publication in book form. 

La Littératwe Syriaque, by Rubens Duval (Paris, 1889), covers 
in detail the history of Syriac literature down to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Its organization, comprehensiveness, and ease of style afford the 
reader an excellent insight into the subject. 

Early Eastern Christianity, by F. C. Burkitt (London, 1904), 


* Wright, p. 74. l 
4 The Repentance of Nineveh, by Ephraim Syrus. trans, by Rev. Henry 
Burgess (London, 1853), Introduction, pp. 20-21. According to Burgess, Ephraim 
says that “God gives forgiveness, a word concerning which there can be no 
difference.” Yet Assemani renders the sentence “Indulgentiam adjecit, id est, 
oe de UR (“He adds indulgence, that is the ‘power of the keys'.") 
oc. ei, p. 2I. 
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consists mainly of lectures on the early Syrian Church of Edessa, 
but touches upon some aspects of Syriac literature. The author seems 
to be confused about the true history of Edessa and the Syriac names 
of its Kings, which he erroneously makes Arabic. 

Theodor Nöldeke’s A4ramüische Literatur (Leipzig, 1906) and 
Brockelmann's Die Syrische und die Christliche Arabische Literatur 
(Leipzig, 1907) are rather brief accounts of Syriac literature. 


Still another major work is Geschichte der Syrischen Literatur by 
Anton Baumstark (Bonn, 1922). The author has meticulously provided 
comprehensive, copious references and notes. The information given 
by the author, however, is so condensed that it would be difficult for 
the non-specialist to find his way through it. Moreover, the book is 
more factual than analytical. 


J. B. Chabot, in addition to Les Langues et la Littérature Araméenne 
(see notes above) also wrote a short book, without notes, entitled 
La Littérature Syriaque (Paris, 1935), in which he discussed the 
development of Syriac literature until the thirteenth century. 


Mention should also be made here of George Graf's Geschichte der 
Christlichen Arabischen Literatur, published in the Vatican City, 
1944. The second volume of this work contains most of the writings 
of the Syrians, as well as Coptic writers who wrote in Arabic or 
translated Syriac works into that language. This volume also includes 
the manuscripts containing the Arabic writings of Syrian writers, 
with copious description and commentaries on each of them. This 
work is most comprehensive, and highly valuable for the study of the 
Christian literature of the Syrian Church after the Arab conquest. 


The study of Syriac literature, then, originated in the East but was 
brought to its fullest development by Western writers. As Assemani, 
an Easterner by birth and tradition, used his important knowledge to 
shape Western ideas on Syriac literature, so today it is the Westerners 
following his lead who have formulated the views generally accepted 
in the Fast. 


It is against this rather tenuous, uncertain background, that Patriarch 
Barsoum projects his Kitdb al-Lwhe al-Manthür. We can justly 
appraise the author's historical account only by acknowledging its 
indebtedness to earlier scholarship, yet recognizing its uniqueness in 
an exaggerated nationalistic tone and in an unremitting accumulation 
of compendious, detailed information. 


Patriarch Barsoum (1887-1957) came to prominence in 1918 when 
he was designated Bishop of Syria, and after World War I he 
achieved recognition not only as a man of religion, but also as a scholar 
and as a representative of the Syrians’ national interests. In 1933, 
he was formally elected Patriarch of Antioch, and showed himself an 
active head of the Church until his death. Despite his numerous 
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responsibilities within the Church, Barsoum devoted much of his time 
to writing on the religion, languages and history of his people. Al- 
Lwhe al-Manthür, then, was not the solitary work of an unlearned 
Eastern Patriarch, but part of the considerable output of a man 
thoroughly conversant with his subject. 

What purpose did Barsoum have in writing this book? We may 
begin to answer such a question by considering its title. The French 
title is quite misleading: Histoire des Sciences et de la Littérature 
Syriaque clearly suggests that the book resembles the Western studies 
of Syriac literature. We should prefer the Arabic title, Kitab al- 
Lwhe al-Manihür fi Tartkh al-“Ulam wā al-?Adab al-Suryàániya (The 
Unstrung Pearls of the History of Syriac Sciences and Literature). 
The metaphorical implication of this title is evident: the work aims 
to present information which lies outside the scope of Western 
studies, 


The Introduction, written not only in Arabic but also in French 
and Syriac, indicates more precisely the nature of the work. Barsoum 
states that he hopes to fill the existing gaps in the knowledge of 
Syriac literature, and to pay tribute to the language of his church. He 
notes that at the beginning of the present century there commenced 
a revival of interest in the history of science and literature, but adds 
that “Aramean science and literature’ have received insufficient 
treatment from Western writers. Duval, Wright, Baumstark, and 
Chabot have, he says, devoted their attention to what they recognize as 
“science and literature” in the general sense (but, it is implied, they 
have passed over the extensive body of sacred literature in Syriac). 
Also, Barsoum notes, of these writers only Baumstark gives any 
consideration to Syriac literature after the end of the thirteenth 
century. 

Barsoum proposes to treat here several subjects omitted by earlier 
writers, including calligraphy, versification, the rites of the church, 
geographical sketches of Syrian cities, historical documents, the 
history of literature from 1290 to the present, and works and 
manuscripts previously unknown. In another chapter he summarizes 
the works of those Orientalists who have preserved Syrian culture, 
and criticizes writers who have sought to lessen the influence of the 
Syrians’ knowledge. 

The immediate audience for which Barsoum wrote includes two 
groups: historiographers and philologists, who may seek more know- 
ledge of Syriac literature; and the faithful members of the Syrian 
church, whose national feeling he hopes “may be reinvigorated in their 
ancestral spirit.” Additional evidence of the restricted audience to 
which the book appeals lies in the assertion that it “treats only Western 
Syrian scholars and writers, to the exclusion of the Eastern Syrians 
(Nestorians) and what is known of the meager culture of the Malkites 
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and the Maronites." For Barsoum, the prospect of a fruitful and 
beneficial "social result," the resurrection of the cultural heritage 
of the Syriac-speaking community, is full recompense for the difficul- 
ties and material expenses of preparing this work, which represents the 
"fruit of our untiring labor over a period covering nearly a third of a 
century of our episcopal and patriarchal life." 


Structurally, the book may be divided into three distinct sections. 
The first, containing thirty-one chapters, concerns the religious litera- 
ture and other related writings extant in Syriac. After introductory 
chapters on the Syriac language and literature, the expositions on 
Syrian centers of learning and libraries, Barsoum treats in detail the 
Christian literature which has survived, including liturgies, the books 
of rituals used in the church, and the lives of great men of the Church. 
The second part presents biographies of 292 prominent Syrian writers; 
fifty-six of these have not previously been cited by Western writers. 
In the third part are appendices giving the names of Syrian calligra- 
phers, meanings of foreign terms in the book, geographical names, 
lists of monasteries, an index of biographical references, and lists of 
saints. 

Judged in terms of its author's stated purpose, al-Lwhe al-Manthür 
must be considered highly successful. In fact, it was received enthu- 
siastically not only by those members of the Syriac-speaking commu- 
nity for whom it was written, but also by Nestorian and Muslim 
scholars. Viscount Philip de Tarrazi, a Roman Catholic writer, offered 
this judgment: 

a-Lh? al-Manihür is indeed a very valuable work which 
deserves respect and consideration. Its learned author has enumer- 
ated the compositions of the famous writers and scientists 
from ancient times down to the present, in greater detail than 
any author before his time. Dis opening chapters demonstrate 
his thorough knowledge of his subject and his precision... he 
has filled a great gap in the history of our literature and sciences, 
which have adorned the Christian East for many centuries. .. 6 

The widespread appeal of al-Ls?h al-Manthür for Eastern readers 
may readily be understood, for in approach and method it closely 
resembles other Eastern scholarly works on similar subjects. Especially, 
we may compare the work of Barsoum with the four-volume history 
of Arabic literature of Jurji Zaydàn, Kitab Tarikh °Adab al-Lugha 
ai-LArabiya (Cairo, 1911), and with K. L. Istárjian's Türikh al- 
Thagdfa wa al-?4dab al-Armani (History of Armenian Culture and 
Literature: Mosul, 1954). 

Zaydàn, observing that no Eastern writer before him has under- 


8 Viscount Philip de Tarrazi, Aşdag mā kän San Türikh Lubnüm (The Most 
True Account of the History of Lebanon), in Arabic (Beirut, 1948), I, 432. 
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taken such a task, seeks to relate the Arabs’ literature to their 
political history; to depict the growth and decline of their sciences; to 
give biographies of the leading figures of Arabic sciences and literature, 
together with pertinent bibliographical material; and to categorize the 
books extant in Arabic according to their subjects. While Zaydan 
presents his material largely within a chronological framework, Bar- 
soum focuses on the types of Syriac literature, particularly compositions 
of a religious character. Yet both works draw extensively on biograph- 
ical material, and both are primarily encyclopedic in nature, though 
Zaydin’s is wider in scope. In general, the straightforward style in 
which Zaydàn writes is more fluent than that of Barsoum, whose 
syntax is sometimes involved, and whose language is often metaphorical. 

Istarjian seems in his history of Armenian literature to have a 
purpose rather like that expressed by Barsoum in the Introduction to al- 
Lwhe al-Manthür. Like Barsoum, Istarjian is intensely proud of the 
cultural traditions of his people. The periods which the two men 
cover are nearly identical, but while Barsoum limits his discussion 
to religious literature, Istarjiin also deals with secular literature, 
approaching his subject through a consideration of literary genres. 
Nevertheless Istárjiàn, too, is concerned primarily with presenting 
biographical material and his work, like al-Lwh? al-Manthir, is 
factual rather than analytical. 

Thus, the work of Patriarch Barsoum is wholly consistent with 
the prevailing tradition of Eastern scholarship. This is not to say, 
however, that Eastern scholars concern themselves solely with the 
accumulation of factual evidence. Indeed, an excellent contemporary 
work of °Anis al-Makdisi, al-Ittijahat al-Adabiya fi al-“Alam d- 
"Arabi al-Hadtth (Literary Trends in the Modern Arab World: 
Beirut, 1963), reflects their growing interest in interpretative literary 
scholarship, al-Makdisi discusses the Arabic literature of the twentieth 
century not in terms of its types, but in terms of its political, social, 
and aesthetic significance. 

From a Western viewpoint, it may be argued that Barsoum writes 
in an unscholarly manner. Perhaps we can more readily comprehend 
the merits and defects of his work by comparing it with that of Rubens 
Duval, La Littérature Syriaque. 

Duval provides a historical account of the origins, development, and 
decline of Syriac literature, and adds brief biographical sketches of 
the leading Syrian writers. He takes his account only to the end of the 
thirteenth century, while Barsoum offers much information on the 
writers from that time to the present. Duval, by adopting a chrono- 
logical approach, and by considering within the scope of his work 
the literary activity of both Eastern and Western Syrians, succeeds 
more fully in placing Syriac literature in its historical context. Neither 
writer attempts genuine criticism of Syriac literature; Duval turns his 
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attention to its subjects and external forms, while Barsoum enumerates 
but does not evaluate the works of Syrian writers. Finally, we. may 
note, Duval quotes at length, but carefully, from the work of earlier 
scholars; Barsoum too frequently presents evidence without identifying 
its source. 

It is evident, then, that the Western reader must accept al-Lwlw 
al-Manihür on its own terms, as the work of an Eastern scholar 
writing for an Eastern audience. He must also bear in mind that Bar- 
soum is the Patriarch of Antioch, the head of the Syrian Church, and 
that his dominant attitude is one of pride in the literary achievements 
of the Church Fathers; indeed, this must be his attitude if he is to 
fulfill his purpose. 

To be sure, this pride often leads to undue exaggeration, particularly 
of the antiquity of the Syrians' language and the greatness of their 
literature. Barsoum does not document convincingly his identification 
of Syriac with Aramaic, nor does he furnish sufficient proof that 
Christ and the Apostles spoke Syriac. His dogmatic assertion that 
Syriac literature rivals that of the Greeks seems all the more unpala- 
table because it is made without reference to any clear standard of 
judgment. One finds it difficult to accept the statement that the Syriac 
books now extant are the oldest in the world, and impossible to believe 
that the library of the monastery of the Syrians in Egypt is the most 
ancient in the world. 

In other instances Barsoum gives us good reason to call into 
question his reliability both as a scholar and as a judge of literature. 
His declaration that the Pshitto was produced by Christianized Jews 
in the first century, for example, may be sound, but the author does 
not offer substantiation. In his discussion of early Syriac literature, 
he quite erroneously assigns the composition of the Book of Tobit to 
the fifth century B.C., and again offers no evidence to support his 
contention. He praises St. Ephraim, Jacob of Edessa, and Bar 
Hebraeus, often excessively, at the expense of other important writers 
such as Bar Daysan and Aphrahat. His treatment of the main themes 
of Syriac poetry is somewhat marred by his vague definition of satire. 
Finally, by centering his attention largely upon the Christian literature 
which the Syrians produced, Barsoum minimizes the importance of 
their role as translators. 


Despite these faults, the work of Patriarch Barsoum has significant 
value for student of Syriac literature. Unlike his Western predeces- 
sors, he does not depend heavily on the work of Assemani, but draws 
much information from the Syriac manuscripts surviving in churches 
and monasteries throughout the Middle East, and from other original 
sources. The wider range of first-hand material available to Barsoum 
generally does not lead him to conclusions at odds with those drawn 
by Western scholars, but frequently enriches his presentation of 
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factual information. Wright, for example, in his biographical sketch 
of Bar Hebraeus, cites only the Bibliotheca Orientalis and Bar 
Hebraeus' own writings; Barsoum furnishes additional evidence from 
the metrical biography of Bar Hebraeus and his brother, by Gabriel 
of Bartali. 

The chief significance of al-Lw^ hé al-Manthür, however, lies not 
in its additions to our knowledge concerning major figures in Syriac 
literature, but in its treatment of topics which Western writers have 
not considered. Barsoum has given us here a thorough and illumi- 
nating exposition of the art of calligraphy. His discussion of the rites 
of the Church takes us into an area which has not been explored 
in other studies of Syriac literature. The consideration of the various 
types of church music gives us an all too brief insight into what may 
quite properly be regarded as one of the highest forms of literary 
expression sought by the Syrians. This part of the work is clearly 
derived in part from ancient sources, about which Bargoum is un: 
fortunately not explicit. The informative discussion of Syriac liturgies 
appears to be original, rather than derivative; Barsoum indicates in 
this section that he has read both Renaudot and Michael the Great, 
but because of his life in the Church he is thoroughly familiar with 
the practice of the liturgy, and in fact has even read seventy-four of 
these liturgies himself. His catalogue of liturgies is far more extensive 
than any compiled by Western scholars; to Philoxenus of Mabüg, 
for example, he attributes certainly two liturgies, and tentatively 
another, whereas Wright cites only one, and that on the authority 
of Renaudot and Assemani. 7 ` 


Western writers seem accustomed to remark disparagingly that the 
Syrians devoted themselves largely to the writing of Christian literature, 
and to pass over this literature rather quickly; as a result, their view 
of Syriac literature is incomplete. It is equally true, however, that 
al-Lsele al-Manthür, on account of its preoccupation with the Christian 
writings, presents an inaccurate picture of the whole of Syrian litera- 
ture. Those who wish general knowledge of the Syriac language and 
literature will no doubt profit most from the treatments of these 
subjects by Duval and Baumstark. Those who seek more detailed 
knowledge should find the work of Patriarch Barsoum of immeasur- 
able importance. 

The development of Syriac literature may be divided, in terms of its 
general characteristics and literary merit, into three stages. The first 
period, extending from the pre-Christian era to the eighth century A.D., 
is represented both by the few surviving pagan works and by the far 


T Wright, Syriac Literature, p. 74, mentions one anaphora by Philoxenus of 
Mabüg, but refers us to Renaudot, II, 310, and to Assemani, B O. II, 24. He 
also cites Renaudot as the source of this information in his Catalogue of Syriac 
Manuscripts in the British Museum. 
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more extensive Christian literature. The latter half of this period 
may be regarded as the golden age of Syriac literature. The pro- 
duction of native religious literature by the luminaries of the Syrian 
church was carried on side by side with the translation of Greek 
philosophy into Syriac. 

The second period, lasting from the eighth to the close of the 
thirteenth century, coincides largely with the time of the Arabs’ 
domination of Syria and Irag. Although the Syrians of this period 
created many original works in a wide range of fields, their most 
important literary activity was the transmission of Greek philosophy 
and medicine into Arabic, without which the retransmission of much 
of ancient learning into Europe, between the eleventh and thirteenth 
centuries, could not have been accomplished. 

The third period, which extends from the thirteenth century to the 
present time, is commonly considered the age of the decline of Syriac 
literature. After many centuries of Arab rule, the Syrians saw their 
native language replaced to a considerable extent by Arabic. Never- 
theless, despite their limited range of themes and the restricted nature 
of their audience, Syrian writers have continued to produce a 
sizable body of indigenous literature, in the same beautiful language 
used by their predecessors for two thousand years or more. 


SYRIAC LITERATURE OF THE PRE-CHRISTIAN ERA 


Western scholars have generally assumed that Syriac literature first 
came into existence with the beginning of the great Christian move- 
ment of the Syrian church, about the start of the third century. This 
is rather a dangerous assumption, however, in view not only of the 
highly polished state of development which the Syriac language had 
attained at that time, but also of the non-Christian literature which 
has come down to us from the same period. Indeed, we shall shortly 
adduce evidence that the Syriac language served as the vehicle for 
literature quite some time before the birth of Christ. 

Rubens Duval has argued that, in its entirety, Syriac literature 
ensued from the great religious movement in the East, and that it is 
therefore a wholly Christian literature. In accounting for its origin, 
Duval is careful to deny the existence of any connection between this 
literature and the writing which preceded the Christian movement. 
Duval acknowledges Mesopotamia as the birthplace of Syrian literature, 
but denies that the nation possessed any genuine national literature 
of its own. If there had been any national culture in Mesopotamia, 
he argues, either it would have been preserved by tradition or it 
would have left some trace in the Christian era. The alternative 
possibility that Syriac literature was an indigenous product is dismissed 
with the assertion that it “was not the genius creation of a nation 
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which developed progressively, or which possessed a continuous 
tradition." 8 

In correlating the rise of Syriac literature with the beginning of the 
Christian movement in the East, Duval expresses the same opinion 
as Ernest Renan more than half a century earlier. Renan, however, 
while conceding the importance of the Mesopotamian religious move- 
ment to the development of Syriac literature, suggests the possibility 
of a connection between this literature and Chaldean learning: 

It has been previously established that Chaldea possessed an in- 
digenous pagan literature before the time of Christianity. Syria 
proper and the northern part of Mesopotamia do not appear, it is 
true, to have participated actively in the movement of Chaldean 
studies; but one cannot imagine that they remained totally dis- 
sociated from it. It is remarkable that the most ancient writings 
whose titles have come down to us were all produced by the 
Chaldeans living under the Sassanid rule. The idea of writing in 
the Aramaic language on Christian themes would have occurred 
naturally to a people who already possessed works in their native 
tongue on all sorts of subjects. ? 

These men and others who have followed their lead may be correct 
in maintaining that Syriac literature, as we know it today, is the 
product of the great religious movement of the Syrian church. This 
judgment, however, does not eliminate the fact that the Syrians had a 
national literature before they were Christianized. Indeed, it is incon- 
ceivable that a nation like Syria, which had a highly polished language 
centuries before the Christian era, should have been barren of literature 
for so long a time. If we are to accept the views of these authorities, 
we must find a rational and plausible explanation for the sudden 
eruption of the Syrians' religious literature. 

Such literary ability must have had its origins in the past, quite 
possibly in Chaldea or Babylon, as has been affirmed by Bar Daysán 
in his Laws of the Countries. 19 Surely, too, there must have been a 
link between the Syrians' pagan literature and that of the Christian 
era, a link which now is probably lost. The most logical explanation 
for this loss is that, after becoming Christians, the Syrians destroyed 
the literary works of their forefathers, condemning them as worthless 
in comparison with the salvation they received from their new faith. 

The continuity of Syriac literature from the pagan era is also 
demonstrated by the pagan literature developed in the city of Harran, 
South of Edessa, which remained the center of pagan religion and 
culture even after the Islamic conquest of Syria and Iraq. The famous 


8 Rubens Duval, La Littérature Syriaque (Paris, 1899), p. 13. 

9 Ernest Renan, Histoire des Langues Senntiques, p. 259. 

10 Bar Daysan, Laws of the Countries, ed. William Cureton (London, 1855), 
p. 15. 
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Thabit ibn Qurrah of Harran, in his private Syriac writings (now 
lost), related how paganism in Harran was particularly distinguished 
by its resistance to Christianity. Thanks to Bar Hebraeus, who cites 
Thabit in his Ecclesiastical History, this statement of his is preserved 
for us: “By God’s help our fathers remained firm in their belief 
despite persecution, while many others surrendered. This blessed city 
has heroically stood firm against the teachings of the Nazarene.” 11 

Antiquity has preserved for us the most remarkable literary work 
in the Aramaic language, the famous story of °Ahiqdr. ?Abigàr, the 
minister of the Assyrian King Sennacherib, was reputed for his 
wisdom and ethics. Several versions of this legend in Aramaic, Arabic, 
Armenian, Ethiopian, Old Turkish, Greek and Slavonic were edited, 
translated into English, and published jointly by F. C. Conybeare, 
J. Rendel Harris and Agnes Smith Lewis in 1913.1? 

In his exhaustive introduction to this work, Rendel Harris has 
brilliantly discussed the origin of the legend and its parallels in the 
tales of the “Thousand and One Nights,” the Qur?àn (in the person 
of Luqmàn), the apocryphal Book of Tobit, the proverbs of Solomon, 
and the legends of Aesop. He also analyzed and compared the dif- 
ferent versions of this legend; here we shall be concerned with the 
Aramaic version, which is of great importance to this subject. 

According to Harris, some Aramaic papyri whose extraordinary 
antiquity ranks them with the oldest known Biblical documents were 
discovered on the island of the Elephantine, just below the first 
Cataract of the Nile. Among these ancient documents was a series 
of papyrus fragments which related to the literature of ?Ahigàr. 
These papyri were edited and published by Professor Sachau. 13 

After thorough study of the papyri, Professor Sachau was inclined 
to date this work back to the new-Babylonian Kingdom, which fol- 
lowed the fall of Assyria in 603 B.C. His final suggestion that the 
legend of ?Ahiqür was written between 550 and 450 B.C. does not 
eliminate the possibility that it is of much earlier date. The importance 
of the legend, however, is that it may be considered the oldest literary 
monument of the Aramaic language. This Aramaic, which is the same 
as that of the Books of Ezra and Nehemia of the Old Testament, 
must not be very different from the Syriac of Edessa, except perhaps 
in certain terms and idiomatic expressions. Some Eastern Syrian 
writers are of the opinion that the language of ?Ahiqgàr, represented 


11 Bar Hebraeus, Chronicon Syriacum, ed. Paul Bedjan (Paris, 1890), p. 168. 


1% F, C. Conybeare, J. Rendel Harris, and Agnes Smith Lewis, The Story of 
Ahigar, etc, (and edition, Cambridge, 1913). 

18 Sachau, Aromdische Papyrus und Ostraka aus einer jüdischen Militárkolonie 
zw Elephantine, pp. 147-182. 
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in these Aramaic papyri is the same as the language used by Bar 
Daysàn, Mara Bar Saráphion, Aphrahat and St. Ephraim. 14 

Another piece of Syriac literature, interesting because of its anti- 
quity, is the surviving poem of the Aramean Wafa. This poet was first 
mentioned by Antonius Rhetor in the tenth chapter of the fifth treatise 
of his book The Knowledge of Rhetoric. Antonius states, "The fifth 
meter of poetry is usually composed of six or seven strophes although 
the number may sometimes increase or decrease. This meter belongs 
to a man named Wat, an Aramean philosopher. The composition 
of poetry by this man, whose name has been unknown for many 
generations, is evidence that this art (poetry) is old with us." 15 
Antonius also cites a few lines in which this ancient poet expresses 
his joy for having driven grief and worry from his heart. Antonius 
concludes that "this type of poetry resembles the amorous songs 
usually composed for occasions such as weddings, or the lyrics com- 
memorating wars." 16 Martin Sprengling, in his dissertation entitled 
"Antonius Rhetor on Versification," is incorrect in assuming that the 
"Earliest extant Syriac verse was the few lines by Bar Daysàn and 
the Acts of Thomas, which had been preserved for us." 17 These 
lines of poetry have been preceded by those of Wafa. 


For our information on the surviving Syriac pagan literature, mainly 
of Baba of Harran, we are indebted to Dionysius Bar Salibi (d. 1171). 
In his "Discourse Against the Jews and Muhammadans," preserved 
in MS. 4019 (p. 50) at Harvard University, Bar Salibi calls Baba 
"the Harránian philosopher.” He also cites two works by Baba, "The 
First Book" and “The Second Book," both of which were published 
by Monsignor Rahmani in his Studia Syriaca in 1904. Bar Salibi 
appears to have made use of the "Second Book" in his earlier discourse 
against the Muslims. 18 


In his writing Baba follows the style of pagan priests, which is 
characterized with the use of short sentences, each bearing a different 
meaning, and whose expression may give rise to different interpre- 
tations. 1t is worth noting that these two books of Bàba contain 
prophecies about the coming of Jesus Christ. These prophecies probably 
convinced the Christianized Syrians to preserve these two books, in 


14 Rev. Paulos Behnim, “Qissat al-Hakim 2Ahiqàr," Lisän al-Mashriq, an 
and IV (Mosul, January, and February, 1952), pp. 121-140, 198-200. See also 
2Addai Scher, Tartkh Kaldo wa Athür (Histoire de la Chaldee et de Assyria) 
Arabic, (Beirut, 1912), p. 40. 

18 Ignatius Aphràm Barsoum, al-L:?lw? al-Manthür (Histoire des Sciences 
ei Ze EE Littérature Syriaque) Arabic, 2nd edition (Aleppo, 1956), p. 237. 


17 Martin Sprengling, “Antonius Rhetor on Versification,” American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literature, XXXII, 3 (April, 1916), p. 149. 

18 See Anton Baumstark, Geschichte der Syrischen Literatur (Bonn, 1922), 
p. IL 
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order to use them in inducing the pagans of Harrān to embrace 
Christianity on the ground that Baba was a prophet. But a closer study 
of the prophecies indicates that it is not unlikely that they were inter- 
polated by Christian scribes, Indeed, this is quite obvious, since the 
Syrians of Harran (commonly called Sabians) rivaled each other in 
assuming the role of intermediary between the ancient and Islamic 
civilizations. 

Another surviving piece of ancient Syriac literature is the letter 
of Mara Bar Saraphion, or Serdpion, to his son. The Syriac text of 
this letter, with an English translation, was published by William 
Cureton in his Spicilegium Syriacum (London, 1855). Nothing much 
is known about this Màra Bar Saraphion except the scanty infor- 
mation derived from his letter. In this letter Mara mentions that his 
city (he does not give the name) was destroyed by the Romans, and 
he and many others were taken captives and treated tyrannically. 
Mara’s companions apparently came from Samosata. He also mentions 
the destruction of Jerusalem and tbe dispersion of the Jews as a 
punishment for having murdered Jesus, whom he calls "the wise King." 
He adds that, although this “wise King” is dead, yet he lives in the 
“wise laws which He promulgated.” Judging from the events men- 
tioned in this letter, the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, in A.D. 70 
and the persecution under Domitian, which began in A.D. 95, Cureton 
is inclined to place the date of its composition at the close of the first 
century A.D. However, he recognizes the possibility that the calamities 
which the writer of this letter mentions are those inflicted by the 
Romans upon the countries situated on the Tigris and the Euphrates 
(which had been inflamed against the Romans by Vologesses) in the 
Parthian Wars under the command of Lucius Verus in A.D. 162-165. 
If such is the case, then it is more likely that the letter was written 
at the end of the second century. 19 

The author of this letter was undoubtedly a pagan Syrian who 
had some knowledge about Greek philosophers and learned men, for 
he mentions Socrates, Archimedes, Pythagoras and Palamedes. This 
important letter may well be considered the last trace of pagan Syriac 
literature, which thrived before the emergence of the great Syriac 
literary movement in the first half of the third century. It also 
provides evidence that Syriac literature in the Christian era was not 
totally cut from its past. 

The surviving Syriac literary writings of the pagan era demonstrate 
that the ancient nation of Mesopotamia possessed a highly developed 
literature, as well as literary initiative. They also illustrate that Syriac 
was, from ancient times, a flexible and expressive language, suitable 
to be the vehicle of literature and philosophy. Contrary to the opinion 


us the preface of William Cureton to his Spicilegium Syriacum. (London, 
1655). 
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held by Rubens Duval and other Western writers, Syriac literature 
had a continuous tradition down to the Christian era. The legend of 
?Ahiqár, the poem of Wafà, the writings of Baba of Harran, and 
the letter of Mara Bar Saraphion leave us no choice but to admit 
that the Syriac of Edessa represents the highest degree of development 
of the Syriac-Aramaic language used by these earlier writers. 


(to be continued) 


Gannon College Marti I. Moosa 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


RECENT REFORMS AT THE ZEITOUNA 


To students of the institutions of higher learning the reform of such 
institutions, whether at Oxford or Tunis, is a topic of recurring 
interest. It will be the purpose of this short article to consider the 
trends in the reform of the curricula of the Zeitouna since 1875. In 
that year two of the important actions of Khayr al-Din, as Minister, 
were to plan a new national school, the Sadiqiya, and to reform the 
Zeitouna. He wrote of his actions: ! 


I restored and increased the number of primary schools, which 
I also reorganised. The College Sadiki was founded? on the 
pattern of European lycées; 150 pupils were instructed there at 
the expense of the Government and received a sound education 
comprising, in addition to Arabic and the Islamic sciences, the 
study of several modern sciences and the Turkish, French and 
Italian languages. The instruction in the great mosque of "Gemaa 
Zitoun" was carefully defined. 8 


He adds that he made a collection of important documents for public 
use, to which he added 1,100 volumes himself, and by a further decree 
gave them a “European library system." 

Two points which arise from these actions deserve further comment. 
In the first place the creation of the Sadiqiya, at which many future 
leaders of the country were to be trained, meant that a dual system 
of education was to be in operation, the "modern" alongside the 
"traditional." This concept was to be strongly attacked by later genera- 
tions. Secondly, the decrees regulating the functioning of the Zeitouna 
began to create some sort of order out of a method of education 
which was extremely free in the sense of attracting a wide age range 
of students whose capabilities were also diverse. The previous decrees 
of 1842 and 18704 had laid down the professorial stipends and had 
stipulated that sheikhs from the Hanafi and Maliki schools were to 
control the Zeitouna. The new decree of 26 December 1875 was com- 
posed of sixty-eight articles in five chapters 8 of which the first chapter 
laid down the subjects to be studied and the books to be used at each 
of the three levels, higher, intermediary and primary. It is interesting 
to note that while at the Zeitouna Ibn Khaldiin’s Mugaddima was 
prescribed as a text, at al-Azhar permission for this was refused until 
much later. Perhaps we may see in this a justifiable element of pride 


1 À mes enfants, Revue tunisienne, 1034, p. 198. Unless otherwise stated all 
translations are by the present writer and preserve the original spelling. 

2 Decree of 13 January 1875. It was named after the Bey Muhammad al- 
Sadiq. See Muh. al-Fadhil b. cAshür, al-Haraka al adabiya wa'l-fikriya fi Tünis, 
1955, p. 24. 

3 Decree of 26 December 1875. 

4 R.EL, IV (1930), 447-50. 

5 R.EI., IV (1930), 451-65. 
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in one of T'unisia's greatest writers, coupled with an appreciation of 
his scientific method. 

Elements of arithmetic, astronomy and geometry were to be taught 
at the higher and intermediary levels, the text for geometry being that 
of Nasir al-Din al-Tiisi’s Kitab al-Mw'taydt li Ugqlidis (Elements 
of Euclid). al-Tisi edited and improved the translations which Ishaq 
b. Hunayn and others made of Euclid and Archimedes, and died in 
Baghdad in 1274, just 600 years before Khayr al-Din’s reform of 
the Zeitouna. No languages other than Arabic were to be included, and 
the teaching in tasawwuf was based on al-Ghazáli's Ihya? *ulüm al-Din. 
Further decrees were enacted between 1876 and 1908, but were 
primarily concerned with the administration of the University. In the 
meantime the French Protectorate had begun and foreign influences 
increased considerably. During the period 1884-5 Muhammad *Abduh 
paid a visit to the Zeitouna and studied there for a while. In the 
judgment of Nicola Ziadeh 8 there is a link between this visit and the 
formation of a group of reformers in August, 1888, "whose main 
activities were directed towards reforms within the frame of revived 
Islam." The periodical which “Abduh founded, al-Mandr, soon came to 
be read in Tunis and inspired members of the Zeitouna, amongst whom 
there was a strong urge to reform both the administration and the 
programme. “It was an imitation of Muhammad *Abdub's call for the 
necessity to reform al-Azhar; and what could be good for al-Azhar 
would certainly be good for the Zaytüna." 7 

In the first decade of this century interesting experiments in the 
instruction of modern subjects in Arabic took place at a private school. 
It is clear that some reformers were in favour of using French as 
the medium of higher education, while others, anxious not to lose their 
Arab heritage, wished to adapt Arabic to the instruction of such 
modern subjects, a debate which still continues. In 1909 the students 
of al-Azhar went on strike in favour of reform. A group of students 
at the Zeitouna held a public meeting four months later in which they 
pressed their own government to reform the Zeitouna. A commission 
was in fact appointed, but the next reforms did not take place until 
the Decree of 16 September 1912,98 consisting of 81 articles in five 
chapters. The first chapter was concerned with studies to be followed, 
and we note that in addition to the traditional subjects, history, geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, algebra, geometry and astronomy were compulsory. 
'The books to be used at each level were again specified, but these do 
not show any significant changes from those mentioned in 1875 in 
response to pressure from the students. 


9 Origins of Nationalism in Tunisia (Beirut, 1962), p. 64. "Abduh paid a 
second visit in 1903; tbid., p. 

T Ibid., pp. 66-7. 
8 REI, IV (1930), 472-04, and the art. "Tunisia" by R. Brunschvig in the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, TV, 2 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1933), 847-868. 
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Criticisms of this Decree were published by the students under the 
leadership of Si Muhammad Salah al-Mehidi. They sought a new, 
independent council to run the Zeitouna, recognizing that the powers 
of the existing council were ill defined. 9 Minimum entrance require- 
ments were suggested, including a knowledge by heart of at least one 
twelfth of the Quran. They made strong criticisms of the didactic 
methods of the professors and sought modern methods of instruction, 
as well as the introduction of the following subjects: history of law, 
history of religions, sociology, history of the Arabs and of Tunisia 
in particular, philosophy of history, Muslim philosophy, physics, 
chemistry, hygiene, and a wider knowledge of mathematics, the modern 
subjects being taught by specialists outside the Zeitouna. One foreign 
language was now suggested, in addition. Finally, the students wished 
to be able to specialise in one section, to see a proper structure of 
examinations and diplomas, and to be assured of adequate career 
opportunities. A commission, presided over by Sidi Mustafa Dinguizly, 
sat in 1924 and 1925 to consider reforms, but its findings, for various 
reasons, were not made public. 

The early 1930s were years of acute anxiety for graduates of the 
Zeitouna, whose training in Law was no longer recognized for service 
as notaries in an increasingly French system of law. At the same 
time many Muslim parents were sending their children to French 
primary schools, the figures for December, 1928, being 25,876 boys 
and 2,930 girls, 10 a total approximately equal to the number of 
children at the traditional katab (sing.: kuttāb). Compared with the 
rapid growth of the French schools, with their baccalaureat and 
licence, progress at the Zeitouna was minimal. The French schools 
were closely integrated with the education of metropolitan France, 
and the French Ministry of Education supplied the teachers and 
materials, and set the examinations.11 Jean Poncet described the 
educational policy of the Protectorate as follows: 12 

Two great tendencies seem to have presided over the erection 
of schools and the development of school enrollment: the concern 
of the authorities to assure the maximum instruction of French 
children, and the necessity to plan by priority more important 
population centres for school building. 


As the official publication of the Protectorate shows, the range of 
schools available to French speaking students increased rapidly, but 


9? REZI., IV (1930), 442 442-5. and 501-15, which gives the spelling “Dinguizly,” 
but Ziadeh prefers "Dingezlt." 

10 Statisque generale de la Tunisie, 1928. 

11 See Ronald Edward Eick, “Development of Schools in two Arab states of 
North Africa, with particular attention to the nature and effect of French 
influence," Ph. D. thesis, Michigan State University, 1965. 

18 "La Scolarisation de la Tunisie et le Milieu Social,” a paper read in Tunis, 
April, 1949, cited in Eick's thesis (cf. note 11). 
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this only served to emphasise the "cultural oppression" of th d 
system, as Paul Sebag has described it. 13 Tt is true that two mov: 
amongst the Tunisians sought to give more modern education sô 
based on the Quran, the Khaldüniya and the modern Quranic s Se 
but, in spite of their merits, these movements can hardly be descri 

as nation-wide. 14 

After the Second World War, therefore, the discontent of the 
Zeitouna students reached such a point that a strike began in April, 1950, 
with the object of demanding the development of science teaching and 
foreign language instruction. The strike continued for a year, and no 
examinations were held that June or October. Its result was the 
inauguration of a modern section at the Zeitouna, at the secondary 
level, in which some elements of electricity and light were taught. Those 
who were particularly bright were going elsewhere, to private schools 
or to specialised institutions such as the Lycée Carnot, in order to be 
sure of a recognized qualification. These reforms had come too 
late, and the Zeitouna's modern syllabus amounted to “no more than 
a smattering of knowledge which would perhaps be ridiculed by a 
diploma holder." 15 Furthermore, in addition to the two streams so far 
mentioned a new programme of education was being established around 
the new Franco-Tunisian baccalaureat, in which the teaching of 
Arabic received more emphasis than in the purely French system. 
Some 40,000 students, however, continued to attend the katdtib, many 
of whom expected to continue their studies amongst the 14,000 
students in all branches of the Zeitouna. 

On the eve of Independence there were thus three main streams of 
education, the traditional as at the Zeitouma, the modern as at the 
French institutions, and the mixed as at the Sádiqiya. The standard 
of the questions in science at the Zeitouna had risen by 1955 to 
include such topics as the equivalence of heat and energy, the com- 
bustion of ethyl alcohol, and the action of acetic acid on soda. 16 
'These questions were to be answered in Arabic, but using western- 
style symbols for the chemical elements. Students who passed such 
examinations were at a disadvantage as they were not regarded as 
being of the same standard as their colleagues, and their diploma did 
not entitle them to go on to further studies. 17 It had long been 
clear to Tunisians that a rationalisation of the whole system of 
education was called for. Immediately after the granting of indepen- 


18 La Tunisie: Essa de Monographie (Paris, 1951), p. 183. For official statistics 
see: L'oewvre scolaire de la France en Tunisie ( GE Bourg, 1931. 

14 See Ziadeh, op Pe? AER E CAshür, op. cst. 

16 Sebag, op. cH., 

18 I BLA. XVII (1988), 216-7. This review publishes many valuable articles 
on educational progress in Tunisia. 

17 A, Louis, “La Jeunesse Tunisienne et des Etudes Traditionelles,” I.B.L.4., 
XIX (1956), 139 £f. 
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dence in 1956 the primary and secondary institutions of the Zeitouna 
were dissociated from the old University and were given independent 
existence as schools by the decree of April that year. Each secondary 
school was given its own headmaster and transferred from the Mosque 
to the direct responsibility of the Ministry of Education. The 
Zeitouna itself became a public institution of a civil nature, under 
the authority of a Rector, who was named by decree and who was 
responsible directly to the Ministry of Education. So it was that a 
student of higher education remarked: 

15,000 of us left for the summer vacation, but in October only 

a few hundred remained as genuine students of the Zeitouna. 18 


The Zeitouna was reduced to the status of a Faculty of Higher Reli- 
gious Studies with two sections, that of the Shari‘a and that of the 
Arabic language. 

In 1957 a national baccalaureat was announced to replace the other 
qualifications, and in 1958 a committee was formed to examine closely 
the type of education essential for the country. Its aims were defined 
as twofold: 19 

(1) To replace the juridical chaos and the great variety of 
educations by a coherent, unified system, endowed with a national 
character, and (2) to allow national education to perform its 
whole duty by edifying a harmonious cultural system and by 
adapting education to the variety and evolution of economical, 
social, technical and cultural needs of the nation (and by further 
adapting education to) the demographic growth by aiming at 
achieving a total school attendance as quickly as possible. 


The government set aside 18 per cent of its national budget for 
education.20 At this stage there was no modern University, rather, 
a collection of institutes such as the École Normale Supérieure, the 
Centre for Higher Studies (attached to the University of Paris), a 
Centre of Economic Studies, a Press Institute, in addition to the 
Institute of Law, the Institute of Agriculture, the National School of 
Administration, the School of Commerce, and the School of Art. In 
speaking to his country in 1959 President Bourguiba said: 21 
Instead of syntax, word-structure, religious law, grammar, and 
styles of poetry, it is necessary to teach people to do something 
useful for their country.... We must understand that our present 
day life needs a knowledge of technology, and a specialisation in a 
trade.... There are certain countries which teach the child at an 


18 Ibid, 144. 
19 Secretary of State for National Education, New Conception of Education 
ue 'Tunis, 1959, p. 8 (official translation). 
o p 9. 
31 Broadcast on Radio-Tunis, 15 October, 1959; I.B.L.4., XXIV (1961), 255. 
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early age how to work with his hands: with us, on the contrary, 
children do not (yet) understand the value of being a skilled 
craftsman, and of manual work, 


'The new national University of Tunis was announced in 1960 and 
at his press conference the Secretary of State for Education made the 
following comment: 


The University will be marked by the seal of an authentic 
modernism which will place it on a level with existing universities. 
It will attach great importance to scientific research, and will 
create links with foreign countries. 


There would be a period during which degrees would be awarded 
simultaneously on French and Tunisian programmes of instruction, 
but after this transitional period only Tunisian degrees would be 
awarded. The structure of the new University would be as follows : 22 


I. Faculty of Mathematics, Physics and Natural Sciences. 
2. Faculty of Arts. 

3. The Zeitouna Faculty of Theology and Religious Sciences. 
4. Faculty of Law, Politics and Economics. 

5. Faculty of Medicine and Pharmacy. 

6. École Normale Supérieure 


and associated institutes such as the Centre for Scientific Research 
and the University Library. 


During this period the Zeitouna continued to give its traditional 
instruction, but, as the syllabus for the year 1958-59 shows, 23 some of 
the suggestions made by Si Muhammad Salah al Mehidi were incor- 
porated, such as the history of religions and of religious law, the 
study of the Tunisian state, elements of Persian or Greek, and a choice 
between French and English as a foreign language, in the first section, 
with the teaching of French in the second and third sections. The 
final decree, by which the Zeitouna was given a more positive role in 
the life of the nation, was issued in October, 1961. 24 It is clear from 
the new programmes that an attempt has been made to study Islam 
through modern methods, and to relate the student to a society for 
which one of the most modern Civil Codes has been enacted, where the 
judiciary has been reformed, and where habous and its evils has been 
suppressed. With the elimination of the old-style kuttab and the aim 
of universal education for those aged 6 years and upwards from 
October, 1966, onwards, it is clear that the type of student and the 
role of the Zeitouna will be different. 


3*3 Decrees of 31 March 1960 and 1 March 1961 ; I.B.L.A., XXIV (1961), 256 £f. 
28 Mandhiy al-tatlim bil-jamáca al-Zayisniya, 1958-9. 
%4 Decree No. 61-357 of 27 October 1961; J.B.L.A., XXV (1962), 181-4. 
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The publication 44 New Conception of Education spoke of the new 
values which are being sought for the nation, and which are being 
promulgated through instruction in civics and religion. 


Tunisia is a country deeply attached to the Muslim tradition. 
Thanks to the Reform, this tradition will be maintained and 
renewed. From his first years, the child will be situated in a 
spiritual atmosphere which will enable him to understand fully 
the role and the value of his religion. He will be taught the 
fundamentals of this religion, and will be taught to respect it 
and to follow its precepts... .25 


This Government statement continues by saying that although the 
number of hours of religious instruction has been reduced, the material 
has been enriched—the student will not solely learn the scriptures by 
heart but will be given a commentary upon them, learning to apply them 
to his daily life—and that new methods of instruction will be used. 
Detailed instructions are given to specialists in religious education as 
to how they may teach their pupils to know and love the Quran, to 
avoid unnecessary controversy and speculation, and, at the secondary 
level, to stress scientific methods of studying religion, with the social, 
psychological, moral factors emphasised. 


In summary, the method used in the study of Islamic thought will 
be based upon those principles which form the study of religious 
thought from the point of view of sociology (sociology of 
religion). 26 


The details of the degree courses intended to prepare the new 
teachers of religious education were published in March, 1963.27 The 
student at the Zeitouna Faculty will follow a four-year programme in 
“Theology and the Religious Sciences" for the “licence,” or a three- 
year programme for a diploma. 28 Degree students in their first and 
second years follow a programme in which general studies, philosophy, 
history, linguistics, methodology, a foreign language and practical 
work find their place in addition to the basic study of the Quran 
and Sunna. In tbe third and fourth years the courses are divided 
into two sections, both again based upon a study of the Quran and 
Sunna, one specialising in religious thought, philosophy, history of 
religions, Muslim sects, Sufism and history, while the other specialises 
in the principles of Muslim Law and its history, together with the 
theory of institutions and the history of sociology. Both courses 


35 Nouvelle conception de l'enseignement en Tuntsie, p. 23. 

36 al-Barämij al-rasmiya I?l-taclim al-thdnawi, Tunis, 1959; L.B.L.A4, XXV 
(1962), 261. 

8 Journal Officiel de la République Tunisienne, 26-29 March, 1963, pp. 365-9; 
I.B.L.A., XXVI (1963), 51-4. 

33 FORT, 1963, pp. 370-2; I B.L.A., XXVI (1963), 163-5. 
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provide for two hours' a week instruction in a foreign language and 
four hours’ a week practical work. 

It is very interesting to see that these programmes are much more 
open to contemporary thought than any previous programme at the 
Zeitouna. They take note of the fact that one cannot “modernise” a 
Faculty of Theology by introducing a few hours' instruction in science, 
but that, rather, a new approach is needed to the questions which 
theology asks. The relationship between faith and reason, traditional 
as well as modern methods of studying the Sunna, contemporary prob- 
lems in theology, the notion of divinity and that of revelation (con- 
sidered from the point of view of religion as well as of philosophy), 
the study of mythology amongst the Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, 
the study of Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Confucianism, as well as 
of the Old and New Testaments, Judaism, and Christianity, all these 
speak of a new awareness of the currents of thought in other parts 
of the world as well as of the intention to relate Islam to this thought. 
They speak of contacts with other disciplines within the University, 
such as Philosophy and Sociology, and of a determination to re-think 
the faith. As a recent writer has put it: 29 

Islam lacks sufficient thinkers of quality to tackle the reconstruc- 
tion of religious thought.... Islam lacks, in our modern world, 
a solid corpus of thought which is at the same time open to 
modern culture, and which utilises the new methods of thought 
which are vastly improving our researches and criticism. 
The Zeitouna now has the róle of providing these thinkers, and at the 
same time, by its basic study of the Qurān and Sunna, as well as 
by its physical presence within an ancient and greatly honoured 
institution at the heart of the old city of Tunis, of asserting Tunisia’s 
links with the faith of Islam. 90 


Oxford, England D. BREWSTER 


3? Muhammad Talbi, Confluent, 1960. 
30 See President Bourguiba’s Mawlid speech at the Zeitouna, 29 June 1966, 
printed in 7.B.L.A4., XXIX (1966), 265-70. 


THE ORIGINS OF ALGERIAN 
NATIONALISM IN THE COLONY AND IN FRANCE 


France ruled parts of Algeria for over seventy years before native 
opposition to the colonial settlement and regime appeared. Institutional- 
ized nationalism of an anti-colonial and Muslim character did not 
exist for fully one hundred years after the French took Algiers in 1830. 
Having captured the capital city of a disunited country, the French were 
slow to complete their conquest. Nearly thirty years passed before 
France imposed her rule over all of northern Algeria. The conquest of 
the southern territories was not completed until well into the twentieth 
century. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, there were sporadic native 
uprisings. The most striking rebellions occurred in 1870-1871 in 
Kabylia, and in the 1880’s in the southern portions of Oran province. 
But these and other smaller uprisings were local movements that 
reflected a resistance to French penetration rather than feelings of 
nationalism. Although there was no idea of an Algerian nation, there 
was, of course, always a latent opposition to the Rowmis,1 a native 
phobia directed at the European masters. The French, after all, were 
infidels who occasionally tampered with the Islamic order of native ' 
society. Still, a willingness to express francophobe opinions and to 
organize people in associations that might challenge the conquerors’ 
social order came slowly to Algerians. 

There were good reasons for the natives’ political reluctance. The 
French conquest of Algeria had been rough, and their repression of 
the Kabyle rebellion in 1871 had been ruthless. Thereafter, the police 
were afraid of religious fanatics and of foreign agents, and controlled 
practically all native movement within the country, as well as the travel 
of alien Muslims in Algeria. Any native or foreign Muslim likely to be 
influential was carefully watched by an administration that did not 
hesitate to reprimand or to punish the slightest transgression. ? Some- 
how, it was not safe for an Algerian to be too active in any field that 
was even tenuously connected to politics. 

In any case, no center of a possible nationalism existed in Algeria. 
The Turks, who had ruled the country until they lost it to the French, 
had in no sense united the inhabitants. As a result, the idea of an 
Algerian state did not exist. Before nationalism could be born, such 
a notion had to occur to the native leaders. There was a complete lack 


1 Rowmis: a term used by Algerians to refer to foreigners By 1830, when it 
was applied to the French, it also had come to mean non-Muslim alien. It may 
have originally referred to Romans who preceded the French as conquerors in 
North Africa, as did Vandals, Muslim peoples, and Turks. See Ch.-A. Julien in 
Jean Dresch et al., La Question algérienne (Paris: Edition de Minuit, 1958), p. 33. 

3 See, for example, Volume 24, series of the Archives de l'Ex-Gouvernement 
Général de l'Algérie, in Aix-en-Provence, France. 
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of unifying institutions for Algerians, save only Islam. While Moroc- 
cans and Tunisians had a Sultan and a Bey respectively, as well as 
common institutions around which the people could rally, Algerians 
had no political, administrative or ideological focal points around which 
to organize opposition to foreign rule. So while Morocco and Tunisia 
developed anti-colonial nationalism within one generation of the French 
seizure of their countries, the Algerians were much slower to awaken 
to political problems and activities. 

Another factor that delayed the appearance of nationalism involved 
the native concept of a state. The idea of a nation as a territorial unit 
that is geographically delineated came from the west. To Algerians, 
the state was simply made up of alliances between social groups. The 
nation was something much bigger that included all the lands of 
Islam. 8 An Algerian could feel at home in any land governed according 
to Islamic law, but to be ruled by non-Muslims was deeply resented. 
When the French first came to Algeria, many natives abandoned their 
homes to move to Tunisia or to other Muslim lands. Similar migrations 
occurred when the French moved into Tunisia. Then thousands of 
Muslims moved to Libya and even to the Middle East. But Algerians 
were slow to take the step from resentment to nationalism. They had 
yet to learn the idea of a nation bound by territorial frontiers. Until 
Algerians accepted such a concept, there could be no nationalistic 
ambitions or organizations. 

Signs of a political awakening were observed before World War 
One by a few European writers who were in close contact with the 
natives. Such writers warned of the coming of nationalism. In 19r5, 
for example, J. Desparmet wrote that “the Arabs read very little as 
they are mostly illiterate; but they talk a lot among themselves, being 
naturally fine talkers and curious." 4 In rgro, he had recorded and 
translated a native story which clearly indicated that Muslims con- 
sidered French domination as temporary. They expected deliverance, 
probably with the help of Turkey.5 Desparmet listened. As an 
ethnographer and as a scholar who was well versed in the colloquial 


8 There is ample evidence regarding this divergence in the European and 
Muslim concepts of the nature of the state in archives concerning North Africa. 
See, for example: Service historique de I’état-mayor de l'armée, Chateaux de 
Vincennes, Section moderne, Mémoires et reconnaissances, numbers 2163, 2207, 
2236 and others. Also, there is an interesting reference to a specific instance 
involving the Haractar tribe of Algeria during the nineteenth century in Lt. 
Hugues Barbier de Preville, “Origines politiques et sociales de la rebellion dans 
le douar Moulahein (Béne),” mimeographed memoire no. 3072, Centre de Hautes 
Etudes Administratives Musulmanes (hereafter cited as CHEAM), Paris, 1959. 

4 J. Desparmet, "Quelques échos de la propagande allemande à Alger,” in 
Bulletin de la Soctété de Géographie d'Alger et de PAfrique du Nord, LXX 
(1915), 53 (hereafter cited as B.S G.A .). 

rmet, "L'Oeuvre de la France jugée par les Indigénes,” in B.S.G.A., 
LV (1910), 167-186 and LVII (1910), 417-436; "La Turcophilie en Algérie," in 
B.S.G.A., LXXIV (1916), 1-25 and LXXV (1917), 1-83. 
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Arabic of a people for whom he had a great deal of sympathy, he 
understood the Muslims. He reported, in brief articles, that what the 
natives were saying, if properly interpreted, should put the colonial 
administration on its guard. 9 But because so much was said while 
practically nothing was written, people like Desparmet were taken for 
alarmists and ignored. The self-assured colonial administration paid 
little or no attention to the chatter of Arabs and Berbers. For that 
reason, the birth of active Algerian nationalism is difficult to date. 


The story told by wandering story-tellers in native market- places and 
recorded by Desparmet in 1910 was certainly francophobe, but it was 
presented in the form of a myth, not as a political platform. Included 
in this story was a balanced critique of the French regime and a faint 
hope, expressed as a supplication to Allah, that the foreign rule 
might end. There was evidently a vague feeling of nationalism among 
the Muslims, but this sentiment was not yet defined, was not yet a 
political factor. 


A small politically aware elite did band together as the Young 
Algerians, a group that was active after 1910. They were not national- 
ists but wished rather to attain equal political status with the Europeans 
for themselves and for other Muslims. Assimilation was their aim. The 
Algerian administration showed no interest, but the Young Algerians 
did gain the ear of a few metropolitan Socialists and Liberals, Albin 
Rozet in the Chamber of Deputies, for example, and Paul Bourde who 
wrote in Le Temps. " With such help Young Algerians quickly gained 
some important liberal support in France. But the support of the left 
proved to be ineffective. Politically aware Algerians got few con- 
cessions. They were engaged in a frustrating experience. 


These Young Algerians were clearly not nationalists, but simply 
natives who, because of their education or because of close personal 
contact with Europeans, resented their position as subjects, as second- 
class citizens of France. When in roro the government passed a law 
imposing obligatory military service on Muslims, they cheered. They 
saw this legislation as a sign of trust, and they wanted to be trusted by 
the rulers of France. They thought this would lead the French to grant 
Muslims political rights and equality with the Europeans. 8 


9 On J Desparmet see Henri Perés, "Joseph Desparmet et son oeuvre (1863- 
1042)," in Revue Africaine, 306-397 (1943), 251-258 

T Ch Robert Ageron, Histoire de l'Algérie contemporaine (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1964), p. 71 (This is number 400 in the “Que sais-je?" 
series, The first edition of this book, carrying the same number, was Gabriel 
Esquer, Histoire de l'Algérie (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1950). 
Esquer’s interpretation was not up-to-date and undoubtedly judged too much in 
favor of colonialism.) 

8 Open letter to the Minister of War in Rachidi, May 18, 1912, as quoted in 
Charles-Henri Favrod, La Révolution algérienne (Paris: Plon, 1959), p. 66 and 
p. 144. Rachidi was a newspaper published in Djidjelli, Algeria. Mr. Favrod calls 
it the first nationalist newspaper. 
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Another native group, the so-called Old Turbans in the Tlemcen 
area, objected strenuously to this new law. The compulsory service, 
they thought, would lead to the absorption of Muslim youths into the 
French community. They, unlike the Young Algerians, had no desire 
for assimilation. Their fears were not overcome when the administra- 
tion tempered the conscription law with provisions allowing unwilling 
draftees to send substitutes. In 1911, about 8oo people migrated from 
Tlemcen to Syria to avoid the effects of the new draft law. 9 


It must be added, however, that the emigration of the Old Turbans 
was not caused solely by a reaction to the conscription law. There were 
many other outstanding grievances. Muslims in general were especially 
unhappy about the effect of the French laws regarding the separation 
of church and state, and about the confiscation of the habous. These 
were properties willed to socio-religious institutions that paid for many 
public services in native society. Particularly obnoxious, too, was the 
indigénat, a body of laws of exception which applied only to Algerian 
natives. The natives further objected to the French practice of replacing 
native cadis with justices of the peace who ruled according to French 
rather than Muslim and local law. Their list of grievances was long. 
It included complaints that the indigenous peoples were not adequately 
represented in the elected assemblies, where they were usually limited 
to about twenty-five percent of the seats, the balance going to Euro- 
peans who formed only ten percent of the population. 

Those questions which led the Old Turbans to emigrate naturally 
affected the Young Algerians as well But the reaction of the latter 
was different. In an open letter to the Minister of War, a Young 
Algerian pointed out that the new conscription law violated the pact 
passed between the Arab nation and Maréchal de Bourmont in 1830. 
But, he said, he and his associates did not refuse the duties assigned 
them as French subjects. They simply asked that the service, 1f imposed, 
should carry with it recompense. Algerians would serve under the 
French flag, but France must give Muslims political rights more nearly 
equal to those of other French citizens. The indigénat should be 
revoked. Natives should be taxed on the same scale as Europeans, and 
the so-called “Arab Tax" should be abandoned. Also, Muslims should 
have more representatives in the elected assemblies, and should be 
permitted to become citizens, not forced to remain subjects. Then 
they would gladly fight for France. Between 1910 and 1912, when 
this article appeared, the Young Algerians had developed a clear 
political platform. 

The demands of the Young Algerians and the emigration of the 
Old Turbans led the colons to think that there was a nationalistic 


9? Ch-A. Julien, L'Afrique du Nord en marche (Paris: Julliard, 1952), p. 104. 
Esquer, Histoire de l'Algérie, p. 63, writes that about 1000 persons left Tlemcen 
for Syria. 
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movement afoot. They also claimed that the move to Syria had been 
fostered by Turkish agents. But the colons' fears were groundless. 19 
There was apparently no true nationalism before 1914. Furthermore, 
the Young Algerians were a small group in a small social class, the 
upper bourgeoisie, whose influence on the rural and proletarian masses 
was minimal. While it cannot be denied that Algerians looked to 
Turkey with an undefined and nebulous hope, real causes for dis- 
content did not have to be created by foreign agents.11 In spite of 
repressive laws, Algerians were beginning to express political opinions. 

These few Young Algerians and others who were active in politics 
before the First World War were hardly nationalists, although they had 
numerous and specific grievances. The European settlers, however, 
tried to convince the French government that they were. The colons 
held complete political control and were in no mood to make conces- 
sions to the Muslims. They opposed any idea of assimilation of natives 
into the French citizenry because they felt threatened by the ever- 
growing mass of Algerians. Yet this handful of Muslim politicians 
were not asking for independence or even for autonomy. They sought 
only political equality for their people, or assimilation. Their frustra- 
tion mounted as the French administration, in the grasp of the colons, 
turned a deaf ear to their pleas. 

These early activists had their roots in the very small Algerian elite 
who had been trained in French schools and universities. Steeped in 
the best of the French traditions, they became mildly anti-clerical and 
naturally drifted apart from their families, who remained deeply 
devout Muslims. This dichotomy was enlarged by the strict policies 
of the French in regard to citizenship. The government required the 
renunciation of Muslim status as a condition of French citizenship. 
No full citizen could retain his jurisdiction under Islamic law, as did 
the Algerian masses who were merely subjects. The elite group, while 
desiring to exercise the rights conferred on citizens, were reluctant to 
break the bonds that tied them to their families and to the whole 
traditional society of North Africa. On the other hand, the powerful 
colons had no sympathy with their aspirations, and ignored any 
possibility of compromise. 

Algerian leaders, nevertheless, began to stir around 1910 when 
Ahmad Abou Derba, Sadiq Daudan, and Hajj Ammar presented the 
government with a petition which asked for the application of the 
law of 1865 on naturalization. This, in effect, would have granted 
Muslims equality with Europeans.12 This first political demand 

10 Commission d'Enquéte, L'Exode de Tlemcen en ro11 (Al y ris Gouverne- 
ment Général de l'Algérie, 1912) as cited in Ch.-A. Julien, L'Afrique du Nord 
en , marche, pp. 105-106. 

11 Desparmet, "L'Oeuvre de la France jugée par les Indigénes," in B.S.G.A., 
LV (1910), 167-186, and LVII (1912), 417-436. 


13 Nicola A. Ziadeh, Whither North Africa (Aligarh: Institute of Islamic 
Studies, 1957), p. 10. 
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cannot be interpreted as nationalistic, for what they requested was the 
possible assimilation of Algerians into the French culture and nation, 
not independence for an Algerian state, It is interesting to note that 
their petition coincided with the main points of the Young Algerians' 
program. 

What is probably the first known document prepared by an Algerian 
and suggesting autonomy for Algeria was written in 1912. It was 
presented to the French government by Abul Qasim Bentami, a 
municipal councillor for Algiers, and was entitled “Notebook of 
Demands of the Muslim Population.” But even this was not true 
nationalism. At best, it may have been the beginning of a potential 
evolution that was cut short by the advent of World War One. Like 
so many other native demands forwarded to the Gouvernement Général 
in Algiers, Bentami’s notebook was shelved and quickly forgotten. 13 

With the coming of war in 1914, thousands of Algerians were 
drafted into the French army and sent to Europe to fight the Ger- 
mans. Thousands more were pressed into service to do labor in France 
in the place of mobilized Frenchmen. On the whole, Algerians were 
rather unhappy about the necessity to fight for France, although they 
apparently did not mind going to France to work. Many Algerians 
resisted the draft, and there were riots in Mascara and in Perregaux. 

In 1916, there was even a full-fledged insurrection in the Aurés, a 
revolt against the draft. Desertions before induction were common 
throughout the country that was not called a colony, but that was 
treated as one in many respects. Still, the reaction was generally not 
one of refusal, but of resignation, as is shown in this popular song 
of the time: 

The French have taken the eighteen year olds, 

I bid adieu to my parents; 

We take leave of each other before death. 

The French have taken the eighteen year olds, 

Next year they'll take the seventeen year olds....14 


There were perhaps as many Algerian volunteers for service in the 
French army as there were men who actively resisted the draft. But 
official dispatches praised the volunteers and ignored the numerous 
incidents. As the war progressed, the government of France praised 
the bravery of Algerian soldiers as it drafted more men for military 
and civil tasks in Europe. And so, by 1918, some 78,000 civilian Alge- 


18 J, Em. Janot, "Origines des mouvements nationalistes algériens,” in Rythmes 
du Monde, V, 1-2 (1957), 130. 

14 A French translation of this native song, entitled "Caheb T’mentach,” is 
given in Y. Lacoste, A. Nouschi, and A. Prenant, L’Algérie: passé et présent 
(Paris: Editions Sociales, 1960), p. 437. The English translation is the author's. 
There is a good discussion of the general aspects of native resistance to the draft 
in the nationalistic book by Saadia-et-Lakhdar, L'4kénotion colonialiste et la 
résistance de la famille algérienne (Lausanne; La Cité, 1961), pp. 63-84. 
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rians were in France. In addition, perhaps as many as 173,000 Muslims 
were inducted into the French army during the war. 15 

Thus, an unprecedented number of Algerian natives suddenly found 
themselves in Europe. Once there, they listened to Allied and to Axis 
propaganda; they learned about liberty and eventually about President 
Wilson's fourteen points. Inevitably, they began to compare the ideals 
for which the West, and they with the West, were supposedly fighting 
to the reality imposed on Muslims in Algeria by Europeans. Reality 
suddenly appeared ugly, as a very poor reflection of the ideal. 

In French schools, the small Algerian elite had already learned the 
basic French tenets of liberty, equality, and fraternity. They had read 
about "their" ancestors the Gauls, and about "their" revolutionary 
tradition of 1789. But only the few had gone to school. 16 Even fewer 
bad gone on to the universities. Now, during the war, the frustrated 
lucky few, the unhappy few who knew about liberty, equality, and 
fraternity were joined by tens of thousands of fellow Muslims. The 
newcomers were ready to observe the existence of discrepancies between 
democratic ideals and the Algerian reality, and to demand what they 
felt were their rights. Meanwhile, poor economic conditions in Algeria 
accelerated the migration of Algerian laborers to France, a France that 
was becoming a huge classroom for future nationalists. 

The health of the Algerian economy deteriorated badly as a result 
of the war. The ties that bound Algeria to France were perhaps too 
close. Algeria had always provided a protected market for French 
industrial goods, while sending all its agricultural exports to France 
at preferential rates. This arrangement was upset by the war. Strug- 
gling France could no longer buy the wines that constituted Algeria's 
most important export commodity. In any case, communications were 
disrupted when available shipping was diverted to serve the needs of 
the war effort. The threat of enemy submarines also had its effect on 
Mediterranean commerce. Finally, Algeria suffered successive years 
of drought while transportation within the country broke down as not 
enough coal could be imported from an embattled France. 17 


15 M, Rager, "L'Emigration des Musulmans algériens en France" CHEAM 
2961 (Mimeographed report), p. 2. Lacoste, Nouschi, and Prenant, L’Algérie, 
P. 436, gives 119,000 as the number of forced labor engagements by Muslims in 
France during the war. Rager mentions only 78,000 It is probable that some of 
these workers got back to Algeria before the end of the war, explaining the 

iscrepancy between these figures. 

16 Only 596 (47,263 out of 850,000) native children of school age in 1914 were 
actually in school By 1929, the percentage had moved up to 6% (60, 644 out of 
900,000), See Ageron, Histoire de PAlgérie..., p. 70. By 1954, one out of every 
six native children went to primary school. One out of one hundred and seventy- 
five went to high school, and one out of 15,342 inhabitants received university 
or professional training. See Charles-Henri Favrod, Le F.L.N. et l'Algérie 
(Paris: Plon, 1962), p. 178 

17 Lacoste, Nouschi, and Prenant, L'Algérie, pp. 437-438. In 1913, 2,251,000 
metric tons of coal were imported into Algeria. By 1917, this had dropped to 
757,000 tons, or 4396 of the 1913 total. 
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Because of the draughts, poorly paid seasonal jobs disappeared 
throughout Algeria. Many natives were literally threatened with 
starvation. They needed no inducement to emigrate, but were even 
desperate to reach France where positions were available, where even 
the most menial employment brought better wages than at home. The 
situation was intensified by the very slow recuperation of the Algerian 
economy after the war. 

When peace came, France the colonial mistress, was devastated. 
Reconstruction required an enormous labor force, so the demand for 
Algerian unskilled workers grew. Between 1915 and 1918, some 
78,000 Algerians were brought to France to perform non-military 
tasks. In 1924 alone, 71,000 Algerians entered France in search of 
employment. It has been estimated that there were then well over 
100,000 Algerian workers in the metropole. 18 While some Muslim 
workers went home as soon as possible, more left Algeria than 
returned. 

Berbers from the overpopulated mountains of Kabylia were especially 
eager to cross the sea. They began a tremendous human current north- 
ward. This was soon followed by a flow of money to the south, to 
sustain the families left at home. When in France, of course, these 
Muslim workers continually came into contact with new ideas, with 
European social and political concepts that were added to those already 
learned during World War One. At the same time, Algerians were 
becoming aware of their own personality. No matter how attached 
they might have been to the country that gave them needed work, 
they could not help but notice how far behind Muslims were in 
economic matters and with respect to the political rights natives had 
in Algeria. The thousands of Algerians who went to work in France 
during the 1920's learned lessons which earlier thousands had absorbed 
during the war. Inevitably, Algerians who returned to their homes 
took with them the ideas they had learned in Europe. 

'The colons were not slow to perceive the dangers inherent in this 
situation. They worried because so many Algerians were leaving the 
country. Would they not lose permanently a plentiful supply of cheap 
labor? And would not their former workers come back to their families 
with reforming ideas that would lead to a challenge of the colonial 
settlement ? 

By the turn of the century, the colons had already won a dominant 
voice in Algerian politics. They controlled the only elected central 
assembly, the Délégation Financière, which after 1g00 voted on the 
independent Algerian budget. This assembly was composed of twenty- 
four colon representatives, twenty-four delegates who represented other 
French taxpayers, and only twenty-one natives. Until 1919, the latter 
were designated, not elected, and fifteen were nominated to represent 


18 Rager, “L’Emigration,” CHEAM 2691, p. 2. 
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Arabs while only six represented the Kabyles. Finally, each group 
deliberated separately and submitted separate reports. The French 
government retained over-all control however, through the Conseil 
Supérieur with fifty-eight members who could accept or reject the 
decisions of the Délégation Financiére. The composition of this council 
was also interesting. It was made up of twenty-four functionaries, 
usually prefects and military chiefs, fifteen delegates from the three 
departemental conseils generatrx, ten elected members of the Déléga- 
tion Financiére, and nine notable and hand-picked Muslims. The colons, 
of course, dominated the three Algerian departmental assemblies as 
thoroughly as the Délégation Fincanciére. 

On the local level, the natives were just as inadequately represented. 
In so-called native communes, created in areas where Europeans had 
not settled, all administration was in the hands of military chiefs who 
were aided by appointed native chiefs known as caids. In mixed com- 
munes created where there were not enough Europeans to justify the 
existence of full-fledged municipal governments, Municipal Com- 
missions composed exclusively of Frenchmen were appointed by the 
government while native administration was turned over to native 
caids. Finally, there were communes of full exercise copied from 
the metropolitan model, wherever there was an important concentration 
of European settlers, Even in such areas, Europeans were usually a 
minority of the local population. Yet the maximum native representation 
of the Municipal Council was set, by law, at one quarter of the 
membership. Rounding off the colons' political power was an effective 
lobby in Paris where the colons, but not the natives, were officially 
represented in the Chamber of Deputies and in the Senate. Native 
representation was limited to interested Deputies not elected by them, 
to people such as Rozet, who has already been mentioned. 

The effectiveness of the colons’ use of their power and influence 
was demonstrated in a fight against some legislation first presented 
in 1915 by Georges Leygues and Georges Clemenceau. The object of 
the proposed law was simply to give native soldiers who fought for 
France a full vote. Senator Saint-Germain, the mouthpiece of the 
colons, opposed the law. While claiming he favored giving native 
soldiers adequate recompense, he warned his fellow legislators not to be 
imprudent. The fight dragged on for four years until Clemenceau 
forced a watered-down version of his law through the legislature in 
1919. But the colons were still unhappy so their representative prodded 
the French government in Paris until, in 1921, the indigénat system 
was reestablished. 19 

In retrospect, the colons' opposition to the rather mild law of 1919 
appears unreasonable. This law simply extended a limited right of 
citizenship to a restricted number of Muslims, practically all war 


19 Ageron, Histoire de l'Algérie, p. 75. 
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veterans or natives decorated by the French government. It did 
simplify the naturalization process for such classes of people, but still 
required applicants to give up their rights under Islamic law, to place 
themselves completely under French law. Indigenous representation 
in local governmental assemblies was enlarged, but they did not acquire 
a majority. The law also increased the number of Muslims permitted 
to vote in municipal elections. And yet, Ch.-A. Julien, the great French 
historian of Algeria and of North African nationalism, bas called 
the naturalization law of 1919 a revolutionary act.?0 And justifiably 
so, for it did lead to the creation of a political party that ran on a 
platform that demanded equality of rights for Muslims. Algerians, 
however, were not terribly impressed. By 1935, no more than 1,631 
natives had taken advantage of Clemenceau's watered-down naturaliza- 
tion law, and the total number of naturalizations between 1865 and 
1934 was about 2,500. 21 


Generally, Muslim leaders considered that what was offered was 
an inherent right. They objected to having this given as a reward for 
services rendered. 2? In practice, the law meant very little. A native 
list, running on a platform that called for the abolition of unequal 
rights and for the abrogation of the special powers exercised by the 
colonial administration over Muslims, won. But this 1920 victory in a 
municipal election at Algiers was promptly invalidated. 23 

Emir Khaled led the winning native list whose program was judged 
too radical by the colonial administration that invalidated the election. 
He was the grandson of Emir Abd el Qadir, the leader of Arab 
resistance to French penetration into Algeria, As such, Khaled came 
from an eminent and prestigious family. He commanded an instinctive 
respect among large sections of the native population. But he was also a 
retired captain, a French officer. In his political views, he placed 
himself squarely in the tradition of the Young Algerians. He dared 
to criticize an administration that was oppressive to his fellow Muslims. 
But the solution he proposed all tended toward assimilation. He wanted 
equality in all things between the natives and the settlers. Believing 
in the principles expressed in President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, he 
thought Algerians should have some say in the way the colony was 
run. He suggested that all ranks, in the civil administration as well as 


39 Ch.-A. Julien, L'Afrique du Nord en marche, p. 108. See also Robert Aron, 
Francois Lavagne, Janine Feller, and Yvette Garnier-Rizet, Les origines de la 
guerre d'Algérie (Paris: Fayard, 1962), p. 62. Aron et al. agree on the revolution- 
ary character of this law. 

31 Ch.-A. Julien, L’ Afrique du Nord en marche, p. 31 

3% What may be considered an official French interpretation of Algerian 
history admits as much. See Louis Milliot "L'Organisation politique et administra- 
tive de l'Algérie," in J. Alazer et al., Initiation à l'Algérie (Paris: Adrien-Maison- 
neuve, 1957), P 367 

35 Charles F. Gallagher, The United States and North Africa (Cambridge, 
Mass. ` Harvard University Press, 1963), p. 93. 
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in the French army, should be open to all, Muslims and Europeans, 
according to ability. He had himself reached the highest rank an 
Algerian could expect to attain. He thought Muslims should be allowed 
to become French citizens without renouncing their Islamic status. 

Perhaps Emir Khaled asked all that anyone could dare ask. His 
modest demands brought on his head the wrath of the colons. Perhaps 
he was, as many have claimed, a nationalist who was unable to speak 
his mind because of colonial conditions. But he appears to have been 
a daring person who would have expressed ideas about an Algerian 
nation, who would have spoken demands for independence. He did not. 
Indeed, Khaled's program would have led, if applied, to assimilation. 24 
Whatever the case, the colons persecuted the man. They used their 
influence to induce the administration to exile Khaled, the man who 
was perhaps the natives' only spokesman. Exiled in 1922, Khaled died 
in the Middle East in 1937 without ever seeing his native land again. 
Nationalists, when they did appear in the political life of Algeria, had a 
ready-made martyr. All nationalists, including the Communists, were 
to claim Khaled as their spiritual father. The colons who rather 
stupidly created this national hero place themselves firmly in the 
reactionary tradition of men like A. Servier who, in 1913, had written 
that Arabs were incapable of loyalty and only obeyed force. 25 Such 
opinion, apparently common among the settlers, showed the excesses 
to which it was possible to subscribe. 

By the mid-twenties, the colons, aware of their power over the 
Algerian colonial administration, had also become adamant about the 
continuing flow of Muslim workers to France. They put pressure on 
the governor general in Algiers, Chautemps, and convinced him to 
issue the 1924 circulaire which severely restricted native travel out 
of the colonial territory. 

This time, the settlers’ success was brief. Irritated native leaders 
appealed to the French government against a measure that was creating 
an economic hardship for Muslims who knew there was an escape. 
France was still in the midst of reconstruction and still needed a lot of 
labor. On 15 June 1926, the Conseil d’Etat (Council of State) in- 
validated the decisions of the Governor General of Algeria. 

But the temporary arrest of native migration to France had 
irritated the Muslims who needed the income for work on jobs that 
were simply not available in Algeria. Because the colons had clearly 
been responsible for the acts of the Algerian Government General on 
this question, natives saw more clearly the injustices of the colonial 


94 Even the Algerian biographer of Ferhat Abbas does not think Emir Khaled 
was a nationalist. See Amar Naroun, Ferhat Abbas ou les chemins de la sowve- 
rameté (Paris: Denoél, 1961), p. 37. See also Laroussi Khelifa. Manuel du militant 
Algérien (Lausanne: La Cité, 1962), p. 97. Here Emir Khaled is mentioned 
only as a forerunner of the political awakening of the Algerian people. 

95 A, Servier, Le Nationalisme musulman, 1913. 
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system, Those who had already worked in France made comparisons 
and saw how debased their lives were, and they blamed the situation on 
the colonial settlement. Economic problems spilled over into the political 
realm. A few Muslims at least remembered that in France they had been 
allowed to vote as Frenchmen. 26 Back in Algeria they had to vote as 
members of a second electoral college unless they willingly gave up 
their legal status as Muslims. This, very few Algerians dared to do, 
for they would immediately have been scorned by their families and 
neighbors. They would become “M’Tournis,” 27 Algerian traitors. 

Algerians in France, or who had been in France during the war or 
after it, were becoming aware of obvious and sharp differences which 
they observed between themselves and Europeans, Thrown into Europe 
by the war, then by economic necessities, some Algerians began to 
awaken to their own religion, culture, and psychology of France. 
Somehow these contrasts had never struck them while they were in 
Algeria. Now they found their own identity in their awareness of 
obvious differences, and this awareness prepared the way for nation- 
alism. 28 

Nationalistic ideas had taken some time to germinate. But in 1926, 
Algerian nationalism took on its first institutional form susceptible to 
attracting the attention of Algerian masses. In that year, a French 
Communist Party leader, with the help of party funds, organized the 
North African Star (E.N.A.). The name of the new social and political 
association reflected optimism for the E NA was never North African, 
attracting Algerians almost exclusively. Although he was a French 
citizen, the founder carried the proud Arabic name of Hajj Ali Abd el 
Qader. His object was evidently to serve emigre laborers and to 
: channel their growing protest. Paradoxically, the North African Star 
was born in Paris and was to have no influence in Algeria, where it 
was, as we saw, the city from which several hundred “Old Turbans" 
could and did work among Algerians in France. 

The leadership of the E.N.A. soon went to the mercurial Messali 
Hajj, an Arab from the Tlemcen area of western Algeria. Tlemcen 
was, as we saw, the city from which several hundred “Old Turbans” 
migrated to the Middle East in 1911. Messali, then, was an Arab from 
a region that had already shown its dislike for the French presence 
in Algeria. But most of the members of the E.N.A. were Berbers from 
Kabylia, the last area of northern Algeria that submitted to the French. 
Finally conquered in 1857, the Kabyles had revolted in 1870. 29 Their 


39 “L'Algérie C'est D'Abord L’ Algérie,” in Cahiers Du Temoignage Chrétien, 

EXXVIT 1956). 
?! M’Tournts appears to be an adaptation of the French "me tourner" (to turn 

myself around). On popular opinion among Muslims about this question, see 
Lacheraf, L'Aliénation, pp. 21-59. 

28 Janot, "Origines des mouvements nationalistes algériens,” p. 130. 

39 For a brief recapitulation of events, see Alazar et al, Zutate à à FAlgérie, 
p. 140. 
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revolt was probably the most serious the French repressed during their 
132-year reign in Algeria. The most seriously compromised rebellious 
tribes had lost a considerable amount of land which had been con- 
fiscated by the foreign government, and had paid heavy fines. The 
repression left the Kabyle people subdued, yet unrepentant. The memory 
of this last stand against foreign penetration and of the severity of 
the French reaction to the rebellion lived on in the oral tradition of 
the mountain people. The wound did not heal as Alsatians who settled 
on the confiscated native lands after 1871 could not be moved. Every 
day, in certain parts of Kabylia, natives could see Europeans tilling 
their own tribal lands. 

The memory of the harsh French reaction to rebellion forced 
respect of the French law and of peace, but it also nurtured the desire 
for revenge in the hearts of a patient people. 30 Slowly, patiently, some 
Algerians prepared themselves for the inevitable political battles to 
which they were slowly awakening, Having lost their lands, hence their 
means of supporting themselves, many Kabyles naturally became 
migrating laborers. They went to France to seek work and incidentally 
to learn many political lessons while in the metropole. They naturally 
gravitated toward the North African Star which defended their rights 
and economic interests in France. Proletarians from the start, the 
members of the Star became nationalists as well. But before the mem- 
bers of the Star could act on their ideas in the native land, another 
nationalistic pole of attraction took an institutional form in Algeria 
itself. This homegrown nationalistic institution was the Ulama 
Association. 

University of Georgia ALF ANDREW HxGGOY 

Athens, Georgia 


30 For a good characterization of the Kabyle people, see Pierre Bourdieu, 
The Algerians, translation by Alan C. Ross (Boston: Beacon Press, 1962). This 
is probably the best sociological study of all Algerian native groups available in 
English. 
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(Conclusion) 
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During the period in 1919 when the heads of the Allied and 
Associated nations participated in the Paris Peace Conference, the 
idealism of the United States met traditional policies. American 
missionary and relief interests, directed by such men as Cleveland 
Dodge, James Barton, Howard Bliss, and Henry Morgenthau, vigor- 
ously advocated their sort of internationalism, and sought sponsorship 
by the United States of Armenians and Syrians; they confronted 
thereby what one might describe as old diplomacy. 

There was, first of all, the problem of Syria. American missionaries 
and their supporters had become engrossed in protection of Syria. 
President Wilson's friend, Cleveland Dodge, and the leader of the 
Arab Revolt, Emir Feisal, opened a discussion of the Syrian question 
at Paris. Dodge early in January 1919 cabled the president of Syrian 
Protestant College, Howard Bliss, to go to France, and sought thus to 
strengthen missionary influence on the Syrian settlement. 35 About the 
time Bliss arrived, Feisal together with the colorful Colonel T. E. 
Lawrence of the British Army was pleading for Syrian independence 
at Paris. 

Then late in January came the issue of an investigation in Syria. 
Many Syrians in the Near East intended "to demand at the Peace 
Conference the right to choose the country which is to direct the 
destiny of Syria, and... to request the United States to assume this 
responsibility." 36 Howard Bliss had been aware of and perhaps 
encouraged the design. Certain it is that a committee set up under the 
American Committee for Relief in the Near East (ACRNE) in 1918 
and chaired by William Hall of Syrian Protestant College, had favored 
an inquiry of this sort. Bliss on January 28 saw Secretary of State 
Lansing and asked that the Peace Conference appoint an international 
“commission of men to be sent to Syria." 37 He believed the Arabs 
would first choose America then Great Britain for a mandatory power. 

As Bliss talked of a mandatory for Syria, President Wilson worked 
for the mandate system —- an idea promoted primarily by the South 


35 “Howard Bliss, Pres of the Syrian Prot. College Beyrut is here Mr. Dodge 
cabled him to meet me here. We are getting on well.” Barton to his wife, Jan. 
24, 1919, Barton MSS; see also S. B. L. Penrose, That They May Have Life: 
The Story of the American University of Beirut, 1866-1941 (New York: American 
University of Beirut, 1941), p. 166. 

86 William Yale, "The Syrian Question,” Feb. 11, 1918, Inquiry Papers in the 
National Archives. 

87 Bliss to Lansing, Jan. 28, 1919, 185.5137/54, ce of the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace in the National Archives 
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African, Jan Smuts. Since the United States was not a party to the 
Allied scheme of secret treaties for dividing the Ottoman Empire 
(sometimes collectively called by the name of one of the treaties, the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement) nor a belligerent against the Empire, Wilson 
had felt America needed the mandate scheme to participate in the Near 
East settlement. 38 On January 30 the Supreme Council accepted the 
mandate idea and applied it to all of the Ottoman Empire. 


The United States then pressed for a commission to the East. Lansing 
informed Wilson on January 31 that both he and House recommended 
James Barton to head a solely American investigation; Lansing failed 
to mention Bliss’ idea of an international inquiry. The Secretary of 
State praised Barton to Wilson as "the man best equipped by experience 
for this service." 39 The American delegation soon established the 
Barton Inquiry to Syria. But Barton's colleague in the investigation, 
Frederic C. Howe, despaired about success for the venture and it 
collapsed. 


Agitation for an international — as opposed to American — study 
continued at Paris. Howard Bliss suggested to President Wilson that 
an international commission would show the Peace Conference more 
clearly than an American investigation, like the aborted Barton 
Inquiry, that Arabs distrusted France as a possible mandatory for 
Syria. “If America should be indicated as the Power desired,” he said 
to Wilson, “I earnestly hope that she will not decline.” The President 
replied that he was "very anxious" that the American missionary 
give his views to the Supreme Council 49 Bliss on February 13 
presented his idea to the Council. 


President Wilson a month later on March 20 persuaded the Supreme 
Council to accept the principle of an international inquiry. 41 Wilson 
did so not only because of missionaries and their backers but because 
of British General Edmund Allenby, who had reported from the Near 
East that a Franco-Arab war probably would begin if France obtained 
the Syrian mandate. The March 20 decision made it appear that 
American diplomacy might bypass the secret treaties and the United 
States lead in reconstructing the Near East. 


38 See Laurence Evans, United States Policy and the Partition of Turkey: 
I914-1924 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1965). 

39 Lansing to Wilson, Jan. 31, 1919, 184.017/2, Peace Commission Papers. 
See also Barton to his wife, Feb. 1, 1919: typewritten, five-page statement, 
i prd Commission,” Barton MSS and Barton to Lansing, Feb. 3, 1919, 
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40 Bliss to Wilson, Feb. 7, 1919, quoted in Harry N. Howard, "An American 
Experiment in Peacemzking: The King-Crane Commission" Moslem World, 
vol. 32 (1942), 124-125; Wilson to Bliss, Feb. 11, 1919, Wilson MSS. 

41 See Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement (3 vols., 
New York: Doubleday, Page, 1923), I, 72-77; U. S. State Department, Papers 
Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: Paris Peace Conference, 
Iorp (13 vols, Washinghon, D. C.; Government Printing Office, 1942-1947), 
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It was during the last week of March 1919 that officials took action 
both on the purpose and American personnel of the so-called Interna- 
tional Commission on Mandates in Turkey. On Monday, March 24, 
House talked to the President concerning American members. 'The very 
next day the Council endorsed two commissioners each for Britain, 
France, Italy and America, and stated that this inquiry should suggest 
mandates not only for Syria but the entire Ottoman Empire. By 
Wednesday, Wilson had chosen as American commissioners two men 
who were close to Barton and mission affairs — Charles Crane (first 
treasurer of the ACRNE and chairman of the board for Constanti- 
nople College for Girls) and Henry Churchill King, a Congregational 
clergyman who was president of Oberlin College. King was a sixty- 
year-old former professor of philosophy. At the time of his appoint- 
ment he was directing the work of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion among Ámerican soldiers in France. 42 


During the Peace Conference the American Committee for Relief 
in the Near East was hard at work to build a new Near East. Relying 
mostly on missionaries, in the first half of 1919 it distributed goods 
worth $ 9,000,000 and dispensed much of the $ 10,000,000 the American 
Relief Administration allocated for the Near East. 


At the beginning of the Peace Conference, Barton had considered 
with Colonel Edward M. House the relation of relief to the Eastern 
Question. Seeking a quick commitment by the Supreme Council on the 
Ottoman peace, the relief chairman told House that efficient relief and 
resettlement of Armenian refugees depended on the Council's decision 
for the Ottoman Empire. The American Board secretary also told the 
Colonel: “I know how the Turkish situation weighs upon your heart, 
and if I can do anything to help clear that up I want you to know that 
I am at your service as well as every member of our commission." 43 
Several members in the Commission argued one night that Barton 
should stay in Paris to assist House and others in Turkish recon- 
struction while the rest of the Commission went on to Asia. The 
Colonel settled this point. “His decision was that I go to Turkey at 
once," Barton wrote his wife, "get in touch with the situation there 
just as quickly as possible, and, at the same time, keep in touch with 
him in Paris. He said he might call me out, by wire, for final decisions 
in the Conference." 44 


Some observers regarded the members of the relief commission to 


the Near East led by Barton as frontiersmen for a reconstructed Near 
EGS 

c cI] 

42 House evaluated his first meeting with the Oberlin president: "I found King 
an intelligent vigorous fellow.” Dose Diary, March 26, 1919, House MSS; 
see also Donald M. Love, Henry Churchill King of Oberlin (New Haven: Yale 
University, 1956) ; Harry N. Howard, The King-Crane Commission: An Americon 
Inquiry in the Middle East (Beirut: Khayats, 1963), pp 31-38. 

48 Barton to House, Jan. 21, 1919, House MSS. 
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East. The editor of the American board periodical, the Missionary 
Herald, writing from Boston in January 1919 to Barton, had mused: 
“Why don’t you take Woodrow [Wilson] along with you to Turkey? 
Many think we can get along without him here, as we are doing, and 
he might be quite a card for you to play over there.” In February 
when the Peace Commission established the ill-fated Barton Inquiry 
to Syria, the editor had quipped to the ACRNE chairman: “I salute 
you as an appointed officer of the Peace Conference, Plenipotentiary 
and Extraordinary. You will have to get another uniform now and 
pad up your traveling account to correspond with the dignity of your 
position.” After the relief commission began functioning in Turkey 
the Missionary Herald editor exuberated: "It is the biggest advertise- 
ment of particular Christian altruism that the world has ever had. 
The men that are in it are making a demonstration that will never 
be blotted out of history's page. How's that for rhetoric?" 45 How 
large would be the political factor in this “demonstration,” no one 
knew. Rumor at the Peace Conference was that members of the com- 
mission to the East were to be part of the “future government of 
Turkey.” 46 

Persons connected with missions and relief prepared several designs 
for the Ottoman settlement during the Peace Conference. Although 
agreeing that the United States should take some part in Near Eastern 
reconstruction, these plans failed to agree on the method of involvement. 

All the while, Americans proposed self-determination for Near 
Eastern peoples, and struggle continued between the new and the old 
diplomacy. The Supreme Councils endorsement of the International 
Commission to the Ottoman Empire in March 1919 at first promised 
to advance missionary purposes. But then doubts arose about sending 
the inquiry. 

Some friends of missionaries redoubled efforts for the International 
Commission. Missions-minded Albert Lybyer in April helped prevent 
a discarding of the investigation by using his status as a member of 
its King-Crane section. Lybyer had taught for seven years at Robert 
College. He wrote in April that “King and I decided to push. He 
pressed upwards towards the President and I ran around among our 
people... [and] among the British, French and Italians.” 47 


The idea of an international investigation in the Ottoman Empire 
then met a showdown. French Premier Georges Clemenceau on April 14 


45 Strong to Barton, Jan. 20, 1919, Feb. 26, 1919, March 14, 1919, File 3.2, 
American Board Archives 

48 Albert Lybyer, a member of the American Commission in Paris, wrote 
to his wife on Jan, 22, 1919, that a friend “had been told that the future govern- 
ment of Turkey is here in the person of this Near East Relief Committee.” 
Albert H. Lybyer MSS at the University of Illinois. 

47 “I think our work saved the commission.” Lybyer to his wife, April 12, 
1919, Lybyer MSS. 
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blandly told Colonel House that the French were willing to allow 
an inquiry, but "advised against its going at once." 48 Simultaneously 
the French, who had been seeking agreement with British Prime 
Minister David Lloyd George and Feisal for French military occupa- 
tion of the Damascus area, "accidentally" and ostentatiously lost a 
diplomatic note in the American-occupied Hotel Crillon, Apparently 
for delivery to the French foreign office, the note was a “plant” which 
suggested that the British feared an inquiry would encourage fighting 
in the Near East, and that the French intended to have Syria regardless 
of an investigation. 49 This fraudulent note led the American Peace 
Commission to decide that the International Commission would be 
senseless. Lloyd George likely suspected French trickery, and told 
House the United States should take Syria and let the French have 
Constantinople. Wilson, uneasy about support for such a project in 
the United States, vetoed the idea, resigned himself to a French 
mandatory in Syria, and told Crane the Commission “was called off." 
Lybyer and Crane thereupon planned a private trip to Constantinople. 
King made reservations to return to the United States. 50 


The British led diplomatic forces to throw back the French. Arnold 
Toynbee on April 19 rekindled Lybyer's hope, informing him that 
Lloyd George intended the International Commission to go. Wilson 
told King and Crane on April 22 that the Commission had to go. 


Then the old order showed its strength late in April 1919 when 
Italy, disgruntled with the idealism of Wilson, acted unilaterally to 
fulfil the secret treaties dividing the Ottoman Empire (the Sykes- 
Picot Agreement) and landed troops at Adalia and elsewhere in 
southwestern Anatolia. 51 


In Paris to resist such imperial acts, Caleb F. Gates — president of 
the missionary school, Robert College — early in May consulted with 
the American Peace Commission. Fighting for a united American 
mandate over Turkey “down to the Arab-speaking line," Gates recom- 
mended a quick settlement. He opposed Bliss' project, the International 
Commission, because he felt it would only add to the confusion. As 
for Armenians, he believed that only Western troops in Anatolia 
could save them. The Robert College president said that to proclaim 
a separate Armenia “would cause massacre.” 52 


48 House Diary, April 14, 1919, House MSS. 

49 At the end of the War, French troops had occupied the Lebanese coast, but 
British and Arab troops had continued to occupy all other parts of Syria. For 
the “planted” note incident and French obstruction, see Howard, The King-Crane 
Commission, pp. 47-50 

50 Lybyer to his wife, April 16, 1919, Lybyer Diary, April 17-18, 1919, 
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At the same time the Supreme Council discussed the complicated 
situation, Wilson, who stated that he feared anti-Turlish opinion in 
the United States, told Clemenceau and Lloyd George on May 5 and 
6 that America could not send troops into Anatolia nor take a mandate 
over Asia Minor. It was indeed ironic that missionaries, especially 
those in the ACRNE, had created a hatred for the Turks and thereby 
helped prevent the President from achieving the missionary aim for 
Armenians. Gates along with Lybyer, Morgenthau and others raced 
the clock to define a policy for the American Peace Commission. 
Making "known very freely his belief," Gates urged Colonel House 
to back a united Anatolia under the United States. In the Council 
meeting on May 13 there was a proposal that the United States either 
accept mandates over Armenia and Constantinople or over all of 
Asia Minor; Wilson said he could not make a commitment until his 
return to the United States. But he weakly reversed his position of 
May 6 by saying to the Council that America might take a mandate 
for Asia Minor. 53 


The failure of the President to act led soon to a tragic turn of 
events. Piqued by Italy’s bitter reaction against his ideal views on 
self-determination, opposed by his experts, Wilson along with Allied 
chiefs on May 14 gave in to the Greek imperial lobby as a way of 
containing the Italians at Adalia. The Supreme Council that day, in 
an interim decision, divided Asia Minor into Armenia and Con- 
stantinople (areas for which the United States was to have first option 
on mandatories), a Greek area, and other undesignated sections. Within 
twenty-four hours Greek troops landed at Smyrna. Infuriated, the 
self-appointed Turkish leader, Mustapha Kemal, began organizing a 
movement at Samsun to liberate Anatolia from Greek and other Allied 
spoilsmen. Greek occupation of Smyrna was a dividing line; chances 
for missionary aims dropped considerably after May 15. 54 

At Paris, American backers of the new diplomacy continued to 
retreat despite efforts by such defenders of missionaries as George 
Washburn and Henry Morgenthau. On his way to America after his 
work with the Barton-directed relief commission in Turkey, Washburn 
took up the cause of Gates (who had left for the United States) and 
pressed for an American mandate over Asia Minor: “Of what use 
is it to save some thousands from starvation and disease if they are... 
subjected to the same dangers again? If the American people could 
once see the conditions of existence in Asia Minor, they would surely 
be roused to act vigorously and unselfishly for the permanent care 


58 Supreme Council discussions in FRPPC, V, 467-468, 482-483, 582-584; 
mention of visit from Gates in House Diary, May 13, 1919, House MSS; see 
also Lybyer Diary and letter to his wife, both May 11, 1919, Lybyer MSS; Caleb 
F. Gates, Not to Me Only (Princeton: Princeton University, 1940), pp. 261-262. 

54 For Smyrna’s importance, see James B. Gidney, 4 Mandate for Armenta 
(Kent: Kent State University, 1967), pp. 97-135. 
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of this plagued spot.” 55 On May 21 the British in the Supreme Council, 
fearing that Greek and Italian military measures in Anatolia would 
renew general war in the Near East, and wanting to protect their 
own interests in Palestine and Mesopotamia by the stability they 
believed an American mandate over Asia Minor likely would bring, 
advocated the idea of Washburn and Gates. Clemenceau reacted 
angrily. He suspected an Anglo-American collaboration to freeze France 
out of the Levant. After this outburst Wilson again hesitated. Feeling 
"that it would be better not to divide Anatolia,” he was uncertain 
whether his political opponents in the United States would permit an 
American mandate over Asia Minor, or even Armenia. 56 On the same 
day Morgenthau, now finance chairman of the ACRNE, sent a memo- 
randum to Wilson — “The Future Government of Asia Minor" — a 
paper supported by many of the American delegates and by missionary 
followers of Gates. 57 The Morgenthau Memorandum stated that the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement had no place in the Asia Minor settlement and 
that “under no circumstances" should Greeks and Italians receive any 
part of Asia Minor. It advocated that one power, the United States or 
Britain, control through a single governor-general each of three 
mandates: Constantinople, T'urkish Anatolia, and Armenia, "Only a 
comprehensive, self-contained scheme" such as a tripartite American 
mandate over all of Asia Minor, the memorandum declared, "can 
overcome the strong prejudices of the American people against accepting 
any mandate." 58 

But the Morgenthau scheme had come almost too late. Events in 
May 1919 were quite different from those expected in January by 
Barton, Dodge, Bliss and Gates. Contemplating the approaching Peace 
Conference and figuring President Wilson to inaugurate something 
close to the millenium, many missionaries and relief workers had not 
reckoned with the old order. Negotiations at Paris, instead of bringing 
an ideal peace, produced much confusion. The Supreme Council 
deadlocked over sending an International Commission to the East, and 
over which nations should guide the groups in the Ottoman Empire. In 
the United States, France, and the Near East, leaders of missions and 
relief were pressing at the same time for American mandates, either 
over the entire Ottoman Empire or such parts as Asia Minor, Syria, 
Constantinople or Armenia. By May 1919 sheer frustration had caused 


55 Washburn to Lybyer, not dated, see also Lybyer Diary and letter to his 
wife, both May 20, 1919, Lybyer MSS. 
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mission leaders and their friends to disagree, if not over protection of 
missions and minorities then over procedures for inquiry and the form 
of postwar Turkey. Soon the Greeks and Turks took the offensive to 
force their own settlements. Wilson and House backed off somewhat 
from involvement in the Eastern Question, approved much of the 
secret treaties, and left without answer the matter of an American 
mandate in Asia Minor. 


5 

What had happened? A basic problem, had been the continual post- 
ponement by the Supreme Council of the Near East settlement. It is 
pathetic how missionaries agonized over delays by officials. Bliss on 
February 11, 1919 had requested that “no time should be lost in 
sending" an international inquiry. 59 Equally urgent and opposed to 
Bliss, Gates in retrospect would write that the “Versailles Peace 
Conference was dragging matters along.” Unwisely it was “proposing 
to send out a commission of investigation, which would take at least 
three months.” 60 Barton's cables from the East begged Paris to act. 
From Cairo in late March he appealed to Colonel House: "Situation 
in interior worse than at capital and not improving. All classes desire 
early action peace conference." A few days later Barton reported that 
"Feeling is universal that Peace Commission must deal soon and 
thoroughly with Turkish question, including Armenia, if a much more 
complicated situation would be avoided." Sensing the explosiveness of 
100,000 Armenian refugees in Syria, he contined: "No power yet 
charged with responsibility for entire country.... All classes, including 
Turks urge early action." Barton at the end of June 1919, in his last 
message to House before the heads of state left the Conference, 
implored: "Peace Conference can save the situation by drastic decisive 
action, anticipating threatening complications." 61 

Disunity among American officials contributed to procrastination in 
regard to the Ottoman treaty. Although Colonel House apparently 
did little to improve communication among Americans, he sensed that 
this lack of communication contributed to the delay which harmed the 
cause of Wilson and the missionaries. Beginning in March 1919 he 
tried in Paris to push completion of all the treaties at once, By April 1 
he noted little progress: the Commission to Turkey “has been 
appointed and they are still awaiting instruction. There is no one to 
give the word, and so it is with innumerable other matters. It could 
be done so easily that it is maddening to see the days go by and nothing 
decided.” 62 At the end of May he regarded it nearly impossible to 


5? Bliss to Wilson, Feb. 11, 1919, Wilson MSS. 
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unravel the events in Europe and the Near East resulting from pro- 
crastination of the Supreme Council. 

It appears that Wilson had been the chief American person answer- 
able for delay in the Near Eastern settlement. House, the experts, and 
mission and relief leaders had agreed on the need for quick negotiation 
of the Ottoman treaty. The President avowedly hesitated because the 
United States had never been at war with the Porte, and because 
he felt the only way America could enter into Ottoman reconstruction 
was through the League. At the same time he was using this argument, 
the Allies — particularly the British — felt that America should not 
base its policy on this technicality. Britain during the Conference 
urged the United States to accept mandatories in the Near East. Lloyd 
George in Supreme Council discussions often pushed for a compre- 
hensive solution for the Ottoman Empire and Wilson typically hedged 
by saying this question should not "be settled in a hurry." À motive 
for Wilson's procrastination, more to the point than his declared 
reason, related to domestic affairs. He feared that the Republican 
Senate, which he had been treating in a partisan way, might embarrass 
him if he committed the United States to mandatories in the East 
before the Senate ratified the League. He had waited, apparently 
thinking that when he returned to America from France he could 
rally opinion. He had little cause to expect an increase in favor for 
United States leadership in the Near East to result from delay. The 
President did not appear to grasp that American zeal for peoples in 
the Near East, created by the American Committee for Relief in the 
Near East, could revert to isolationist feeling as war fever declined. 
Personally wanting the United States in Asia Minor, Wilson should 
have seen by May 1919 that imperial and national forces were bringing 
a fait accompli in the Near East that would stir fears among conserva- 
tives in the American Congress about old world machinations. 98 

There were general factors which militated against quick negotiation 
of the peace sought by missionaries. The Allied victors in the War 
disagreed: Britain wanted to keep a balance of power on the continent 
so that no strong power could emerge to challenge its domination of 
the seas, while France desired a Franco-Anglo-Saxon alliance slightly 
disguised as a League to ensure French security on the continent. In 
regard to clashes with Wilson over the French aim, Clemenceau 
reportedly remarked that the President of the United States thought 
he was another “Jesus Christ come upon the earth to reform men.” 
The Premier declared: “The Almighty gave us Ten Commandments, 


98 See FRPPC, V, 468, 756-766; New York Times, March 20, 1919. Perhaps 
May 1919 was the crucial month for the President to have acted. If Wilson would 
have gambled then on committing the United States to Asia Minor and would 
have agreed with the British and French to divide the Ottoman Empire, he 
might have been able to use ACRNE propaganda and the support of those 
individuals who backed the Barton federation and Gates-Morgenthau ideas in 
such a way as to take the offensive in Near Eastern diplomacy. 
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but Wilson has given us Fourteen.” Recognizing some value in Clemen- 
ceau's comments, House on April 1, 1919 stated in his diary that the 
“President is becoming stubborn and angry, and he never was a good 
negotiator. So there you are. I think the President is becoming un- 
reasonable, which does not make for solutions." 64 


By late spring 1919 hope had waned among idealists, including 
missionary-minded individuals. By then the threat and use of soldiers 
— approved by Wilson's blessing of the Greek landing at Smyrna — 
had given force precedence over negotiation. Barton in June made 
clear that deliberators in Paris were losing initiative to events in Asia 
Minor, when he reported that the “Turkish Government is not pre- 
venting new atrocities to the Armenians.... Turks satisfied with the 
present conditions, Armenians remaining in exile, those in the country 
cowed and terror stricken.... Armenian question settling itself as 
Turks desire unless Conference acts decisively." 65 In connection with 
the Versailles Treaty a Britisher rephrased Barton’s fear that peace 
was “settling itself" when he declared: "God is making another" 
treaty, 86 


Delay, caused by conflict between the ideal and the possible, gradually 
had disillusioned individuals who dreamed of a new world order and 
a new Near East. When the Supreme Council accepted the League of 
Nations, letdown had not yet come to Barton, who then exulted that 
“a new era begins to dawn in international politics. Wilson's ideas are 
beginning to walk on the ground.” 67 Soon Lybyer sounded differently: 
“Tt is hard to realize what a seething pot of ambitions and intrigues 
and elements of war and danger this Paris is.” 68 Capturing the mood 
of disillusion, Gates in his memoirs stated that the "situation left me 
anxious and heartsick. I felt like advocating a new petition: Good 
Lord, deliver us from wars and from peace conferences." 69 


Although traditional programs for the Near East late in May 1919 
had more momentum in events than missionary ideas, advocates of the 
International Commission to Turkey had not given up. After President 
Wilson in April informed King and Crane that the Commission had 
to go to the Near East, its appointed members remained in Paris, 
stalled by Gates and the divided Supreme Council. Then on May 20 
Colonel House noted in his diary a conversation with Wilson: "I told 
the President it was something of a scandal that this commission had 
not already gone to Syria as promised the Arabs... I then suggested 
that he set Monday as the time when our commission would start 


9* House Diary, April 1, April 28, 1919, House MSS. 

95 Barton to House, June 21, 1919, F. W. 767.68/17, Peace Commission Papers. 
68 Quoted in Lybyer Diary, May 23, 1919, Lybyer MSS. 

97 Barton to Boston office, Feb. 3, 1919, Barton MSS. 

98 Lybyer to his wife, Feb. 12, 1919, Lybyer MSS. 

69 Gates, Not to Me Only, p. 261. 
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regardless of the French and English. He adopted the suggestion and 
said he would tell Clemenceau and Lloyd George tomorrow." On May 27 
the American Section of the International Commission (the King- 
Crane Commission) left for the Near East. 

Friends of missions interested in Asia Minor sought to counter 
the old order, not only by the King-Crane Commission, but by 
military personnel After traveling to Armenia, Barton had cabled 
Colonel House late in June 1919: "Confident Turkey would accept 
orders from Paris for immediate Allied military occupation." 70 The 
American Board secretary noted to another correspondent that only 
by giving Armenia “a safe Government, can the work of our Relief 
Committee be successfully prosecuted. The Christian races in Turkey 
are in danger of extermination unless early action is taken." 71 

Using these messages, Henry Morgenthau worked to secure endorse- 
ment of a military mission to Armenia headed by an Allied high com- 
missioner. On the last day that Wilson attended the Council, the 
Big Four approved the commissioner idea and did so with the “expecta- 
tion" that the United States would accept the mandate for Armenia. 72 
Morgenthau and Hoover then secured a former member of the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration staff in Rumania, Colonel William H. 
Haskell, for Allied high commissioner to Armenia. With authority to 
head the ACRNE program in the Caucasus, Colonel Haskell, accom- 
panied by a sixty-five member mission composed mainly of military 
men, set out for Constantinople in July 1919. Barton, one might note, 
had fought Hoover to make certain that Haskell worked more with 
the ACRNE than the American Relief Administration. 

Reporting to Dodge, Morgenthau asked him to get backing for a 
measure not unlike the King-Crane Commission — an inquiry led by 
Major General James G. Harbord into Armenia. On August 1 Wilson 
accepted this plan. 

In the autumn of 1919 there still was a chance that the United States 
would go along with the internationalists, including missionaries, for 
the program of a League and for mandatories in the Ottoman Empire. 
Along with other factors, the political and personal fight between 
President Wilson and Senator Lodge intervened and then the President 
suffered a stroke. Reports of the King-Crane Commission, the Harbord 
Mission, and the Barton-led relief commission — all influenced heavily 
by missionaries — recommended American leadership in rebuilding 
the entire Near East. Throughout the winter the paralyzed President 


70 Barton to House, June 21, 1919, F. W. 767.68/17, Peace Commission Papers. 

"1 Barton to Mark Bristol, June 14, rọrọ, enclosed in letter of Barton to 
Arshag Schmavonian, October 17, 1919, Decimal File 860J.o1/542, State Depart- 
ment Papers in the National Archives. 

T9 The plan for an AHied high commissioner in Armenia was “all done with 
the positive expectation... that the United States would accept the mandate." 
Morgenthau to Barton, Dec. 26, 1919, Morgenthau MSS; see also FRPPC, 
VI, 741, VII, 30-31. 
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ignored the reports, while demanding that the Senate adopt his version 
of the League. All this, he believed, should come before the administra- 
tion made final decisions on the Near Eastern settlement. Imperial 
and national pressures militated meanwhile against an ideal peace in 
the eastern Mediterranean. Barton struggled to unite disparate mis- 
sionary interests. It was in March 1920 when the Senate defeated 
the Versailles Treaty that Barton narrowed his desires to protection 
only for Armenia. Capitalizing on Wilson's feeling for Armenia, the 
relief chairman helped get the question of an Armenian mandate before 
the Senate, which then rejected it in a lopsided vote. This act of the 
Senate culminated a series of events which had been pointing to failure 
for missionary hopes. 

Through the World War and its aftermath, Armenia had been a 
leading point of departure for American relations with the Near East. 
Defeat of an American mandate over Armenia did not end its attrac- 
tion. After June 1920 the Armenia-America Society, which Barton 
indirectly led, figured largely in causing an arbitration by Wilson of 
boundaries for an Armenia to include T'urkish and Russian Armenia 
(as provided by the peace settlement with the Ottoman Empire, the 
Sévres Treaty), an offer of Presidential meditation between the 
Russian Armenian state — the Erivan Republic — and the Kemalists, 
and Wilson's request to Congress for a loan to the Erivan government. 
When in December 1920 the Erivan Republic came under Soviet 
domination, Barton turned to an autonomous national home for Turkish 
Armenians in Cilicia, and in March 1921 received Allied endorsement 
of the idea. But neither the Allies nor the United States would provide 
the muscle for the national home scheme. Then the Treaty of Sévres 
fell apart as the Kemalists pushed the Italians out of Adalia and the 
French of Cilicia. Barton in June 1922 brought about a United States 
commitment to the proposal for an international inquiry in Asia 
Minor, but the move came too late. The Turkish nationalists forced the 
evacuation of Greeks from Smyrna, and helped usher in a detente 
with the West. Willingness of the Warren G. Harding administration 
late in 1922 to take a part in a peace conference with Kemalist Turkey, 
the Lausanne Conference, then indicated that the day of Armenianism 
in the United States would soon be over. By 1923 the United States 
had negotiated a treaty with the Turks which gave no autonomy to 
Armenians. Missionary designs for America in the Near East had 
failed. 

6 


What can one say in conclusion? Missionaries had as much or more 
weight than government officials in United States diplomacy connected 
with the Ottoman settlement. In cooperation with such relief leaders 
as Dodge and Crane, missionary spokesmen helped persuade the United 
States to take a deep interest in the Armenians and to enter the Syrian 
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question. It may be that their political activity represents 
concrete and large influence by missionaries in the entire 
American diplomacy. 

As for their political program, missionaries and their fri 
the anachronistic nature of American political isolation from B 
Barton declared in 1921 that the “timidity of our American leadé 
and their unreasoning conservatism, bound hand and foot by tradition 
and worst of all politics," allowed conditions "extremely bad two 
years ago to proceed into conditions vastly worse." Unless America, 
he declared, "wants to face another world war... it must be ready to 
discuss national steps that will have for their end... the peace and 
good order of the world." 78 Barton and other missionary and relief 
leaders foresaw that United States refusal to accept long-term respon- 
sibility in Old World matters would probably result in an unstable 
pattern of power in the West and eventually in another world-wide 
war. America's withdrawal from international realities in the 1920s and 
1930s through the Disarmament Conference of 1921 to 1922, the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, and neutrality legislation — compared with the 
missionary program — probably was not as wise a course. 






What was the most enduring influence of missionaries upon public 
affairs? Perhaps it was the way in which their work anticipated the 
present foreign aid program of the United States government. The 
nineteenth-century activities of missionaries — at first devoted to 
the establishment of Bible study groups, churches, schools and hospitals 
— came to include relief measures. Setting up during the War the 
American Committee for Ármenian and Syrian Relief (which became 
Near East Relief), missionaries and philanthropists received consider- 
able support from the government, which provided transport, personnel 
and about $ 30,000,000 in allocations and gave semi-official backing 
to such specific projects as the Barton-led relief commission to the 
Ottoman Empire. Parenthetically, Near East Relief by 1930 had aided 
over 1,000,000 refugees and had educated over 100,000 orphans 
through an expenditure of about $ 100,000,000 (excluding govern- 
ment aid). 74 From both government assistance for Near East Relief 
and the temporary government relief agency — the American Relief 
Administration — it was just one more step to regular foreign aid by 
the American government. President Calvin Coolidge showed why 
the United States would eventually provide continuous overseas aid 
when in 1924 he suggested that Near East Relief and the American 
Relief Administration had helped stave off the spread of Bolshe- 
vism. 75 One observer has declared that Near East Foundation (suc- 


78 Barton to Everett P. Wheeler, Jan. 24, 1921, File 3.2, American Board 


7% Barton, Story of Near East Relief, pp. vii-x. 
"5 Coolidge speech in New York Times, Oct. 25, 1924. 
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cessor after 1930 to Near East Relief) “provided patterns which 
greatly influenced” Point Four Technical assistance administered 
‘abroad under President Harry S. Truman.76 And missionary in- 
fluence upon the’ Peace Corps of the 1960s is well known: Near East 
Foundation, along with many other pioneering religious and philan- 
tropic organizations, have been prototypes for the Peace Corps. 77 


Malone College JoserH L. GaABILL 
Canton, Ohio 


76 Curti, American. Philanthropy Abroad, p. 609. 
7T! Roy Hoopes, The Complete Peace Corps Guide (New York: Dial, 1965), 
pp. 39-45. 


THE FIRST CRUSADE 
AND THE IDEA OF 'CONVERSION' 


(Conclusion) 


Peter the Hermit's unsuccessful attempt to convert Kerbogha was 
followed very shortly by the conversion of Ahmad b. Marwan, the 
trusted lieutenant of Kerbogha. 68 Shams al-Dawla—the son of the dead 
Yaghi-Siyan, former ruler of Antioch—who was still in charge of the 
citadel when the city had been occupied by the Crusaders, came out to 
Kerbogha, now encamping before the city walls, to ask for his help. 
Kerbogha kept Shams with him and sent Ahmed b. Marwan instead 
to take over the citadel and hold it for Kerbogha. 9? After Kerbogha’s 
defeat by the Crusaders (June 28, 1098), Ahmad saw that his own 
position as commander of the Muslim garrison in the citadel of Antioch 
was completely untenable and decided to surrender (July 5, 1098). 7° 
The fact that he followed this surrender by a conversion to Christian- 
ity was unique and had no precedent in the earlier history of the 
First Crusade. 


There are four early primary source accounts of the surrender of 
Ahmad b. Marwan: 

1. Anselm of Ribemont, July, 1098 71 

2. The Letter of the Crusading Princes, September 11, 1098 72 

3. Raymond of Aguilers, 1098-9 73 

4. Gesta Francorum, 1100-1 74 


The Arab historian Kamal al-Din, though he wrote late (ca. 1243), 
utilized earlier Arab sources—now lost—and should be mentioned 
here. 5 The accounts of Anselm and Raymond are very short and 
very similar; however, both are vague and imperfect. The accounts of 


98 Yewdale, Bohemond I, p. 72; Grousset, Histoire, I, 107; Brandt, Kruis- 
vaarders, pp. 183-4; Runciman, History I, 249, and his “The First Crusade: 
Antioch to Ascalon,” in Setton, ed., History, I, 323-4; Waas, Geschichte, I, 144. 

99 Gesta Francorum, IX, 21, in Brehier, Histoire Anonyme, p. 112; Runciman, 


History, Y, 237 

760 Kamal ^ pus date Gerbe? n. 75) is accepted by Hagenmeyer, "Chronolo- 
gie de la Premiére Croisade,” Revue de lOrient Latin, VI-VII (1898-1901) 
[separate printing, Paris, m. no. SE and most of the writers cited supra, 


n. 68. 
ge Epistulae et Chartae, no. XV, p. 160; Krey, First Crusade, 
pp. 
a Vetter of the Crusading Princes, in Fulcher of Chartres, Historia Hieroso- 
lymitana, I, xxiv, in RHC, HOC, IH 25; Hagenmeyer, , Epistulae et Chartae, 
no. i XVI, 16: f£; McGinty, Fulcher of Chartres, p. 57; Krey, First Crusade, p. 19. 
73 Raymond of Aguilers, Historia Francorum, p. 12, in RHC, HOC, Tii, 261; 
Krey, First Crusade, p. 189. 
74 Gesta Francorum, IX, 2, in Brehier, Histoire Anonyme, pp. 188-9; Krey, 
First Crusade, p. 185. 
76 Kemal ed-Din, Chronique d'Aleppo, in RHC, Historiens Ortentaux, III, 
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the Crusading Princes and the Gesta are longer and most of the details 
they supply have a genuine ring. It is only bere that the conversion 
of Ahmad b. Marwan and most of his men to Christianity is described. 
Kamal al-Din seems to have suppressed this information, but nonethe- 
less does supply us with a few interesting particulars (e.g., Ahmad's 
name, etc.). 76 Tt is not possible here to subject each of the four early 
primary source accounts to minute historical-critical analysis; at this 
point, a summary of my conclusions about his conversion will have 
to suffice, 77 


Ahmad contacted Bohemond of Taranto, the leader of the south- 
Italian Normans, probably because he had learned that Bohemond was 
the unofficial Crusade leader and a person who was willing and able 
to treat the Muslims with some degree of kindness.79 Probably in 
secret negotiations, Ahmad made the following proposal to Bohemond. 
All of the Muslim Turks in the citadel (ca. 1,000) would lay down 
their arms and surrender the citadel to Bohemond. In return, Bohe- 
mond would guarantee that none of the garrison would be slain or 
enslaved and that Ahmad and all those of the garrison who wished 
to do so would be allowed to convert to Christianity, while those who 
did not wish to do so would be escorted safely back to the Turkish 
lines. An amazing proposal, which even more amazingly, was accepted. 


Why did Bohemond allow the Muslims, who were really in no 
position to dictate anything, such favorable surrender terms? His 
relative tolerance, as a south-Italian Norman, toward the Muslims 
probably had something to do with it; Bohemond would seem to have 
had no special religious desire to kill Muslims for the sake of God. 
On the other hand, it is true that he could have profited economically 
by either selling the surrendered garrison into slavery or holding it 
for ransom. However, it was far more important for him to get hold 
of the citadel, the key to Antioch, first, ahead of any of the other 
Crusade leaders, for this would ensure his permanent control of the 


76 Supra, n. 70; infra, n. 79, 82. 

T! My article, “An Historical Critical Analysis of the Conversion of Achmed 
ibn Merwan to Christianity (July, 1098)," is in preparation. 

7$ Bohemond led the Crusaders in their defeat of Kerbogha; Yewdale, Bohe- 
mond I, p. 71; Runciman, History, I, 247 For Bohemond’s south Italian birth 
and relative tolerance for the Muslims, Yewdale, (éd, pp. 7-8 & n. 28. In 
addition to Bohemond’s kind treatment of the surrendered garrison of the citadel 
of Antioch, cf. his conduct during the siege of Ma‘arrat al-Nucmán (December, 
1098), Runciman, History, I, 260, and Tancred's, Bohemond's nephew's, conduct 
during the capture of Jerusalem, Runciman, ibid , 286 and in Setton, ed., History, 
I, 337. The fundamental policy of those who were not south Italian Normans, 
led by Count Raymond of Toulouse and the southern French, on the other hand, 
seems to have been to massacre or enslave the Muslims, e.g., at the capture of 
Antioch (June, 1098), of Albara (October, 1098), and of Jerusalem (July, 1099); 
Runciman, History, I, 234-5, 257, 286-7. For partial exceptions to the d 
mentioned policy of the southern French, probably arising under the influence 
of the Holy Lance and Peter the Hermit’s attempt to convert Kerbogha, cf. 
infra, n. 83 f£, 88 ££, o2 ff. 
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great metropolis, the key city of northeast Syria. Politics won out over 
economics. But it is not impossible that another factor was involved 
here, the interest in the conversion of the Muslims that had been stirred 
up by the discovery of the Holy Lance and Peter the Hermit’s attempt, 
albeit unsuccessful, to convert Kerbogha to Christianity. At the very 
least, the conversion of Ahmad b. Marwan and many of his men would 
be a great propaganda victory for Christianity and a real feather in 
Bohemond's cap, especially in the eyes of the Church and the Pope 
back home in Western Europe; in addition, the added military man- 
power that Ahmad and his men might bring to the Christian forces 
wotild certainly not do the Christians any harm. 79 


But what about Ahmad b. Marwan? Why did he ask Bohemond to 
insure that he and all those of the garrison who wished to do so 
would be allowed to convert to Christianity? Assuming Ahmad's desire 
for conversion was not a trick, 80 then two motives for it suggest 
themselves—a theological motive and a practical one. Possibly the 
two were combined. The theological motive can have been Ahmad's 
conviction that the outcome of major battles was decided by God 
(his would seem to fit in with the Islamic attitude) and that if the 
Christians could defeat Kerbogha so decisively against such great 
odds, then God must surely be on their side; if so, how could be, 
Ahmad, remain on the other side!81 The practical motive may have 
been Ahmad’s belief born of the great Christian victory over Ker- 


79 It is highly likely that after their conversion, Ahmad b. Marwan and his men 
stayed on in Antioch and aided Bohemond in a military capacity, perhaps as his 
personal bodyguard. This might be the proper interpretation of Kamal al-Din’s 
|j n Lat the Christians lodged Ahmad in an inn of Antioch. Supra, n. 75; 
fra, n. 

80 Tt is possible but not probable that Ahmad's desire to convert to Christianity 
was part of an elaborate trick He may have believed that the only hope he 
and his men had of avoiding being massacred or enslaved by the Crusaders and 
therefore the only hope he and his men had of ever being able to continue the 
fight against the Crusaders at a later date was for him and the majority of 
his men to offer to convert to Christianity. Their hope would then have been 
that they could persuade the Crusaders in this way to spare their lives and allow 
a few (who would purposely hold back from conversion) to return safely 
to the Turkish lines Ahmad may have used the argument that these ‘messengers’ 
would inform the Muslims of this great Christian victory (ie, the conversion 
of Ahmad and his men) and would thereby enhance its value, whereas in reality, 
his intention was that these men would inform the Turks that Ahmad and his 
men had only pretended to accept Christianity in order to save their lives, so 
that they could await the proper moment to escape and/or sabotage the Crusader 
war-effort from within. 

81 Baron, Social and Religious History, IV, 40 Cf. B Carra de Vaux, "Fate 

(Muslim),” in (Hasting's) Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, V (1924), 704, 
a, to 796, b; "Kada»," and “Kadar,” in H A. R. Gibb-J. DH Kramers, Shorter 
Encyclopaedia of Islam (Ithaca, 1953), p 199. b, to p. 200, b The attempt of 
several later chroniclers to explain Ahmad b. Marwán's conversion by saying that 
it was due to a dream he had explains nothing. Cf, Robert the Monk (ca 1122), 
Historia Hterosolymitana, VII, 18, in RHC, HOC, III, 835-6, followed by the 
Chanson de Antioche (supra, n. 30), cf. A. Hatem, Les Poèmes Epiques des 
Croisades (Paris, 1932), pp. 233-4- 
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bogha—that the Christians would soon take over the entire Middle 
East; in this case, economic and political self-interest dictated that he 
join the winning side by converting to its faith. 

In any case, however, it is important to emphasize that, regardless 
of whether Ahmad's motive was theological or practical or both, his 
desire for conversion would seem to have come solely from within 
(although it was the indirect result of Christian military power); the 
primary source evidence would not seem to indicate that any of the 
Crusade leaders (especially Bohemond) suggested conversion to Ahmad, 
let alone demanded it of him and his men as a condition for letting 
them remain alive and unenslaved. Ahmad probably discussed his plans 
for conversion with the rest of the garrison and must have persuaded 
a majority to follow him into Christianity; for if this would not have 
been the case, he and those who followed him would have faced the 
very serious risk of being massacred by the rest of the garrison as 
traitors and ‘apostates’ from Islam. The Letter of the Crusading 
Princes claims that Ahmad brought the entire garrison over to 
Christianity. This is probably an exaggeration; however, if it is not 
pure fiction it may represent the fact that Ahmad succeeded in winning 
ca. 800 or goo of the garrison to his side. He did not force his desire 
for conversion on the rest of the garrison, perhaps out of respect for 
his former faith and the trials and tribulations he and his men had 
shared in the past. Instead, he undertook to try to get for those who 
declined to convert the best terms he could, and he did so brilliantly. 

But the most important thing about this entire episode is not so 
much Ahmad b. Marwan's desire to join the Christian side as it is 
Bohemond's willingness to accept him and his men as converts rather 
than to defeat and kill or enslave them, as some other Crusaders 
might have preferred to do. Bohemond guaranteed the new Christians 
their lives and freedom, gave the Muslims who declined to convert 
safe escort back to the Turkish lines, and may even have temporarily 
supported these neophytes out of Christian funds. 8? On the day in 
which Ahmad b. Marwan and perhaps as many as 800 or goo of his 
men were baptized, those Crusaders who were interested in the 
conversion of the Muslims, as opposed to those who were interested 
in killing or enslaving them, won a great victory. 

The further influence of the discovery of the Holy Lance upon the 


82 Another possible interpretation of Kamil al-Din’s statement that the 
Christians lodged Ahmad in an inn of Antioch (supra, n. 75, 79). Roger II of 
Sicily (died 1154) richly rewarded any Muslim or Jewish convert to Christianity 
(supra, n. 31). The Third Lateran Council (1179) declared that "converts [from 
Judaism and Islam] ought to be in better circumstances than they had been 
before accepting the faith." Grayzel, Church and the Jews, p. 297. 'The thirteenth 
century English Church maintained a "Domus Conversorum" (House of Con- 
verts), in which proselytes from Judaism were supported. M. Adler, "Domus 
Conversorum," Jewish Encyclopedia, TV (1964), 636-8; Grayzel, ibid., pp. 18, 
222-5. Supra, n. 79. 
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development of Christian attitudes towards Muslims during the First 
Crusade, can probably be seen in the activity of Raymond Pilet, a 
southern Frenchman (from Limousin) in the army of Count Raymond 
of Toulouse. On July 17, 1098, not long after the discovery of the 
Holy Lance (June 15), Peter the Hermit's attempt to convert Ker- 
bogha (June 27), and the conversion of Ahmad b. Marwan (ca. 
July 5), Raymond Pilet set out southeast from Antioch on a daring 
raid across the Orontes River. He captured the town of Tel-Mannas 
(July 20), inhabited predominantly by Syrian (Jacobite) Christians. 
When the Syrians informed him on July 28 that there was a Turkish 
castle in the neighborhood, he immediately marched on it, invested 
it from all sides, and captured it. Thereupon, Raymond Pilet did 
something that, to my knowledge, was completely unprecedented; he 
rounded up all of the numerous Muslim garrison that had survived 
his attack and offered it the choice of Christianity or death. 83 This 
was the same choice that the ‘Peasants’ Crusade" had given some of 
the Jews of Central Europe in 1096 84 and the Turks had given the 
Crusader Rainald and his men. 85 But now, for the first time, the 
Crusaders were applying this choice to the Muslims of the Near East. 
It would seem highly probably that the tremendous zeal for Christ and 
Christianity which the discovery of the Holy Lance had created in the 
hearts of some of the French Crusaders was the factor which drove 
Raymond Pilet—who staunchly upheld the Lance’s genuineness 8&— 
to attempt to win souls for Christ, even if it meant threatening them 
with death 1f they refused to convert. Our only primary source for this 
incident is the Gesta, which does not tell us how many Muslims accepted 
Christianity rather than death on this occasion. 87 


83 Gesta Francorum, X, 30, in Brehier, Histoire Anonyme, pp. 162, DM Krey, 
First Crusade, p. 196. The story in the Chanson de Roland, laisse 266, Sayers, 
Song of Roland, pp. 190-1, wherein Charlemagne gives the Muslims of "captured 

the choice between baptism or death, and 100,000 chose baptism, may 
have been based in part on Raymond Pilet’s example. 

8t Supra, n. 15 ff. 

85 Supra, n. 20 ff. 

98 Grousset, Histoire, I, 138-9; Brandt, Kruisvaarders, pp. 211, 276-7, n. 35; 
Runciman, History, I, 274; Hill, Raymond IV, pp. 110-11, 111, n. 10. 

97 Tf in the case of Ahmad b. Marwan (supra, n 78, 81-2), a majority of the 
Muslim garrison chose Christianity over safe conduci back to the Turkish lines, 
how much more so here, where the alternative was death. The Arab chronicler 
Kamal al-Din, Chronique d'Aleppo, in RHC, Historiens Orientaux, TIL, 584, 
lines 7-13 of the French translation, writing ca. 1243, speaks of Raymond Pilet’s 
attack on Ma‘arat al-Nucman, but is completely silent about Raymond’s capture 
of the Muslim castle near Tel-Mannas and the baptism under threat of death 
probably of most of its garrison. But both of these incidents were part of 
the same raid. It may have been that Kamal al-Din's (or his sources’) silence on 
this point was due to embarassment at the fact that most of the garrison of the 
castle chose to convert to Christianity rather than die as martyrs for Islam. What 
Raymond Pilet did with the Muslims after he baptized them is uncertain. Perhaps 
they were sent under armed guard back to Antioch to be integrated mto Ahmad 
b. Marwan’s group, or perhaps Raymond took them with him under armed 
guard, trying to persuade or force them to fight with his men against the Turks. 
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The next instance of a conversion of some Muslims dates from the 
time of the siege of Arga, which began February 14, 1099. According 
to Raymond of Aguilers, during the course of the siege in March, 
"even some of the Saracens were baptized out of fear or zeal for our 
law, anathematizing Muhammad and all of his progeny." 88 It is 
reasonable to assume that the majority of them probably did not do so 
“out of zeal for our law"; conversion “out of fear" during the course 
of a siege is far more likely. These converts were probably citizens and 
residents of Arqa, who, fearing eventual massacre and/or enslavement 
when the Crusaders finally broke into the city, stole out of Arqa, 
possibly at night, came to the Frankish camp, surrendered themselves 
into the hands of the sentries, and asked for baptism only in the hope 
of improving thereby their chances of getting favorable treatment as 
deserters from the Muslims. 89 


In this instance, the initiative came from the Muslims themselves 
and not from the Christians, some of whom would probably rather 
have killed or enslaved them as had happened before. 9° That the 
Christian leaders accepted this proposal may be another indication of a 
changing attitude and a beginning concern for the Muslims’ conversion 
rather than their destruction. 91 


Another instance when the possibility of conversion was raised 
occurred shortly after the siege of Arqa had been lifted. The Emir of 
Tripoli, Jalal al-Mulk Abi! Hasan, of the dynasty of the Banü 


88 Raymond of Aguilers, Historia Francorum, p. 16, in RHC, HOC, III, 
279, E: 3-5; Krey, First Crusade, p. 225; Grousset, Histoire, I, 141, n 2; 
Throop, Criticism of the Crusade, p. 123 & n. 35. The fact that these converts 
had to "anathematize" Muhammad and "all of his progeny,” leads me to believe 
that there may have been an influence here of the so-called "Byzantine Abjuration 
Formula" for converts from Islam, which was full of "anathemas" against 
Muhammad and his successors, For the Formula, cf. E. Montet, "Un rituel 
d'abjuration des Musulmans dans l'Eglise grecque,” Revue de Histoire des 
Religions, LIII (1906), 145-63; Daniel, Islam and the West, p. 3. Supra, n. 28. 
To my knowledge, there was no “Latin Abjuration Formula,” at feast until the 
mid-thirteenth century. Daniel, dd, p. 333, n. 101; p. 350, n. 19; p. 364, n. 26. 
On the siege of Arga itself, Grousset, Histoire, I, 134-5; Runciman, History, I, 
270-1 

99 Supra, n. 26. 

90 This is precisely what Raymond of Toulouse, leading the siege of Arqa here, 
did to the Muslims of Albara about four months before (October, 1098). 
Supra, n. 78. 

Raymond of Aguilers, Historia Francorum, p. 16, in RHC, HOC, III, 
279, E: 3-5 to F: 1-2, tells how the conversion of these Muslims resulted in 
certain Crusade leaders sending "legates with letters" to Muslim cities announcing 
themselves (and not Raymond of Toulouse) as the leader of the entire army. 
F: 2-4 says that Tancred was one of the most active persons in this respect, and 
that he created serious difficulties for Raymond of Toulouse. If this is true, 
and if the sending of these letters was indeed related to the conversion of some 
Muslims, Tancred may have been the one chiefly responsible for the reception 
of these Muslims from Arga into the Christian community Supra, n. 78. Inte- 
restingly enough, Peter the Hermit is also mentioned in this context (B: 4 just 
15 lines above the reference to the conversion of the Muslims) and he may have 
played a part in all this alongside Tancred. Supra, n. 56. 
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‘Ammar, a family noted more for its learning than its warlike 
qualities, was in no position to be able to offer any effective military 
resistance to the advancing Crusaders. 92 Instead, the Emir had to 
use diplomacy to achieve what he could not achieve by force of arms, 
and the question of his conversion to Christianity seems to have come 
up in the negotiations with the Crusaders (May 13, 1099). 


'There are two primary source accounts of the negotiations: 


r. Raymond of Aguilers, 1098-9 98 
2. Gesta Francorum, 1100-1 94 


The terms of the agreement negotiated between the Crusaders and the 
Emir as reported by Raymond and the Gesta are very similar, except 
that Raymond knew nothing of the Emir's offer to accept Christianity, 
as reported by the Gesta. This fact has led some scholars to question 
whether the Emir really ever did promise to become a Christian. 95 
However, the Gesta, though a bit later than Raymond, seems to have 
known many more precise details about this entire incident than did 
Raymond, 98 and there don't seem to be any legitimate grounds to 
doubt the accuracy of the account in the Gesta. 97 It may even be 
possible to reconcile the two accounts. Originally, the Emir merely 
suggested to the Crusaders—under southern French leadership, Count 
Raymond of Toulouse—that he would be friendly to them until they 
defeated the Fatimids (who then controlled Egypt and Palestine), 
after which he would become their vassal but remain a Muslim. 
Raymond of Aguilers reported only the Emir's original offer. The 
account in the Cesta would, then, indicate that the Crusaders demanded 
more of the Emir than he was willing to offer, and insisted on his 
conversion to Christianity as a necessary condition for accepting him 
as their vassal when they defeated the Fatimids, The southern French 
Crusaders (agreeing here with Peter the Hermit as opposed to the 


93 Runciman, Hsstory, I, 269. 

95 Raymond of Aguilers, Historia Francorum, p 18, in RHC, HOC, III, 291, 
lines 9-15. 

9* Gesta Franscorum, X, 35-6, in Brehier, Histoire Anonyme, pp.. 188-91, 
especially p. 190, lines 13-17; Krey, First Crusade, p. 242. The story in the 
Chanson de Roland, laisses 3, 9-10, Sayers, Song of Roland, pp 52, 55-7, of how 
Marsilion, the king of Spain, pretends that he is willing to accept Christianity 
and become Charlemagne’s vassal, and at the same time bestow all kinds of gifts 
upon the Christians, would seem to be based on the story of the Emir of 
Tripoli’s similar offer as reported by the Gesta. Infra, n. 96. 

85 Grousset, Histoire, I, 141, n. 2 

96 Only the Gesta mentions the following particulars, which have a genuine 
ring: (1) the Emir freed more than 300 Crusaders whom he had captured, 
(2) compensated them with 15,000 bezant and fifteen horses of great value, 
(3) gave the Crusaders, in general, a great market of (pack?) horses, asses, and 
all kinds of goods (food?) Supra, n. 94. 

?7 Runciman, History, I, 275, and in Setton, ed., History, I, 331. My article, 
“An Historical Critical Analysis of the Emir of Tripoli’s Offer to Convert to 
Christianity (May, 1909)," is in preparation. 
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south Italian Normans) 98 probably could not conceive of a Muslim 
being the vassal of a Christian, because the ceremonies of homage and 
fealty were interwoven with so much specifically Christian symbolism 
that they probably did not think that a non-Christian could participate 
in such ceremonies (his conscience would not let him, they could have 
reasoned, or else, even if it did, it would be hypocrisy and sacrilege). 99 
Furthermore, it may be that the Crusaders did not trust the Emir to 
remain a faithful vassal if he was not willing to renounce Islam for 
Christianity as proof of his loyalty to the Crusaders. Tripoli was such 
a crucial area for the Crusaders—athwart the communication routes 
to the Christians at Antioch and Edessa—that they were not willing 
to take any chance. Finally, the possibility exists that the zeal for the 
spreading of Christianity also played some part here. At any rate, 
it is clear that the initiative for raising the Emir’s conversion came 
not from him but from the Crusaders and that his promise to convert 
was given only upon the outright demand of the Christians. The 
treaty between them was signed on May 13, 1099. 


As far as the later development is concerned, there seems to be no 
evidence that the Emir of Tripoli really accepted Christianity, let alone 
become a vassal of the Crusaders after they had defeated the Fatimids 
and conquered Jerusalem. 100 This suggests that it may never really 
have been his intention to become a Christian. At a moment of great 
crisis for his city, he decided that he would have to pretend to do 
anything and everything the Crusaders asked of him in order to get 
them out of his territory as soon as possible. He must have realized 
that he ran the risk of having the Crusaders return to destroy him and 
his territory when it became apparent to them that he would not fulfill 
the treaty, but that was a remote danger. The old Shiʻite custom of 
feigning conversion to Sunni Islam in order to avoid persecution 101 
may well have had something to do with the Emir’s willingness to agree 
to conversion, for the Bani ‘Ammar family—of which the Emir was 
a proud scion—had had Shi‘ite antecedents and the majority of the 
residents of the Emir’s capital, Tripoli, were Shi‘ites. 102 Seen in this 
light, the Emir must have felt that feigning conversion to Christianity, 
ie. agreeing to it when he had absolutely no intention of doing it, 


98 Infra, n. 109. 

99 For the Christian religious element in the feudal ceremonies of homage 
and fealty, C. Stephenson, Mediaeval Feudalism (Ithaca, 1960), pp. 18-19. For 
Jewish unwillingness and probably also inability to participate in the feudal 
ceremonies because of their Christian symbolism, Grayzel, History of the Jews 
(Philadelphia, 1956), pp. 308-9. Presumably, the same might also hold true for 
the Muslims. Supra, n. 19. 

139 Runciman, Hsstory, I, 303, 313, Ca F. Buhl, “Tarabulus,” Encyclopaedsa 
of Islam (hereinafter EI), TV (1934), 660. 

ot T. P. Hughes, Dictionary of Islam (London, 1935), pp. 575, 628; R. 
Strothmann, “Takiya,” EI, IV, 628-9; Esta History, p. 440. 
102 Runciman, History, T, 78; Buhl, EI, IV, 660. 
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only in order to avoid persecution or destruction, was allowed by his 
religion just as it had allowed such feigned conversions to Sunni 
Islam. 108 For this article the most important aspect of all this is the 
very fact that the Crusaders had demanded his conversion as a sign 
of vassaldom, and believed him to be sincere when he accepted this 
condition. It is another, very significant, indication of how important 
the desire for the conversion of the Muslims had become by this time. 

The final example of conversion of Muslims is from the period 
after the capture of Jerusalem in July, 1099. Tancred, the new 
Christian ruler of Galilee, and Godfrey, the King of Jerusalem, had 
conducted a joint raid into the Jawlin, through the territory of a 
petty chieftain called by the Crusaders the “Fat Peasant,” in May 
of 1100, because this ruler had rebelled against Tancred, his former 
overlord, 104 The “Fat Peasant” appealed to Duqaq of Damascus, 
who came to his aid, attacked the Christians returning from their 
raid laden with booty, and succeeded in destroying Tancred’s forces 
which were commanding the rear-guard, while the forces of Godfrey 
got away with Tancred among them. Tancred was furious at what 
Duqaq of Damascus had done to him, robbing him of what Tancred 
considered his well-deserved plunder, and his fury must have been 
doubled by the fact that only he, and not Godfrey, had lost the booty 
he had taken on the raid. Tancred personally organized another raid, 
this time in the territory of Dugaq of Damascus, a raid so fierce that 
Duqaq had to sue for a truce. Tancred, apparently still greatly incensed 
over what Duqaq had done to him, sent six envoys with an ultimatum 
to Duqaq: either become his vassal and convert to Christianity or 
leave Damascus! Duqaq was very upset at what he considered an 
unprovoked insult and retorted to the envoys that they could choose 
between conversion to Islam or death. One chose becoming a Muslim, 
and the other five martyrdom. Tancred and Godfrey then joined in 
another terrible raid on the Jawlán, to avenge the martyrdom of the 
five ambassadors, and the result of it was finally that the “Fat Peasant” 
once again agreed to accept Tancred as his legitimate overlord and to 
pay him a regular tribute. 

Tancred’s ultimatum to Duqaq—become a Crusader-vassal and 
Christian or leave Damascus—recalls Peter the Hermit’s similar 
demand of Kerbogha 105 as well as the ultimatum to the Emir of 


TET ag Ot ae ‘ot 

103 For the later cases of Shicites who almost converted to Christianity, Nasir 
al-Din, a high Fatimid official (1154), and the entire Assasin Order (1173), see 
Waas, Geschichte, II, 20-2, 238. 

194 Grousset, Histoire, I, 186-7; Nicholson, Tancred, pp. 106-9; 
History, I, 310-11. Albert of Aix, Historia Hierosolymitana, VII, SE in in RHC. 
HOC, IV, 517-18, is our only authority, and, although he wrote only ca. 1130, 
what he relates seems to be an accurate account of what probably happened; 
I know of no secondary writer who has questioned it. 

1% For Tancred’s link to Peter, supra, n. 56, 91; for Dugaq's link to Kerbogha, 
Runciman, History, I, 230, 246, 248. 
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Tripoli, which also linked conversion with vassaldom. 106 Duqaq's 
reaction to Tancred’s ultimatum reminds us of the opposite effects 
of the ‘apostasy’ of Rainald, Peter the Hermit’s follower, on the 
development of an interest in the conversion of Muslims among the 
Crusaders and especially in Peter the Hermit, 107 

Finally, Tancred’s missionary ultimatum shows that, though the 
idea of conversion played a role in his activities and in the First 
Crusade, its role was not paramount. For in the captures of Jerusalem 
and Antioch, all the Muslims upon whom the Crusaders could lay their 
hands were massacred. None was given even the slightest opportunity 
to accept baptism and thus to save his life, 108 and no interest seemed 
to exist in preaching to the captured Muslims. It usually took something 
out of the ordinary to provoke some interest among a certain group of 
Crusade-leaders—those who were either relatively tolerant toward 
the Muslims, as the south Italian Normans, and those who were closely 
connected with the Holy Lance, as the southern French—into attempting 
conversion. In Tancred's case, the ultimatum-—as sincere and as serious 
as it may have been—was after all only incidental to Tancred's real 
goal, a political and not a religious one. Tancred had not required 
the “Fat Peasant” to convert to Christianity as a condition of the 
feudal alliance he had with Tancred prior to the revolt, nor did he 
require the chieftain's conversion after the revolt, when he returned 
to vassalage. 199 Tt was only when Duqaq of Damascus had done 
something to infuriate Tancred that the latter responded by demanding 
conversion as a condition of vassaldom, but only of Duqaq, not of the 
“Fat Peasant.” Nonetheless, the very fact that Tancred’s ultimatum to 
Duqaq did include the demand for conversion as a condition of 
vassaldom may be seen as another sign of interest in this possibility, an 
interest—as we have stated—aroused by the discovery of the Holy 
Lance and Peter the Hermit's attempt to convert Kerbogha, events 
which in that way have influenced the development of the Christian 
mission to the Muslims during the First Crusade and thereafter. 

Temple University ALLAN CUTLER 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


108 Çupra, n. 95-102. 

107 Supra, n. 30-32. 

108 Supra, n. 78 

109 Peter the Hermit seems to have required conversion of Saracens prior to 
any alliance with the Crusaders. Supra, n. 44-45 The southern French seem to 
have followed Peter's example with the Emir of Tripoli. Swpra, n. 98. But 
Tancred, in accepting the unconverted "Fat Peasant” as his vassal (supra, n. 
104), seems to have followed the example not of Peter the Hermit but of his 
uncle and fellow Norman, Bohemond, who did make alliances with Muslim rulers. 
Supra, n. 78. However, Duqaq's robbing of Tancred probably infuriated Tancred 
to the point where he abandoned the example of Bohemond temporarily, in favor 
of the example of Peter the Hermit and fhe southern French, and demanded 
Duqaq's conversion prior to an alliance. But once Tancred’s anger abated and the 
‘Fat Peasant” was forced to return to Tancred, Tancred returned to Bohemond’s 
policy of making alliances with Muslims. 
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d in a Mosque (1883, 1893). By S. Lane-Poole. Reprint, Beirut: Khayats, 
I . 

Studies in a Mosque is a collection of essays which, prior to their 
inclusion in this work, appeared in the form of journal articles printed 
separately. This collection, published originally in 1883, appeared 
again in 1893 but this time with two additional chapters, both of which 
added not a little to the value of the work. It is a pity that Khayats 
have chosen to base their reprint on the first rather than the second 
edition. The first edition contained eight chapters dealing respectively 
with the pre-Islamic Arabs, Mubammad, the essential elements in the 
religion of Islam, the Quran, the Ash‘arites, the Ikhwan al-Safa, the 
Persian passion play, and finally, the Sabians. The second edition 
contained a chapter on Islam in China and another on the eschatology 
of Islam. The value of Khayats' reprint would have been considerably 
enhanced with the inclusion of these two chapters. 


As the author points out in the preface to the first edition, the work 
was put together with the general reader, not the specialist, in mind. 
In the opinion of this reviewer, the chapters dealing with the pre- 
Islamic Arabs, Muhammad, and the Persian passion play are by far 
the best parts of the work. Lane-Poole's treatment of the pre-Islamic 
Arabs contains a brilliant description of their way of life, along with 
a sensitive and illuminating discussion of the values and ideals that 
undergirded it. Likewise, his treatment of Muhammad in the following 
chapter 1s a perceptive and thoughtful one. In it the author has success- 
fully captured something of the genius of the Prophet, as well as the 
revolutionary character of many of his achievements. The author, 
happily, has been able to rise above many of the biases and misunder- 
standings that mar far too many of the works of his contemporaries. 
His treatment of the passion of Husayn, in which the events leading up 
to and including the death of Husayn are dramatized, is done with 
great skill. He has been successful in capturing the meaning and 
significance of the play for Shi‘ites, as well as something of the spirit 
which prevails at its presentation each year during the first ten days 
of the month of Muharram. 


However, despite the many merits of the work, in a number of 
respects it is seriously out-of-date. That part of chapter one devoted 
to the religion of the pre-Islamic Arabs must be read cautiously and in 
the light of the more recent studies of Lammens, Ryckmans, and 
others. Lane-Poole's references to the goddesses al-^Uzza&, al-Lat, and 
al-Manat as “moon goddesses” cannot any longer be accepted. In 
similar fashion, his treatment of Muhammad is marred by a number of 
references to Muhammad as the “king of Medina.” It is clear that 
Muhammad in no sense thought of himself as a king. Moreover, both 
his actions and his preaching are to be seen as an implicit, if not explicit, 
rejection of the old Near Eastern idea of kingship. 

Of the entire work, chapter five, which deals with al-Ash‘ari and 
the theological movement named after him, is the most inadequate. 
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Lane-Poole himself, however, is hardly to blame. His intention was to 
summarize what was known of the Ash'arites in his day. Since that 
time, however, our knowledge of the school has been fundamentally 
altered through the studies of Wensinck, Schacht, Laoust, and 
especially the more recent studies of George Makdisi. Our earlier 
exaggeration of the importance of the school was due largely to the 
fact that our knowledge of the school and its history was based almost 
entirely on the works of Ash'arite authors themselves. With the 
discovery and publication of a number of non-Ash‘arite sources, we 
have come to see the movement in a new perspective, Contrary to 
Lane-Poole's contention (and many since his time), Ash'*arism did 
not become the official school of theology in medieval Islam. In 
Baghdad, the capital of the “Abbasid Empire, it was not the Ash‘arites 
who were responsible for the defeat of the Mu‘tazilites, but the Tradi- 
tionalist movement led by the Hanbalites, though by no means confined 
to them. 

Nonetheless, despite these inadequacies, the work is not without value 
provided it is used properly, and Khayats are surely to be commended 
for having made it available again. It contains numerous insights and 
conclusions that have not been superseded by subsequent scholarship. 
Furthermore, the literary quality of all of the essays is superb, and on 
the whole the work is an admirable example of how a sensitive, 
sympathetic understanding of Islam by non-Muslims can be combined 
with a scholarly and critical spirit. Studies in a Mosque unquestionably 
deserves a place among the best general introductions to Islam written 
in the last half of the last century in English. 


Near East School MERLIN L. SWARTZ 
of Theology 
Beirut, Lebanon. 


Sa‘d b. Mansür ibn Kammiina’s Examination of;the Inquiries into the Three 

Faiths, Edited by Moshe Perlmann. University of California Press, Berkeley, 

1967. pp. xii plus 119. $ 4.00. 

The manuscript, the Tanqih al-abhath is I-milal al-thalath by Sa*d b. 
Mansür b. Kammiina (d. 1254 A.D.) is a beautifully printed Arabic 
text of a thirteenth-century essay that describes the three monotheistic 
religions. The editor has written an informative Introduction in English 
in which he characterizes the discussion as dispassionate, and he says 
that it “claims to be, and tries to appear, unprejudiced and objective, 
treating all parties with equal detachment." He mentions that Moritz 
Steinschneider “felt that the Examination was perhaps the most in- 
teresting piece of medieval interreligious controversy in Arabic"; and 
that David H. Baneth wrote that "Ibn Kammiina’s writings were 
exceptionally interesting documents of the rationalist trend in the 
middle ages." 

The author was a distinguished member of the Jewish community, 
“an oculist and a teacher of philosophy." A contemporary chronicler, 
Ibn al-Fuwati, gives a brief note about him in his biographical diction- 
ary, saying that he died in 683/1284, and that his death was due to 
mental and physical strain because of a riot against him. Elsewhere 
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Ibn al-Fuwati says that the riot occurred in Bagdad on account of this 
very book, A Muslim mob was incited against him on the charge that 
in the Examination he had "displayed impudence in the discussion of 
the prophecies." The mob was dispersed by city officials only after 
they had given assurance that the prefect had ordered that Ibn 
Kammüna should be executed the following morning. It was found, 
however, that during the excitement he had slipped away from the 
crowd and managed to escape. With the help of some of his friends 
he "was put into a leather-covered box and carried to Hilla, where 
his son was then working as an official.” He died shortly afterwards 
in that same year. 

The last forty pages of this text are devoted to a description of the 
belief of the Muslim people in regard to their prophet Muhammad. It 
tells of his miracles and gives a summary of his faith. There are 54 
references to the Qur°dn in this chapter, with considerable dependence 
on al-Razi’s commentary. There are eleven references to the Old 
Testament—to the books of Genesis, Deuteronomy, Isaiah, Habakkuk 
and Zephaniah. There is only one New Testament reference, and that 
is to John 14:16. It is stated that Jesus said, “I will send the Paraclete,” 
and that the Muslims claim that this refers to Muhammad. It is 
unfortunate that this verse was not quoted in its entirety, and that 
the verse immediately following was not included, the verse that 
defines the Paraclete as "even the Spirit of Truth.” 

The 54 references to the Quredn are taken from 39 of the 114 
suras. On page 8 of the text mention is made of the challenge that 
is set forth in Sura 2:23/21, “And if ye be in doubt as to that which 
we have sent down to our servant, then produce a sura like it.” And 
on the following page is the Prophet’s declaration of Allah’s promise 
to believers, Sura 24:55/54: “God hath promised to those of you who 
believe, and do the things that are right, that he will cause them to 
succeed others in the land, as He gave succession to those who were 
before them.” 

The statement in the Qur°4n that shows the misapprehension of the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity is not mentioned. It is Sura 5:116: 
And when God shall say, “O Jesus, Son of Mary, hast thou said 
unto mankind, ‘Take me and my mother as two gods besides God?’, 
he shall say, ‘Glory be to Thee, it is not for me to say that which I 
know to be not the truth.’ " In an essay on comparative religion it would 
be only realistic to point out that belief in three gods—the Father, 
the Mother, and the Son—is by no means a true statement of the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity. 

Chapter III (pp. 51-66) describes the faith of the Christians in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. It has 19 references to the Old Testament — 20 to 
Matthew, 4 to Luke, 5 to John, and 2 to Acts. The first reference to 
Acts, 3:22, is: “Moses said, “The Lord God will raise up for you a 
prophet from your brethren, as he raised me up. You shall listen to 
him in whatever he tells you.’” And the second reference to Acts, 
8:37, is: “And Philip said, ‘If you believe with all your heart you may 
(be baptized,)’ and he replied, ‘I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God.’ " 
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In this chapter on the faith of Christians the correct statement of 
the Trinity is given, that God manifested himself as the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Spirit, and in explanation of this is the interpre- 
tation that was given by Yahya b. *Adi, that the being of God as sole 
Reason is the Father, that His being in manifesting his essential 
character is the Son, and his being whereby his essential character is 
understood and appreciated by mankind is the Holy Spirit. 

Chapter II (pp. 22-50) gives the proof that the Jews have for 
Moses as a prophet and sets forth the fundamental principles of the 
Jewish Law. It has seven references to the Old Testament, no referen- 
ces to the Qurān, and one reference to a New Testament book. This 
is to Matthew 5: 17-19, which gives Jesus' explict assurance that he 
had not come to abolish the Law and the prophets. But it is noteworthy 
that the Jewish scholar, Ibn Kammiina, did not choose to include 
Jesus' equally explicit statement in John 8:24, which is: "I told 
you that you would die in your sins unless you believe that I am he 
(the Messiah)." 

The general purport of the Examination of ihe Three Faiths is 
shown in Chapter I, which suggests at least that the two later mono- 
theistic religions, Christianity and Islam, were essentially dependent 
upon Judaism. There is a sense in which this becomes evident in the 
comparison of the several “scriptures,” but those who seek to find in 
this essay a delineation or description of the principles that distinguish 
the three religions are likely to be disappointed. 

Notwithstanding, Dr. Moshe Perlmann is to be commended heartily 
for the scholarly work he has done in editing this text from rare and 
worn manuscripts. As his footnotes clearly indicate, he has spared no 
pains to get it as nearly correct as possible and as he has observed in 
his Introduction, “Ibn Kammiina uses extensively quotations and 
expositions of passages from earlier authors, in an eclectic and excerp- 
tive manner, in order to give the various factions their say. What 
remains original is the approach, and the spirit of fairness which the 
author consciously and explicitly sought to apply." And in the last 
sentence of the Introduction he gives the good news that “a translation 
of the work is expected to follow the present publication." Then Ibn 
Kammüna's Examination of the Three Faiths can be more widely 
appreciated as a valuable thirteenth-century essay on comparative 
religion. 

Lakeland, Florida Dwicat M. DONALDSON 


Ghazali’s Unique Unknowable God: A Philosophical Critical Analysis of some 
of the Problems raised by Ghazali's View of God as Utterly Unique and 
Unknowable. By Fadlou Shehadi. E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1964, pp. 132 8°. 

To say something new about al-Ghazali becomes increasingly more 
difficult. The author of the present study tries to do it by changing the 
method: he approaches his problem with the training of linguistic 
analysis. This leads him far beyond the world of al-Ghazali himself; 
the conclusion he finally arrives at might be valid for all religions which 
share with Islam the concept of revelation and of a transcendent God. 
The author starts from a simple dilemma: the idea of a unique God 
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who is essentially different (mwukhalif) from everything else and there- 
fore unknowable, seems to imply the impossibility of a doctrine of His 
attributes, of mystical union, and even of revelation; nevertheless 
al-Ghazali is charged with all these conceptions. He himself tried to 
solve the problem by distinguishing an unknowable and a knowable 
aspect of God: unknowable is His essence, knowable are His attributes 
and His acts as described in the revealed book; “to know God amounts 
to understanding the authoritative language about God which is expres- 
sed in human terms” (p. 75). So the mystic might be left in ecstasy 
over truths about God, but not over God himself (p. 69). The fact of 
revelation or of mystical disclosure does not imply a direct confronta- 
tion with Him; it is always mediated by an angel. 

In spite of these precautions al-Ghazali's attitude shows a decisive 
weakness. What he calls the “knowable aspect” is not a metaphysical 
entity, but only a human language picture of God (p. 64); in reality 
God’s attributes are unknowable, too. It is from this point onward 
that the author goes his own way trying to formulate a new solution 
on *Ghazalian' basis. Loyal to his methodical starting-point, he refuses 
a metaphysical outlet, and he easily succeeds in showing the deficiency 
of earlier attempts in this direction. Seen from linguistic analysis, the 
attributes have mainly a laudatory function; it is language which creates 
here a certain analogy between God and man, not reality. Religious 
language does not convey something like supra-empirical description or 
"knowledge," but is only intended for devotion; its assertions are 
understood in order to be believed, they are essentially man-directed. 
The result, then, seems to be something like an “as if-belief", and one 
has to envisage the danger that the loss of descriptive adequacy under- 
mines the seriousness of religious practice. There is, of course, the 
authoritative impact comprised in the existential fact of revelation 
which might be supposed to sanction the image given in the Qur?an, 
in spite of its inadequacy. But here a final difficulty arises: the state- 
ment “God reveals" belongs, too, to those positive statements on God 
discussed before, and it can therefore only possess non-descriptive 
value; this immediately deprives revelation of the authority it was 
claimed to have. The author only tentatively proposes a solution: one 
should take the Prophet, not God, as the authoritative source; the 
Prophet then guarantees the truth (although only the incomplete truth) 
of the revealed content. 


This is full of consequences. The Qur'àn would be no more the 
“Word of God" in the sense this expression usually has. Theology 
would have to give up one of its traditional domains: the explanation 
of God's attribues would be mere stylistic pleasure, linguistic tautology 
without a fundamentum in re We should therefore perhaps leave it 
to the theologians to argue with the author; theirs is the task to solve 
the eternal question whether God speaks his own language (which 
would make his revelation incomprehensible for us) or our language 
(which would deprive revelation of its informative value). The 
historian is silenced by the author’s open avowal that he leads his 
argumentation far beyond al-Ghazali’s own assumptions. Let it suffice 
to say that the book, once one has got accustomed to its philosophical 
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style, is a fascinating reading matter; one is captured by the neat 
consistency of its thoughts and the extremely conscious use of language. 
The book should be translated into Arabic; Islamic theology might 
perhaps profit from such a shock. And linguistic analysis then would 
be at home with the original texts; one would lose the last hidden 
suspicion that somewhere an English notion might not fully convey 
the circuit of an Arabic term. 


Beirut, Lebanon Joser van Ess 


Islamic Shi‘ite Encyclopedia, Volume I. By Hassan Al-Amin. London: Luzac & 
Co. Ltd, 1967. 271 pp £ 300. 

Hassan Al-Amin’s Islamic Shiite Encyclopedia has been misnamed. 
It is not an encyclopedia, at least not as Western scholar would define 
one, The order in which the various subjects are discussed apparently 
was originated by the author, and is highly subjective. Hence it is 
impossible to look up a particular topic by either an alphabetical or a 
chronological key. For example, a list of all the Shicite dynasties is 
included, but the reader is often not given the very vital information of 
the years in which they held power. The logic of the order employed 
is probably obvious to the author, but to the individual trying to find 
some information, it is mystifying. 

The book is filled with errors in grammar and spelling, to the point 
where it becomes annoying and leads one to believe that the manuscript 
was never proofread before publication. The writing style is very 
awkward and defensive in tone. Clearly Mr. Al-Amin feels that 
Shi‘ism has received unfair treatment at the hands of both, Sunni 
Muslim scholars and Western writers. The latter he refers to almost 
contemptuously on several occasions as “orientalists,” and at one point 
uses their unfair critiques of Islam as an excuse for launching into 
an attack on some aspects of Western Civilization. * 

No doubt his slighted feelings are justified, but the manner in which 
Mr. Al-Amin chooses to set things straight is most unscholarly. There 
are only one or two other contributors to this "encyclopedia", and 
footnotes to verify the historical accuracy of the facts cited are almost 
completely lacking. 

Approximately one-half of the book is devoted to an extremely 
detailed life of the Prophet, which is exhaustive and informative. It is 
interesting as a treatment of Muhammad from a Muslim point of view, 
and includes much that does not find its way into most biographies. 
Perhaps the reason for this is the fact that events related are gleaned 
from the Traditions and are not verifiable from a Western viewpoint. 
Muhammad emerges from this account as the perfect man, again in 
accord with widespread Islamic belief, but not with what Mr. Al-Amin 
intended to be a scholarly work. His treatment of Ai b. Abi Talib 
is identical. According to the author, all of Muhammad's victories— 
against the Quraysh, the Jews of Medina, and the pagan Arab tribes— 
were won singlehandedly by “Ali. 


* Vir. pp. 247-248. 
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I am puzzled that such a prestigious firm as Luzac & Co. would 
lend its name to such an unscholarly publication. To qualify for the 
title, Islamic Shiite Encyclopedia, the book has to be rewritten, in 
order to correct grammatical errors and improve upon the style, and 
completely reorganized. Even then, the fact that it is a subjective, 
emotional and one-sided defense of a partisan viewpoint, with no effort 
made at objectivity, would leave one dubious as to its worth as a 
reference work. It has a definite value as a polemic which expresses 
a point of view not often heard in the West, that of a Shi‘ite view 
e Islamic history, but it should have a different and more appropriate 
title. 

The Hartford Seminary Foundation ANDREA M. FARSAXH 

Hartford, Conn. 


L'Egypte Moderne, by Nada Tomiche. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
rus ie 569 in Series entitled, “Que Sais-Je?" Le Point des Connaissances 
ctuelles). 


To compress the history of modern Egypt into the tiny confines of 
a popular paperback (128 pages) is an impossible task from the 
outset. The author starts with Napoleon's occupation, and only comes 
to the 1952 Revolution on p. 85; but he has done remarkably well in 
condensing this vast scope of material into a valuable work of popular 
introduction. As is the fate of any book with 'modern' in its title, 
recent events have already made it out-of-date; at the same time, they 
make its background material that much more relevant for the general 
reader. The book's limitations are only those which it has set for 
itself, as a work for the non-specialist. There are no footnotes, only 
French and English books appear in the Bibliography, many subjects 
are dealt with far too briefly (three pages to cover modern literature), 
and others are not adequately developed (the later reforms in the 
Azbar University—mentioned only in connection with Muhammad 
*Abdu—, the further opposition of the Muslim Brotherhood, and its 
suppression by the government, etc.). However, these very limitations, 
imposed by the book, are a sign of its success, within the scope of its 
purpose. The only real question concerns the limits of ‘modern’ history 
for Egypt: has not the Revolution so changed the situation that it 
should be the focus of study? Would not the author have done better 
to confine himself to the period of 1952 on, and leave himself free to 
examine it more fully? 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Kennera E. NOLIN 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Algerian Insurrection: 7954-1062. By Edgar O'Ballance. Hamden, Conn, 
Archon Books, 1967. pp. 231. $7.00. 

O'Ballance, a prolific author, is a specialist in the study of insurgency 
warfare, Given his competence, it is interesting to watch him describe 
the Algerian insurrection. Unfortunately, he does not do so in a 
scholarly manner. He does not, for example, use bibliographical 
footnotes. Nor does he give much of an indication about the sources 
he consulted. Nevertheless, he argues a basically sound thesis that the 
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F.L.N. did not achieve its objective, national independence for Algeria, 
by military means. Instead, they forced France out of the country 
largely because of fortunate political and diplomatic circumstances. 
This, then, was their limited victory. 

This thesis is effectively presented in a highly readable and in- 
teresting style. But the total effect is spoiled by mistakes of a factual 
nature and in the interpretation of secondary issues. O'Ballance, for 
example, apparently believes that the rebels did not really have much 
popular support. While this was true of the first phase of the war, it 
was not true after 1956. Dad the author read studies presented by 
Germaine Tillion and Pierre Bourdieu, he would certainly have modified 
his views about rebel authority over the Algerian population at large. 
Even the events of 1958 can not be used to argue that the insurrectional 
leaders did not have mass support and the events after that year tend 
to prove the strength of the nationalist camp in political matters within 
Algeria as well as abroad. It was however true, as O'Ballance argues, 
that the nationalists had to educate most Algerians about nationalism. 


As a whole, The Algerian Insurrection is a sound interpretation 
based on a thesis that will help interested readers understand recent 
Algerian history. It is well-written. But it does not replace earlier 
interpretations; nor is it a definitive study of the military aspects of 
the conflict. Its most important quality is that it is more interestingly 
written than most existing academic studies. That may be a virtue, 
although a thorough treatment remains to be done. Perhaps O'Ballance's 
interest was too limited. To prove that wars of national liberation can 
be effectively counteracted, which is certainly one of the author's 
objectives, is not an adequate basis from which to seek an understanding 
of recent Algerian history. But then O'Ballance's primary interest is 
insurgency warfare, not Algerian history. 


The University of Georgia ALF ANDREW HkGGOY 
Athens, Georgia 


English-Arabic Dictionary of Political, Diplomatic and Conference Terms. 
By M. Mansoor. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1961. pp. 352. 
The terminology of diplomatic language has been evolved just as 
much to conceal meaning as to convey it. The chief propaganda officer 
is referred to as the director of information or even as the cultural 
attaché; the chief spying officer parades as the military attaché; and 
diplomatic representations are made to a government when its acts 
and policies become insufferable. Almost all the diplomatic terms 
now in use stem from international relations among Western states; 
and because of Western hegomony these terms have become standard- 
ized in most languages. 

Although Arabic does not lack similar terms, especially in matters 
of protocol, its experience with modern diplomatic terms is recent, 
beginning in a limited way during the early years of the nineteenth 
century and growing perceptively in the twentieth after the Arab 
states which rose on the ruins of the Ottoman Empire began to 
exercise their diplomatic duties in international affairs, 
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Arab efforts to cope with the task of finding the proper Arabic e- 
quivalent for the hundreds of diplomatic terms and usages suffered all 
the evils which have characterized the modern translation movement: 
provincial usages stemming from differences in taste, unwillingness 
to give up pet usages in favor of uniformity and standardization, 
frequent preference for arabization rather than translation, such as 
qunsid and qunsuliyah, sakritariyah instead of amdnah, and fadard- 
liyah instead of ittthddtyah. This has characterized Arabic diplomatic 
terminology with confusion and chaos, and has been no mean factor 
in rendering Arab diplomacy itself unprecise, hesitant, ineffective, 
and weak, especially because language is not only a means for expressing 
human thought but also one of its many limitations; indeed it is one 
of the limitations of thought itself. Arab diplomacy, therefore, will 
never become effective and useful until its terminology becomes 
precise, clear, and uniform. 

The need for compiling Arabic diplomatic terms, defining their 
exact meaning, and establishing their uniform usage has not escaped 
scholars. Already a few have pioneered in the compilation. Among 
the earliest to undertake a compilation were Bernard Lewis and Mamun 
al-Hamawi. Professor Lewis' 4 Handbook of Diplomatic and Political 
Arabic, London, 1947, remains a useful reference, and to it belongs 
the honor of precedence. Dr. Hamawi's al-Mustalahat al-Diblamastyah 
fs ‘l-Ankaliziyah wa-l-‘Arabtyah, Damascus, 1949, and Beirut, 1966, 
is perhaps the best compilation available. The need for a more com- 
prehensive compilation, however, remains urgent. 

The contribution of Professor M. Mansoor adds little to the solution 
of this urgency. In spite of its 352 pages, it breaks no fresh ground in 
the area of diplomatic terms. The bulk of the material offered is 
available in general dictionaries and has no claim to inclusion in a 
specialized and technical list. Words like tarikh, amir, bab, munáfiq, 
muhimm, hassana, zulm, maliki, tariq, to mention only a few, can 
hardly be classified as specialized or technical. The names of the 
months and the days of the week could have been disposed of in an 
appendix. And if the names of the months are necessary, why limit 
the list to those of the Gregorian calendar? What about those of the 
Hegira calendar which is used by all the Muslim states? Should they 
not be included as well? There is also duplication in the entries. Thus 
“main hall” appears under “hall” (p. 141) and under “main” (p. 178), 
and “main goal" appears under "goal" (p. 137) and under “main” 
(p. 178). Likewise, the names of countries and their capitals appear 
both in the dictionary and in Appendix II. Furthermore, the Arabic 
for Cyprus should end with a st not a sdd, and the capital of Morocco 
is al-Ribàt not Rabbit. 

A few errors are confronted here and there, such as mw'üfa min 
instead of mu‘fa min for exempt from, since mu‘dfa indicates restored 
to health and mu‘fa means exempt. 


These flaws do not greatly diminish the usefulness of the work. It 
still remains a useful handbook of terms and phrases used in inter- 
national contacts and conferences. It also keeps the field wide open 
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for further study and for stricter lexical compilation in this highly 
important and constantly growing field. 


The American University of Beirut NABIH AMIN FARIS 
Beirut, Lebanon 


Al-Lisün al-‘Arabi: Majalah dawriyah lil-abhath al-lughawiyah wa-nashāt 
al-tarjamah wa-al-ta ‘rib fi al-"ülam al-‘arabi. Published by Al-Maktab al- 
däim li-tansiq al-ta‘rib al-tābi° li-jamicat al-duwal al‘arabiyah. Rabat, 
Morocco, Vol. iv, for Rabi* al-thani, 1386 (August, 1966). pp. 389. 

Arabists owe a debt of gratitude to the Arab League and its recently 
established Permanent Bureau for the Coordination of Translations in 
the Arab World. This gratitude is due not only because of the out- 
standing contributions to Arabic scholarship which are represented in 
this excellent and well-produced periodical but also for the magnanimity 
typical of the Arabic and Muslim cultures: four thousand copies of 
the Journal are distributed gratis, periodically to institutions of higher 
learning the world over (the Journal cannot be subscribed to or sold). 

The fourth volume of Al-Lisdn al-‘Arabi consists of nine sections 
containing a total of sixty-seven articles. The smallest section is 
Section seven which has the sub-title “Scholars” with two articles on 
“CA qqad’s Social and Religious Philosophy,” pp. 334-344, and one on 
“Al-Shaikh al-Shabibi,” pp. 344-357. The largest section is Section 
five, "Lexicography" with nineteen articles, pp. 141-301, dealing with 
a variety of lexicographical problems, dictionaries, and technical 
vocabularies. The remainder of the sections deal with: 1) Linguistic 
Studies and Investigations, 2) The Translation Movement in the Arab 
World, 3) The North African Encyclopedia, 4) Miscellaneous Studies, 
5) The Activities of the Permanent Bureau for the Coordination of 
Translations, 6) Review of Reviews, and 8) Miscellaneous. 

The list of authors reads like a Who’s Who in Scholarship in the 
Arab World; the articles are generally excellent from every point of 
view. These facts made the undertaking of the reviewer a delightful 
and edifying activity, and at the same time, a very difficult one; for 
how can a conscientious reviewer deal with such a huge variety 
of outstanding Arabic scholarship in a limited space that can be 
allotted to a book review? On the other hand, how can such a reviewer 
establish a priority list of studies to mention in his review? 

Subjectively and perhaps unfairly, this reviewer, at the recommen- 
dation of the editor of The Muslim World, decided to review only one 
of the sixty-seven studies in the Journal: Al-Mu‘jam al-Sufi 
*Dictionary of Süfi Mystical Terminology' by the Bureau's Director, 
the learned *Abd al-‘Aziz Bin ‘Abdallah, pp. 176-214, which was also 
issued as a separatum in 44 pages. 

For centuries now, the vocabulary of Islamic mysticism (Al-Musta- 
lahat al-Süfiyah) has been a constant irritant to teachers and students 
of this important Islamic subject. Western scholars, notably Goldziher, 
Wensinck, Asín Palacios, von Kremer, and specially Massignon in his 
superb Essai sur les origines du lexique technique de la Mystique 
musulmane, have contributed much to our understanding of the 
spiritual practice known in Islam as tasawwuf. Indeed, since its publi- 
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cation in 1922, the latter Essai has been proclaimed as the key to a 
scholarly understanding of this aspect of Islam; it will continue to be 
a basic reference source in its field. 

The Arabic-French Sufi lexicon under review joins Massignon's 
Essai to provide the student of Islamic Mysticism with an easy to use, 
lucid and scholarly impeccable reference work in the field. It gives 
the French equivalent of 980 technical words and phrases knowledge 
of the meaning of which is indispensable for the understanding of 
Sufism. These words and phrases cut across practically all the pro- 
blematic terminology in almost the totality of Sufi literature in Arabic. 

Not only the student of Sufism but also the specialist in Muslim 
Theology and Islamic jurisprudence will find this lexicon of tremen- 
dous help; for in addition to Sufi vocabulary, many an Arabic theo- 
legal technical term are found translated in this Mu‘jam. They had to 
be there since, as Lammens and others have stated, “Islam is essentially 
a legal religion." Sufism being one aspect of Islam, its terminology 
is by necessity Islamic and therefore partly legal. 

In addition to the Arabic-French vocabulary it contains, this Lexicon 
has a complete list of Quranic expressions and terms which have 
‘mystical connotations.’ This latter list is arranged alphabetically and 
is intended to strengthen the well-known thesis about the Quran 
being the sole source of Islamic Mysticism. 

Thus, the Mu'jam under review is a very great contribution to 
Arabic and Islamic Studies. It is a good lexicographical work, produced 
alphabetically as it should be and with excellent care. 

State University of New York Kaar I. H. SEMAAN 

Binghamton, New York 
The Contribution of Arabic Language to Ancient Civilisation, By Abdul-Hak 

Fadil (“Abd al-Haqq Fadil). Rabat: The Permanent Bureau of Arabisation 
in the Arab Countries, nd. pp 13. 

This publication represents a pious effort to support a theological 
dogma in Islam. The essence of this dogma is that "Arabic is the first 
language taught by God to man and all other languages are derived 
from it" (cf. M. A. Mazhar: Arabic the Source of all Languages, 
Lahore, 1963, p. 1; see the discussion in K. I. Semaan: Lingwistics 
in the Middle Ages: Phonetic Studies in Early Islam, Leiden, 1967, 
pp. 9-10 and 17-18). While it is not a pillar of the Faith, this dogma 
is accepted by many Muslims without “too many questions” (bila 
kayfa). The Pakistani lawyer, writer, and poet Muhammad Ahmad 
Mazhar tried to prove it using a method by which an English expres- 
sion such as “back (behind)’ is shown to be derived from the Arabic 
expression ‘aqab (to be behind)’ by “transposing the two consonants 
and restoring a delicate letter (p. 151).” Abdul-Hak Fadil tries to 
prove this theory by a sort of archaeological-linguistic exercise; he 
begins by proclaiming that “the language of the Akkadians-Babylonians 
was Arabic, the Arabic of that time and place naturally (p. 4).” He 
bases his assumption on the word ““Babylon’ [which] itself was Arabic 
because in the Babylonian language( !) it was bab ilu which is in modern 
Arabic bab (sic) (-door) and ah (sic) (-god) [Babylon: God's 
Door ]." 
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This essay consists of a brief introduction followed by briefer 
chapters entitled: A Method of Excavation, Giving Ataa (sic), The 
Hand Yad, Qalam, Some Fruits of Excavations, The Common Origin, 
The Mother Language, The Vocal Roots, The Arab Consonants, The 
Arab Babe, The Arab Chick, Correcting a Name. 


The conclusion reached by Mr. Fadil in his chapter “Correcting a 
Name" is the following: 


"Since scholars decided that Europeans had originally immigrated 
from Asia, or from India in particular, because of the resemblance 
they noticed between the Sanskrit and the European languages so that 
they called them Indo-European languages; now they can only permit 
us to use the same measurement and make the same deduction to say 
that the resemblance between Arabic and Sanskrit may also be inter- 
preted by the Arab's migration after the drying up of their fertile 
peninsular (sic) to India or somewhere else—where they settled with 
their language. 

"Consequently we are justified, I suppose, in naming Sanskrit the 
*Arab-Indian' language. Concerning the Indo-European languages I 
think it is time to correct their name according to historical facts by 
calling them, from now on, the ‘Arab-Indo-European’ languages.” 

Perhaps one might evaluate this monograph by borrowing the con- 
clusion reached by Professor Nabih Amin Faris in his review of ‘Abd 
al-Rahmàn *Azzam's The Eternal Message of Muhammad, trans. 
Caesar Farah, New York, 1964: “To the believers, the book is 
edifying and perhaps convincing. To those outside the pale it is neither" 
(Middle East Forum, XL, 8, 1964, p. 35). 


State University of New York Kaar LH SEMAAN 
Binghamton, New York 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


Women’s Rights. The Third Committee of the U.N. Commission 
on Human Rights discussed the adoption of a declaration on the “Elimi- 
nation of Discrimination against Women” early in October. During 
the meetings to discuss the Draft Declaration, two Arab States were 
ably represented by women delegates, Mrs. Halima Warzazi of 
Morocco and Mrs. Badia Afnan of Iraq. 

Mrs. Warzazi’s fundamental contention during the debate was 
that “her delegation attached very special importance to the economic 
and educational rights of women. In the developing countries, the main 
reason for the inferiority of women was in fact their lack of education. 
In a country such as Finland, for example, women had been perhaps 
compelled to fight merely for the attainment of their political rights. 
In Morocco, on the other hand, women had not been compelled to 
demand those rights, for, with the attainment of independence, their 
country had granted them rights equal to those of men.... Her govern- 
ment had granted the franchise to all Moroccan citizens regardless of 
their level of education. It had then come to grips with the problem 
of education.... Its efforts had been particularly directed towards 
women, whose role in the development of their country was of such 
great importance.” (U.N. Document A/C.3/SR.1474). 

She called attention to the fact that “Muslim law had given women 
a degree of protection and rights which European women had long 
been without. Married women had the right to acquire, administer 
and sell property. They were economically independent, before and 
after marriage. They kept their maiden names and their husbands had 
to support them, even if they had personal property. Muslim women 
had nothing to gain from surrendering such rights.” (U.N. Doc. 
AJC.3/SR.1471). 

Iraqi representative Mrs. Afnan “stressed that discrimination against 
women was incompatible with human dignity and said that an end 
must be put to it in all fields, drawing attention to the fact that in spite 
of the provisions of the United Nations Charter and the Declaration 
of Human Rights, it had still not been possible to appoint a woman 
as Under-Secretary in the United Nations Secretariat.” (U.N. Doc. 
AJC.3/SR.1475). 

Arab News and Views, October, 1967 


Religious Tolerance. The U.N. Commission on Human Rights’ 
discussion of the Draft International Convention on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Religious Intolerance provided the occasion for Arab 
States representatives to declare their positions on matters of religious 
tolerance. 

Mr. Allagany of the Saudi Arabian delegation pointed out that 
“To a Muslim, to be tolerant and compassionate to others, irrespective 
of color, ethnic origin or religion, was an article of faith. For that 
reason, non-Muslims living in Muslim lands had always enjoyed free- 
dom of worship and their shrines had been protected by law.... 
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Whenever there was a wave of persecution in Europe, the victims 
sought refuge in Muslim lands.” (U.N. Doc. AJC.3/SR.1494). 

Sudanese representative Mr. Fakhreddine said, “the Sudanese 
belonged to the Islamic tradition, which ... had been remarkably free 
from religious intolerance for 14 centuries. Islam had been especially 
marked by tolerance of other faiths. The Koran... accorded ‘the 
people of the Book,’ meaning both Christians and Jews, a status of 
privilege which amounted in practice to virtual social and judicial 
autonomy. 

“His delegation regretted that the Draft Convention fell far short of 
the ideal of a universal convention in that it reflected a European and 
Judeo-Christian view of life." (U.N. Doc. A/C.3/SR.1492) He also 
objected to the “forced insertion” of the term “anti-Semitism” in 
Article VI of the Convention. Many delegates felt that Israel’s in- 
sistence on specifically including this term was unnecessary and aimed 
at suppressing criticism of Israeli policies. 

[The rest of the statement deals specifically with the Palestine 
situation. ] 

Arab News and Views, October, 1967 


The Annual Quranic Conference, Singapore. The Jamiathul- 
Ulema of Singapore (of Indian Muslim Ulemas of Singapore) has 
held annual Quranic conferences in Singapore for a number of years. 
More than 5,000 people of all races and creeds have attended these 
conferences to hear eminent speakers—well-known religious dignitaries 
from India—on the subject of the Quranic teachings to the world. 

In August 1967 the Qur?anic Conference was opened by Tuan 
Haji Mohamed bin Yakub, the Minister of State attached to The Prime 
Minister’s Office, Singapore. The principal guest-speaker was the 
learned Maulana Syed Abdul Wahab Bukhari Sahib, M.A., the retired 
principal of New College, Madras. 


New Journal. ORITA, Ibadan Journal of Religious Studies. The 
University of Ibadan (Nigeria) annouces the publication of this new 
journal which aims to contribute to “an interpretation and under- 
standing of African Traditional Religion, Christianity and Islam, 
separately and in so far as there has been cross-fertilisation between 
them." ORITA will appear—for the time being—twice yearly in June 
and December. Vol. I, No. 1 is dated June, 1967. Single copies: Five 
shillings. Yearly subscription: Ten shillings (including postage). 
Payment in advance to: ORITA, Dept. of Religious Studies, University 
of Ibadan, Ibadan, Nigeria. 


- Quranic Recitation Contest: Radio London, 24 December 1967. 
Malaysia took first prize in the Quranic Recitation Contest for the 
eighth time in a row. The contest, which was held in Kuala Lumpur 
brought together Quranic reciters from fourteen countries. Indonesia 
won second prize in the contest for both men and women. Thousands 
of people watched the contests over television. Two of the judges were 
Egyptian and one was a Saudi Arab. 


Daily Arabic News Broadcasts, 26 December 1967 


SURVEY OF PERIODICALS 


Introduction. Surveys. Miscellaneous. History of Islamic 
Studies. 


Pre-Islamic Arabia. Muhammad. The Quran. Hadith. 
Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and 
Devotional Life. Impact of Islam on the daily life of Muslims. 
Sociology of Islam. 

Theology; movements, sects. Philosophy. Sciences. 

Sufism. 


Law. Politics; state; government. Nationalism. Socialism. 
Economics, 


Literature. Art. Education. 


Islam in various areas. History of Islam. Islam in modern 
history. 

Islam and other religions, civilizations, philosophies and 
ideologies. 


Christianity and Islam (from a Christian point of view). The 
Church in Muslim environments. 
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Journal of Semitsc Studies, Manchester University Press. 

The Journal of Theological Studies, Oxford. 

Ram Zeitschrift für Religionswissenschaft und Theologie, Salz- 

g. 

Modern Asian Studies, London. 

Miscelanea de Estudios Arabes y Hebraicos, Universidad de Granada. 

Middle East Forum, The Alumni Association, American University 

of Beirtt. 

Middle East Journal, The Middle East Institute, Washington, D.C. 

Le Muséon, Revue d'Etudes Orientales Tijdschrift voor Oriéntalisme, 

Louvain. 

Hune International Review for the History of Religions, Brill, 

Leiden. 

Oriens Christianus, Hefte fur die Kunde des Christlichen Orients, 

O. Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden. 

Orientalia Christiana Periodica, Pont. Institutum Orientalium Stu- 

diorum, Roma. 

Oriente Moderno, Institut per l'Oriente, Roma. 

Orient, Paris. 

Ibadan Journal of Religious Studies, Univ. of Ibadan, Nigeria. 

Oriens, Journal of the International Society for Oriental Research, 

Brill, Leiden. 

Philosophy East and Hiert, University of Hawaii Press, Honolulu, 

Hawaii (U.S.A.). 

Philippe Studies, Manila. 

Pakistan Quarterly, Karachi. 

The Princeton Seminary Bulletin, Princeton Theological Seminary, 

Princeton, New Jersey. 

Royal Central Asian Journal, The Royal Central Asian Society, 

London. 

Revue des Etudes Islamiques, Paul Gevthner, Paris. 

Revue des études juives, Historia judaica, Mouton, ’s Gravenhage. 

Revue Historique, Presses Universitaires de France, Paris. 

come de PHistoire des Religions, Presses Universitaires de France, 
aris, 
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Revista del Instituto du Estudios Islómicos en Madrid, Madrid. 
Ryihmes du Monde, Le Bulletin des Missions, Paris et Bruges. 
Revue de Qumran, Paris. 

The Review of Religions, Rabwah. 

Revue des Sciences Religieuses, Strasbourg. 

Religious Studies, London. 

The South East Asia Jownal of Theology, Singapore. 

Studies in Islam, Indian Institute of Islamic Studies, New Delhi. 
Speculum, A Journal of Mediaeval Studies, Cambridge, Mass. 
Studies m C omparative Religion, Tomorrow Publications, Ltd. 
Studia Islamica, Paris. 

Syria, Revue d'Art Oriental et d'Archéologie, Paul Geuthner, Paris. 
Theology, London. 

The Voice of Islam, Karachi. 

Die Welt des Islams, Leiden. 

Worldméssion, New York. 

World Muslim League Magazine, Singapo 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandkschen Gesellschaft, Wies- 


baden. 
Zeitschrift für Religions- und Geistesgeschichte, Brill, Koln. 
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I. Introductions, Surveys, Miscellaneous. History of Islamic Studies. 


Tae BEGINNING oF Munasusum's CRITIQUE OF SACADYA GAON’S 
WnrrINGS. S. M. Stern, REI, CXXVI, 1 (1967), 113-117. 

UN EVANGELIAIRE ÁRABE DE LA BIBLIOTHÈQUE DE TOPQAPI SARAYI A 
DÉCOR BYZANTIN ET ISLAMIQUE. J. Leroy. Aa, XLIV, 1-2 (1967), 
119-130. 

THe Meaninc oF Istam. Hammudah Abd al-Ati. Z.L., XIII, 6 (1967), 
17-19. 

LES ORIGINES DE L'ÉCRITURE ARABE, À PROPOS D'UNE HYPOTHÉSE 
RÉCENTE. J. Sourdel-Thomine. R.E.L, XXXIV (1966), 151-157. 
RESETTLEMENT FROM THE NILE IN Supan. D. J. Shaw. MEI. XXI, 4 
(1967), 463-487. 

SLAVERY IN NINETEENTH CENTURY EcvPT. Gabriel Baer. J.4.H., VIII, 
3 (1967), 417-441. 

THe TRANSLITERATION OF OTTOMAN TURKISH FoR LIBRARY AND 
GENERAL Purposes. Eleazar Birnbaum. J.A.0.S., LXXXVII, 2 
(1967), 122-156. 

TURKISH ArcHivaL Sources ror Weer Arrican History. B. G. 
Martin. ASP X, 3 (1967), 59-65. 


IL Pre-Islamic Arabia, Muhammad. The Qui^ün. Hadith. 

ALLAMAH SHIBLTS SIRAT AL-N Agi, J.P.H.S., XV, 3 (1967), 201-232. 
THE Concept op FORGIVENESS IN THE QURAN. M. Mahdi Allam. 7.C., 
XLI 3 (1967), 130-3153. ` 

Tae ELEGIES ON THE PROPHET IN THEIR HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE. 
W. Arafat. J.R.A.S., Parts 1-2 (1967), pp. 15-21. 

UN EXEMPLE D'ÉVOLUTION DE LA CONTROVERSE EN ISLAM: DEL'IHTILAF 
AL-HADIT D'AL SAFI AU MUHTALIF AL-HADIT D'IBN QUTAYBA. G. Le- 
comte. St. Isl, XXVII (1967), 5-40. 

ZUR KENNTNIS VON OSTARABIEN, BESONDERS AL-QaTir, IM ALTENTUM 
(Appendice de J. Ryckmans). H. von Wissmann. Mus., LXXX, 3-4 
(1967), 489-512. 

MONUMENTS op AXUM IN THE LiGHT op SOUTH ARABIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Gus W. van Beck. J.4.0.S., LX XXVII, 2 (1967), 113-122. 
THE NATURE AND THE SYNTHESIS OF THE QURAN. Abbas Jabbari. I.L., 


XIII, 6 (1967), 5-13. 

Pre-Istamic Arasic Porrry AND Ports. K. A. Fariq. S.L, IV, 4 
(1967), 179-216. 

PROPHET, CHALIF UND GESCHICHTE, De MUHAMMED-BIOGRAPHIE DES 
IsN IsHag. R. Sellheim. Ors., XVIII-XIX (1965-1966), 33-91. 
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Tue Story or THE PRopHEgT Dàwüp. Ali Musa Raza Muhajir. I.L., 
XIII, 7 (1967), 17-24. 

A Treaty DESCRIBED AS A Grorious Vicrory. M.S.H. Ma*sümi. LL., 
XIII, 10 (1967), 25-29. 

ZAYNAB Bint Jansu (Her Divorce AND REMARRIAGE). Yusuf ‘Abbas 
Hashmi. I.C., XLI, 1 (1967), 31-43. 


See also No. 436. 


III. Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and Devo- 
tional Life. Impact of Islam on the daily life of Muslims. Socio- 
logy of Islam. 

Imam WALIULLAH'S CONTRIBUTION TO IsLamic SocroLocy, I. Basharat 

Ali. V.I., XVI, x (1967), 29-36. 

SHAH WALIULLAH’S CONTRIBUTION TO IsLAMIC SociroLocv, IT. Basharat 

Ali. V.I., XVI, 3 (1967), 155-164. 

Key AND PERIPHERAL ROLES or NoBLE WOMEN IN A MIDDLE EASTERN 

Piains VILLAGE. Barbara C. Aswad. 4.Q., XL, 3 (1967), 139-152. 

THE LEGAL STATUS op WOMEN AMONG AWLUD °ALI. Safia K. Mohsen. 

A.Q., XL, 3 (1967), 153-166. 

PrL.GRIMAGE TO Mecca, Abu Bakr Siraj ad-Din. St. in C.R. I, 4 (1967), 

171-181. 

UN PROBLÉME SOCIAL DANS LES CAMPAGNES TURQUES: LA FAMILLE. 

S. Dirks. C.O.C., LXVI (1967), 26-28; LXVII (1967), 35-38. 

SOCIAL JusTICE IN IsLAM. Muhammad Imran. I.L., XIII, 7 (1967), 

5-16. 

Woman IN Istam. Nazat Afza. I.L., XIII, xo (1967), 5-24. 

Tug Women oF °A Ap Dayr. Louise E. Sweet. 4.0., XL, 3 (1967), 

167-183. 

ZAKAT. Muhammad Rahmatullah. Z.L., XIII, 6 (1967), 21-28. 

See also No. 497. 

IV. Theology; movements; sects. Philosophy. Sciences. 

ALFARABI AGAINST PHILOPONUS. Muhsin Mahdi. J.N.E.S., XXVI, 4 

(1967), 233-260. 

LA CRITIQUE DU SUNNISME DANS LA DOCTRINE D'AL-lInm.Li. H. Laoust. 

R.E.I., XXXIV (1966), 35-60. 

Drrar B. ‘Ame UND DIE ,CAHMIYA." BIOGRAPHIE EINER VERGESSEN 

SCHULE. Part I. Joseph van Ess. D.I., XLIII, 3 (1967), 241-279. 


LE DRAME DE KERBELA DANS LA LITTÉRATURE ÉPIQUE TURQUE. I, Méli- 
koff. SEI, XXXIV (1966), 133-148. 
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ZUR FARBENLEHRE IN DER MUSLIMISCHEN PaitosopHiz. Helmut Gátje. 
D.I., XLIII, 3 (1967), 280-301. 

IBN KHALDUN-FORERUNNER OF "NEW SCIENCE." Eugene A. Myers. I.L., 
XIII, 9 (1967), 55-64. 

IBN KULLAB UND DIE Muna. J. van Ess. Ors., XVIII-XIX (1965- 
1966), 92-142. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE IMAM in IsMA'ILISM. S. N. 
Makarem. St. Isl., XXVII (1967), 41-54. 

THE PLACE AND FUNCTION or DOUBT IN THE PHILOSOPHIES OF Des- 
CARTES AND AL-GHAZALI. S. M. Najm. P.E.W., XVI, 3-4 (1966), 
133-141. 

THE Qur?anic CONCEPT OF Gop, THE UNIVERSE AND Man. Fazlur Rah- 
man. Z.S., VI, x (1967), I-19. 


See also Nos. 438, 481. 


V. Sufism. 
IBN AL-CARABI AND SPANISH MYSTICISM OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. C. 
A. Frazee. Nu., XIV, 3 (1967), 229-240. 


LES POINTS DE RENCONTRE DE LA MYSTIQUE MUSULMANE ET DE L'EXIS- 
TENTIALISME. A. Badawi. St. Isl., XXVII (1967), 55-76. 


See also No. 493. 


VI. Law. Politics; state; government. Nationalism. Socialism. 
Economics. 


CABINET PoLITICS IN LEBANON. Elie Salem. A EI. XXI, 4 (1967), 
488-502. 

Tue DEBT or EUROPEAN Law To IsLAMIC Law, I and II. Anwar Ahmad 
Qadri. V.I., XVI, 2 (1967), 104-118; XVI, 3 (1967), 150-154. 
EanLv Mopes or IjriHAp: Ra°y, QryAs AND IsrrgsAN. Ahmad Hasan. 
I.S., VI, 1 (1967), 47-79. 

FrscaL PoLicy AND BUDGETING IN IsLAM. M. A. Mannan. I.L., XIII, 
7 (1967), 41-54- 

FOUNDATIONS OF ANGLO-MOHAMMADAN Law. Abdullah Anwar Beg. 
I.L., XIII, 9 (1967), 15-20. 

Tran’s Economic Upsurce. Charles Issawi. A PI, XXI, 4 (1967), 
447-461. 


Moprrn LABOUR-CAPITAL RELATIONSHIP AND IsLAM. M. A. Mannan. 
I.L., XIII, 9 (1967), 21-27. 
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MODERNITY op PENAL Justice OF ÍsLAM. Zakaur Rahman Khan Lodi. 
I.C., XLI, 3 (1967), 155-171. 

Morar TONE oF INTERNATIONAL PoLrrics. Muhammad Musa Kalim. 
I.L., XIII, 8 (1967), 25-30. 

PLEA FOR ESTABLISHING AN ALLIANCE ARAB. Asghar Jalis. I.L., XIII, 
6 (1967), 59-64. 

SEMANTICS OF INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS in EARLY IsLAM, I. Sha- 
meem Akhtar. IS. VI, 1 (1967), 81-95. 

SOCIALISM IN THREE COUNTRIES: THE RECORD IN THE MAGHRIB. E. A. 
Alport, 1.4., XLIII, 4 (1967), 678-692. 

UNITED STATES Am TO INDIA AND PAKISTAN: THE ATTITUDE OF THE 
Frerigs. E. I. Brodkin. 7.4., XLIII, 4 (1967), 664-677. 

Usury: Irs MEANING AND Score, Abdul Hamid Kamali. Iqbal, XV, 4 
(1967), 1-18. 


See also Nos. 471, 480, 491. 


VII. Literature. Art. Education. 


EDUCATION AND LEARNING IN Muslim BENGAL (FROM THE TIME OF ITS 
CONQUEST UP TO 1328 A.D.) Enayetur Rahim. J.P.H.S., XV, 3 (1967), 
194-200. 

L’EPITRE SUR LA MUSIQUE DES IKHWAN AS-SAFA (Suite). Traduction 
annotée. A. Shiloah. REI, XX XIV (1966), 159-193. 

FRÜHE DABSTELLUNGEN VON Most ns IN DER Hinpu-Konst. H. Goetz. 
Ors., XVIII-XIX (1965-1966), 193-199. 

IBN Ar-KHaTIB'S CONTRIBUTION TO IsLAMiC History AND CULTURE. 
Entesham Bin Hasan. I.L., XIII, 10 (1967), 33-38. 


LES INFLUENCES ORIENTALES SUR L'ART MUSULMAN D'ESPAGNE. H. Ter- 
rasse. St. Isl., XXVII (1967), 123-148. 

Le KirAB AL-TARBI* wa-L-TADWIR D'AL-GAgiz, III. M. Adad. Ar., 
XIV, 2 (1967), 167-190. 

MUSLIM EDUCATION IN ÍNDIA (1765-1928). Y. B. Mathur. I.C., XLI, 3 
(1967), 173-183. 

L’oruvre op Hazm. M. H. Belkhodja. IBLA, X XX, 118-119 (1967), 
117-149. 

Tarnrm-1-ÀMULI—His Lg AND Poetry. S. A. H. Abidi. I.C., XLI, 2 
(1967), 119-131. 

TEXTOS POÉTICOS ÁRABES SOBRE VALENCIA, Elías Terés. And., XXX, 2 
(1965), 291-307. 

Tue USE or THE COLLOQUIAL IN MODERN ARABIC LITERATURE, P. J. E. 
Cachia. J.A.0.S., LXXXVII, 1 (1967), 12-22. 
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See also Nos. 398, 412, 430, 475. 

VIII Islam im various areas. History of Islam. Islam in modern 
history. 

CABD-AL-LATIF AL SABBASI AND HIS ÁCCOUNT oF Punjas. N, D. Ahuja. 
I.C., XLI, 2 (1967), 93-98. 

ADMINISTRATIVE TRAINING OF THE NOBILITY UNDER THE SULTANS OF 
Deru (1206-1398 A.D.). S. B. P. Nigam. I.C., XLI, 2 (1967), 87-91. 
ANDALUSIAN DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE FRANKS DURING THE 
UMayyab Perro. Abdurrahman A. El-Hajji. I.S., VI, 1 (1967), 21-46. 
BaRIND IN THE History or Must Bencar. A. K. M. Yaqub Ali, Z.L., 
XIII, 8 (1967), 53-60. 

LE CARACTÈRE SACRE DE JÉRUSALEM DANS L'ISLAM aux XII*-XIII* 
SIÉCLES. E. Sivan. St. Isl., XXVII (1967), 149-182. 

CULTURAL ASPECTS OF THE REIGN OF SABDU°L-LAH QUTB SHAH (1626- 
1672). H. K. Sherwani. I.C., XLI, 1 (1967), 45-75. 

CULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS IN Gomm I, II and III. Mumtaz Pathan V.L., 
E I (1967), 37-47; XVI, 2 (1967), 90-103; XVI, 3 (1967), 165- 
169. 


EUROPEAN Impact ON THE LAW REFORMS BY THE OTTOMANS, I and II. 
Anwar Ahmad Qadri. Z.L., XIII, 7 (1967), 55-64; XIII, 8 (1967), 
39-52. 

THE Fagms or Creton M. M. M. Mamroor. I.C., XLI, 2 (1967), 
99-109. 

Tur FATIMID- ABBASID CONFLICT IN INDIA. Abbas Hamdani. I.C., XLI, 
3 (1967), 185-191. 

THE First EXPANSION OF IsLaM: Factors or THRUST AND CONTAIN- 
MENT. G. E. von Grunebaum. I.L., XIIL, 6 (1967), 49-58. 

Tue Great Prose or Igear. Muhammad Usman. Igbal, XV, 4 (1967), 
19-42. 

HisTORIOGRAPHICAL ACTIVITIES UNDER THE SULTANTE OF GUJARAT. A. 
I. Tirmizi. I.C., XLI, 1 (1967), 21-29. 

INDo-IsLAMICA. I. La VIE ET L'OEUVRE DE Nimprni. J. Aubin. REI, 
XXXIV (1966), 61-81. 


IQBAL AND GHAZAL. Sayyid Muhammad Akram. Iqbal, XV, 4 (1967), 
43-60. 

IstAM IN THE Mopgrn Times. Sadik B. Jawad. I.L., XIII, 7 (1967), 
33-40. 

IstLAMiC Law AND CONTEMPORARY Issues. Ahmad Zakki Yamani. 
W.M.L.M., III, 14 (1967), 14-17. 
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Tue DIrHNA CAsugivvAH THEORY op IMAMATE AND ITS IMPACT ON THE 
Mustim Deccan. Iftikhar Ahmad Ghauri. 7.L., XIII, 9 (1967), 39-44. 


Jrmàp ri Santt Atrau-—Its DocrrinaL Basis IN ISLAM AND SOME 
ASPECTS OF ITS EVOLUTION IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY WEST AFRICA. 
John Ralph Willis. J.4.H., VIII, 3 (1967), 395-415. 


A LETTER FROM INDONESIA. Muhammad Hashem. V.I., XVI, 2 (1967), 
119-122. 


MEDITERRANEAN TRADE PRECEDING THE CRUSADES: SOME Facts AND 
ProsLems. Shelomo D. Goitein, Diog., LIX (1967), 47-62. 


MILITARY ORGANISATION UNDER THE Düvips or PERSIA AND IRAQ. C. 
E. Bosworth. Ors., XVIII-XIX (1965-1966), 143-167. 


Muss IN THE MALAGAsY Repustic. V.I., XVI, 1 (1967), 48-50. 


Tue NAME oF THE Tuigp Kinp or Rus AND OF THEIR Crrv. D. Pritsak. 
J.R.A.S., Parts 1-2 (1967), pp. 2-9. 

THe Nizam-1 CEDD ARMY UNDER SULTAN SEL IIT, 1789-1807. S. J. 
Shaw. Ors., XVIII-XIX (1965-1966), 168-184. 

THE ORIGINS or THE ETHIOPIAN-EGYPTIAN BORDER PROBLEM IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. M. Abir. J.4 H., VIII, 3 (1967), 443-461. 
PRoPHÉTES ANTIMUSULMANS CHEZ LES BERBERES M ÉprÉvAUx. Tadaeusz 
Lewicki. B.A.E.O., III (1967), 143-149. 

QUMRAN IN DER MUSLIMISCHEN PROPAGANDA IN INDONESIEN, D. Bakker. 
E.M.Z., XXIV, 3 (1967), 124-129. 

RAMIsHT OF SĪRĀF, A MERCHANT MILLIONAIRE OF THE TWELFTH CEN- 
TURY. S. M. Stern. J.R.A.S., Parts 1-2 (1967), pp. 10-14. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF SOME ISLAMIC INSTITUTIONS IN THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY. A. R. I. Doi. ORITA, I, x (1967), 27-36. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN ‘ABDULLAH B. ZUBAYR AND THE UMAYVYADS. Shaikh 
Muhammad Lutfur Rahman. I.L., XIII, 9 (1967), 45-53. 


THE ROLE OF THE AzpITE MUHALLABID FAMILY IN MARW'S ANTI-UMAY- 
YAD POWER STRUGGLE. Herbert Mason. Ar., XIV, 2 (1967), 191-207. 


RoLE op ISLAM IN THE History op Asia. K. A. Nizami. S.I., IV, 4 
(1967), 167-178. 

Some ASPECTS OF ISLAM IN AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA. Claude F. 
Molla. I.R.M., LVI, 224 (1967) 459-468. 


SUR LES VALAQUES DES BALKANS SLAVES A L'ÉPOQUE OTTOMANE (1450- 
1550). N. Beldiceanu. REI. XXXIV (1966), 83-132. 


LA WiLAYA p'IrgiQIYA AU IIS/VITI* SIÈCLE: ÉTUDE INSTITUTIONELLE. 
H. Djait. St. Isl., X XVII (1967), 77-121. 
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ZOROASTRIAN AND IRANIAN ELEMENTS IN IgBAL's Urdu Poetry. A. D. 
Arshad. Iqbal, XV, 4 (1967), 61-97. 


Tue Sunni THEORY OF CALIPHATE AND ITS Impact ON THE MUSLIM 
Hustory oF Inpa. Iftikhar Ahmad Ghauri. J.L., XIII, 6 (1967), 41-48. 
See also Nos. 415, 419, 420, 422, 432, 443, 445, 446, 449, 450, 456, 459 


IX. Islam and other religions, civilizations, philosophies and ideologies. 
Tue Concert oF RELIGION IN THE WEST AND IN ISLAM. Muhammad 
Asad. I.L., XIII, 8 (1967), 5-24. 

ISLAMIC CIVILISATION VERSUS WESTERN CIVILISATION. M. W. Gazder. 
I.L., XIII, 9 (1967), 5-13. 

Non-Mustims UNDER MusLiM Rute. A H. Siddiqi. V.I., Si, I 
(1967), 20-28. ec 
NoN-MUSLIMS UNDER THE Pious CALIPHATE. A. H. Siddiqi. V I., XVI, 
2 (1967), 81-89. : 
NoN-MUSLIMS UNDER THE UMAYYADS (Damascus). A. H. Siddiqi. V.I., 
XVI, 3 (1967), 143-149. 

UN PAMPHLET MUSULMAN ANONYME D'ÉPOQUE SABBASIDE CONTRE LES 
Curétiens. D. Sourdel. REI, XXXIV (1966), 1-34. 


THE POSITION oF ISLAM IN THE CONFRONTATION OF MODERN IDEO- 
Locies. Abdul Ghani I.L., XIII, 7 (1967), 25-32. 


See also No 483. 


X. Christianity and Islam (from a Christian point of view). The 
Church in Muslim environments. 


CRISTIANS IN DIALOGUE WITH MEN oF OTHER Farras. /.R.M , LVI, 223 
(1967), 338-343. 

JAUM AL-KIR IM PAULUSLEXTIONAR DES SIN. AR. 155. Hieronymus Eng- 
berding O.C., LI (1967), 67-71. 

Tue NzsrORIANS IN Ecvrr. O. Meinardus. O.C., LI (1967), 112-129. 


NOTES SUR LA SITUATION DES CHRÉTIENS A L'ÉPOQUE AYYÜBIDE. E. 
Sivan. R.H.R., CLXXII, 2 (1967), 117-130. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SAMUEL ZWEMER. J. Christy Wilson. P.S.B., 
LXI, 1 (1967), 51-60. 


See also No. 398 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Professor Matti I. Moosa deals in this second installment of his 
"Studies in Syriac Literature" with Syriac literature of the Chris- 
tian Era. The conclusion of the article will appear in the October 
issue. 

Mr. Issam Azzam, working towards his Ph.D. in International 
Law at Columbia University, has published several studies and 
articles, mainly on international law. His ‘side-interest’ in Islamic 
and Arab cultural history is reflected in his contribution on al- 
Mutanabbi included in this issue. 

The areas of special interest of Mr. Michael M. Ripinsky—of 
the Department of Geography at the University of California, Berke- 
ley—are the cultures of the Middle East, human ecology and arid 
regions. Our readers will notice that we accepted in Mr. Ripinsky's 
article a literature-reference system different from the one we 
usually follow. Several of our contributors prefer this system, and 
we may adopt it generally in the near future. Subscribers who want 
to share in the decision for or against this change are urged to let 
us know their opinions. 

Mr. Khalil I. H. Semaan, Associate Professor at State Univer- 
sity of New York at Binghamton, is the editor of the “Arthur Jef- 
fery Memorial Monographs" and author of several well-known 
publications, among which is the recent Linguistics in the Middle 
Ages: Phonetic Studies in Early Islam (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1967). 
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EDITORIAL 
INITIATIVE AND RESPONSE 


Daud Rahbar's thesis that in the Qur?àn "God's Love is condi- 
tional” 1 has not remained unchallenged. No one can deny that there are 
many Quranic texts which denote those whom God loves as those who 


do good, repent, etc., while other texts state that those who are sinful, 


unjust, etc., are not the object of His love. ? But many wonder whether 
this justifies the statement that the Qur?an knows exclusively of a con- 
ditional love of God. They suggest that we must go beyond the study 
of the Qur?anic use of one particular notion (ahabba, hubb), and ask 
whether it is true that in the Qur?àn God's favor is always a reaction to 
what man does or has done, whether God's acceptance of a person is 
always a response to man's initiative to turn to Him, In this connection 
attention has been drawn especially to God's intervention in the case of 
Yünus (S. 68: 48 ff.), God's call of Adam (S. 20: 121 £119 f.), His 
loving concern for the infant Müsa (S. 20: 39/39 Í.) and His taking 
Ibrahim as His friend (S. 4: 125/124). 

It is impossible to do justice to any of these references in this 
short note, A somewhat adequate discussion would mean considering 
at least a number of the hundreds of Quranic texts relevant to—or at 
one time or another interpreted as being relevant to—the issue of 
‘predestination and human responsibility.’3 It is obvious that Daud 
Rahbar’s statement on the conditional love of God is directly related 
to his emphasis on the Justice of God, as much as on the other hand, 
stressing the sovereign freedom of God seems to make it difficult to 
‘limit’ God in His response of love to those who have acted positively 
with regard to Him and his commandments. 

But even if we ignore this wider context, any responsible attempt 
at interpretation of these four passages would definitely necessitate 
a careful study of the other Qur?anic references to Adam and Abra- 
ham, Moses and Jonah—in fact a study of the whole Qur?anic doc- 
trine of prophethood. 


1 Daud Rahbar, SC of Justice (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1960), p. 172. 

2 Ibidem, pp. 172 £ 

3 During the past year I compiled a list of approximately 200 of these Quranic 
texts used in various Arabic sources, and many more need to be added. 
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All that can be done in this editorial, therefore, is simply to suggest 
that these specific passages should indeed be considered seriously in 
any discussion of the Qur'anic position on the issue of initiative and 
response in the God-man relationship. A few remarks on each one of 
them must suffice as arguments for this suggestion. 

The Qur?àn speaks critically of Yünus in some passages (as Speyer 
and others have pointed out many years ago), * especially in S. 21:87: 
“When he went forth, enraged, and thought that We had no power 
over him.” Whereas the following words of vs. 87 and vs. 88 seem to 
indicate that God turned to Yünus in compassion only because of his 
confession of faith as well as his confession of sin (cf. also S. 37: 
143 f.), the passage in S. 68 rather emphasizes God's initiative and 
His faithfulness: "Had there not overtaken him a blessing from his 
Lord, he would have been cast upon the wilderness, being condemned. 
But his Lord has chosen him, and He placed him among the righteous" 
(vs. 49, 50, in Arberry's translation). 

In the passage in S. 20 we are told of the devil's temptation, of 
Adam and Eve's eating of the tree, their becoming aware of their 
nakedness and their attempt to hide themselves. The last words of 
vs. I21 sum up the whole tragedy in a few words: “Adam disobeyed. 
his Lord and went astray." At this point the account moves from 
Adam's sin to God's goodness (vs. 122) : "T'hen his Lord chose him, 
and turned again unto him and guided him.” 

In the same Sura we find the passage in which God reminds Moses 
of the miraculous way in which he was saved as a little boy, through 
the divine instruction given to his mother. At that stage already, before 
Moses could have done anything to deserve it, God bestowed ("threw") 
His love on him (vs. 39, wa algattu “alaika mahabbatan minni). 

Less clear in its reference to God's initiative as the basis and foun- 
dation of man's relationship of faith and trust in God is the last 


* H. Speyer, Die biblischen Ersühlungen im Qoran (1931; reprint Hildesheim: 
George Olm, 1961), p. 409. Yusuf Ali's comment can be quoted as an illustration 
of the tendency to de-emphasize this criticism: "If in his human frailty he lost 
a little patience, he suffered his punishment, but his true and sincere repentance 
and recognition of God's goodness and mercy restored him from his physical and 
mental distress and from the obscuration of the spiritual Light in him." Abdullah 
ee The Holy Qur-an, II (New York: Hafner Publishing Co., 1946), 1504 
note 5 

5 fa Saba Calaihi, Cf. S. 2: 37/35: fa tüba “alaihi innahu hwwa ’l-towwāb (a 
somewhat stronger emphasis on Adam's and Eve's act of repentance is found in 
S. 7: 23/22). The verb taba is used sixty three times in the Qur?àn, of which 
twenty four times for God (with the preposition Cola) and thirty nine times for 
man (with the preposition a). The texts with Allah as subject are: S. 2:37/35, 
54/51, 128/122, 160/155, 187/183; S. 3: 128/123; S, 4: 17/21, 26/31, 27/32; S. 5: 30/43, 
71175; S. 9:15, 27, 102/103, 106/107, 117/118 twice, 118/119; S. 20:122/120; 
S. 33: 24, 73; S. 58: 13/14; S. 73:20. Tewba (once: iawb) is used in the sense of 
man's repentance four times, with the meaning of (God's) forgiveness twice 
(S. 4:17£[21£.)); Maidb (conversion) and #Pid (repentant, penitent) are also 
used twice only. Much more frequent is the form ftowwdb, in all but one 
of the twelve cases — S. 2:222 — used for God: S. 2: 37/35, 54/51, 128/122, 
160/155; S. 4: 16/20, 64/67 ; S. 9: 104/105, 118/119; S. 24: 10; S. 49:12; S. 110: 3. 
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passage referred to above, S. 4: 125/124: "God took Abraham for a 
friend," or with Pickthall’s emphasis, “God Himself chose Abraham 
for a friend." The context of these words is a call to the hearer to 
make the great decision, to believe, do deeds of righteousness, submit 
his will to God, follow the creed of Abraham. Is Abraham's special 
place in the history of God's dealing with mankind based upon God's 
free election of him or rather on Abraham's willingness to commit 
himself fully to the One and only Lord of man? It may be wrong to 
ask the question this way, because both notions seem to be present in 
many of the Abraham passages. In the main account of Abraham’s 
conversion, S. 6: 74ff. in which his turning away from the idol 
worship of his father is emphasized, we also find the reference to 
God's active involvement in this event: “So did We show Abraham 
the kingdom (malakGüt) over Heaven and Earth, that he would be 
one of those firmly convinced (of the truth)" (vs. 75). And the father 
of the faithful confessed the necessity of the divine guidance in the 
words: “If my Lord does not guide me, I shall surely be one of the 
people who go astray" (vs. 77). If the traditional interpretation of 
S. 2: 124/118 is right, this verse has a stronger emphasis on the 
decisive significance of Abraham’s obedience: "and when his Lord 
tested Abraham with certain words, he (Abraham) fulfilled them. 
[Then] He (God) said: ‘Behold, I make you a leader for the people.’ " 
It is an intriguing question whether this is the original meaning. Can 
it be—a possibility which Paret suggests in a footnote 8—that God 
is the subject all through the sentence: "And when (and remember 


when St ) 7 his Lord tested Abraham with certain words (promises 7). 8 
And He fulfilled (hem 9 He said: ‘Behold, I make thee a leader 


9 Rudi Paret, Der Koran (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1962), p. 19 note 113 
(“Als Subjekt ist wohl Gott zu ergänzen, nicht Abraham"). 

7 See this construction: “and [remember] when...” throughout this Sura: 

30/28, 34/32, 4046, sol47, 51/48, salso, 5451, 55/52, 58/55, 60157, 61/58, 63/60, 
67163, 72/67, 83/77, 84/78, 124/118, 125/119, 126/120, 127/121, 260/262. 

8 The singular kalima occurs twenty-seven times. In seventeen of these verses 
it is Allah’s ‘word,’ used in the sense of warning, decree, decision, message, or 
promise (S. 7: 137/133; S. 10: 19/20, 33/34, 96; S. x1: 110/112, 119/120; S. 20: 129; 
S. 37:171; S. 39: 19/20, 71; S. 40:6; S. 41:45; S. 42: 14/13, 21/20) and in the 
three references to C*Is& (S. 3: 39/34, 45/40; S. 4: 171/169). 

When used for man, it refers to words of belief and unbelief, good and bad 
words, just and idle (vain) words. 

The plural kalim is used four times (S. 4: 46/48; S. 5: 13/16, 41/45; S. 35: 10/11). 
The sound plural kalima? occurs fourteen times for God's words, and only once, 
S. 2: 37/35, for words spoken by man (Adam); but even these words (of prayer or 
confession) are directly inspired by God (cf. S. 7: 23/22). The fourteen other 
references are: S. 2: E S. 6:34, 115 twice; S. 7: 158; S. 8:7; S. 10: 64/65, 
82; S. 18:27/26, 109 twice; S. 31:27/26; S. 42: 24/23; S. 66: 12. 

9 The verb tamma is SE in the Ist form with God's warning, promise, term 
as subject in S. 6:115; S. 7:137/133, 142/138; S. 11: 119/120; in the IVth form 
with God as subject (God ‘completing’ His favors) S. 2: 180/145 : S. 5: 6/9; 
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(example?) for all mankind.'" In arguing against this interpretation 
one could e.g. point to the change in subject in the sentences with 


i... 415 in the verses 34/32, s4lst, 55/52, 58/55, 60/57, 72/67. But 


neither this reference nor any argument based upon the construction 
of this particular sentence is convincing; only a thorough analytical 
study of the discourse structures in the Qur?àn can possibly lead to 
greater certainty in the translation of a passage like this one. 10 

These few remarks make it clear that one should not too quickly 
contrast the Biblical and Quranic messages on this point, as if the 
Bible, especially the New Testament, would emphasize God's faith- 
fulness and His ‘commitment’ to man, whereas the Qur’an would 
focus attention on man's act of self-surrender and commitment to God. 
The two aspects seem to be present in both documents. The notion of 
God's initiative is, as far as the New Testament is concerned, ex. 
pressed very clearly in such passages as John 15:16, "You did not 
choose me, but I chose you and appointed you that you should go and 
bear fruit" and I John 4: 10, "In this is love, not that we loved God 
but that He loved us." But the Old and New Testaments also contain in 
very many passages the call to repentance and obedience, the stress 
on man's responsibility, on the critical moment of decision. 

It is not a denial of this responsibility when the person who has 
found the Lord expresses the mystery of his faith in the words that 
he has been found. Jalal al-Din Rimi and Rabi‘a spoke a language 
which is still as meaningful to many of us as it has been to a great 
number in the generations before us (the passages are given in Nichol- 
son's translation) : 


"Was it not I that summoned thee to service? 
Did not I make thee busy with My name? 
Thy calling ‘Allah!’ was My ‘Here am I,’ 


S. 12:6 twice; S. 16: 81/83; S. 48:2; (making full the light) S. 9:32; S. 61:8; 
S. 66:8; (‘completing,’ ‘perfecting’ religion) S. 5:3/5; (a certain term) 
S 7: 142/138 Cf. also S. 6: 154/155. 

With man as subject tamma is used S. 2: 187/183, 196/192, 233; S. 28:27 and 
S. 9:4 ‘The only tamma occurrence not listed in this note is the one in discussion in 
the text, S. 2: 124/118. It has been shown that a. temma is used frequently with 
God as subject; b. the meaning of tamma when used for man is ‘completing a term 
or a period rather than ‘obeying a commandment’; c. kalimdt can very well be 
interpreted in the sense of message or promise. These considerations seem to 
justify considering the possibility that God's words refer to His promise ("T will 
make thee a leader of mankind") which He (God) fulfilled. 

10 Two (unpublished) Ph. D. dissertations defended in May 1968 at The 
Hartford Seminary Foundation clearly showed the great significance of such 
an approach to the study of literary documents and to language study as such 
(P. Brennan, "The Structure of Koine Greek Narrative" and R. Cromack, 
"Language Systems and Discourse Structures in Cashinawa"). 
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Thy yearning pain My messenger to thee. 
Of all those tears and cries and supplications 
I was the magnet, and I gave them wings." 11 


Some one said to Rabi‘a: "I have committed many sins; if I turn 
in penitence towards God, will He turn in mercy towards me?” “Nay,” 
she replied, “but if He shall turn towards thee, thou wilt turn towards 
Him." 12 


W. A. B. 


11 R, A. Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam (London: G. Bell and Sons, 1914; 
reissued London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1963, repr. 1966), p. 113. 
12) Ibidem, p. 31. j 


Professor Nabih Amin Faris 


With the death of Dr. Faris the Middle East has lost a dis- 
tinguished educator and scholar, and we of The Mwslim World 
a friend who served us loyally and well as writer and. reviewer. 
Dr. Faris, who was chairman of the Board of Graduate Studies 
of the American University of Beirut, was largely responsible for 
the establishment of the Middle East Area Program. 

Dr. Faris was born in Nazareth, Palestine, on Oct. I, 1906. 
He was educated at Bishop Gobat School, Jerusalem, at the 
American University of Beirut and at Princeton where he won 
a Ph. D. degree in 1935. After a long academic association with 
that university he went to the A.U.B. where he remained for the 
rest of his life. He served as professor of Arab history and for 
a long time was chairman of the department of history. English 
readers will be grateful to him for his scholarly translations of 
Al-Ghazali and Ibn al-Kalbi. His colleagues, his students and his 
many friends will long cherish the memory of his humanity and 
his unfailing geniality. 

M. S. S. 





STUDIES IN SYRIAC LITERATURE 
(Second Installment) 
SYRIAC LITERATURE OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA 


We come now to an important part of our subject, the extensive 
body of Christian Syriac literature. As this literature commences with 
the Bible, we think it appropriate to discuss the origin of the Syriac 
versions of the Bible, particularly the translation of the Old Testament 
commonly called the Pshitto, (“simple”), because of its uncomplicated 
and readable style. The Pshitto, which is the Syriac version of the 
canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, occupies a 
prominent place in the history of the Syrian Church. 20 It throws light 
on the beginnings of Christianity in Mesopotamia, mainly in Edessa, 
as well as on the history of the early Syrian Church. 

The oldest available manuscript of the Old Testament according 
to the Pshitto version is the British Museum Add. 14425, transcribed 
at ?Amid by a deacon named John in A.D. 464. The canonical books 
of the Old Testament in this version are essentially those of the 
Hebrew Bible, except for the books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, 
which are excluded by both Eastern and Western Syrian manuscripts. 
Eastern Syrian manuscripts, however, exclude the book of Esther, 
too. Nevertheless, all of these books, whether included in the Pshitto 
or not, were cited by Syrian Fathers like Afraates (Aphrahat), 21 in 
the middle of the fourth century, and St. Ephraim. 22 Other extant 
copies of the Syriac Old Testament such as the Florentine MS. Lau- 
rent. Or. 58, date back to the ninth century. 

According to the Syrian Bishop Yeshü* Dad (d. 852), the Pshitto 
was translated into Syriac in the time of Solomon at the request of 
Diräm, King of Tyre. Another tradition credits the priest Asa or 
Ezra with this translation. 28 Burkitt maintains that the Syriac trans- 
lations of the Old and New Testaments date back to the time of 
Abgar V, King of Edessa, who was converted to Christianity by the 
apostle ?Addài (Thaddeus).?4 According to Nestle, Bar Hebraeus 
makes the strange statement that, according to Eusebius (cf. Hist. 
Eccles., VI, xvi, 4, and VI, xii), Origen found the Syriac version in 
the keeping of a widow at Jericho. 25 Eusebius, to be sure, mentions 
that one of the translations used by Origen includes the remark that 


20 For an English translation of the Pshitto see George M. Lamsa Holy Bible 
from the Peshitta (Philadelphia, 1957). This translation appeared for the first 
time in 1933. 

21 William Wright, Syriac Literature (London, 1894), p. 5. 

22 F. Crawford Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity (London, 1904), p. 70. 

28 Anton Baumstark, Geschichte der Syrischen Literatur, p. 18. 

?4 Burkitt, pp. 39-78. 

25 E. Nestle, “Syriac Versions" The New Schaff-Hersog Encyclopedia of 
Religion, ed. Samuel Macauley Jackson, XI (1958), 126. 
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it was discovered at Jericho, in a tub, in the time of Antonius the 
son of Severus, 29 Why and how Bar Hebraeus got the idea that this 
version was Syriac is not known. 

Still other writers are of the opinion that no information is avail- 
able about the Pshitto, and that even Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. 428) 
dit not know anything about it. 27 Likewise, he seems to have known 
nothing about the person who translated some of the Scriptural books, 
mainly the Psalms, from Palestinian-Aramaic into Hebrew, and 
thence into Greek and Syriac. 28 However, Paul E. Kahle, in his book 
The Cairo Geniza, is inclined to agree with other writers that the 
Pshitto was a translation made by Jews for a Jewish community. This 
community can only be that of what is now Arbela, or ?Arbil, in 
Iraq.?9 Reference should be made also to the theory advanced by 
F. Crawford Burkitt, that “the Church in Edessa at the earliest period 
of its existence took over from the Synagogue a vernacular rendering 
of the Old Testament.” 80 As will be seen later, the substantiation of 
these two theories will depend ultimately tpon whether Christianity 
was first established in Edessa or in Adiabene, and it is to that dispute 
that we now turn. 

In a special chapter on the origin of the Pshitto and its relation to 
the establishment of Christianity in Edessa, Kahle gives an analysis 
of the different opinions on the subject. Kahle states positively at the 
outset that “we have no information whatsoever about the origin of 
the Pshitto, the Syriac translation of the Old Testament. Even Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia (d. 428) did not know by whom or where it was 
made.” 81 Kahle accepts the British Museum MS. Add. 14425 as the 
oldest Syriac manuscript containing the canonical books of the Old 
Testament. While it differs from other manuscripts, he notes that it 
seems to be in harmony with the Hebrew Bible. The studies made of 
the different manuscripts of the Syriac Old Testament have, however, 
led to uncertain conclusions, 

Professor W. E, Barnes, who edited the Pentateuch in Syriac for 
the British and Foreign Bible Society (London, 1914), finds the 
Florentine MS. Or. 58 (gth century) of “seriously lessened” value in 
fixing the text of the Pshitto. John Pinkerton, on the other hand, 
considers that MS and the British Museum MS. Add. 14427 as im- 
portant and reliable as MS. 14425. 32 

Pinkerton observes that although this MS. presents a literal trans- 
lation, its style is smoother and freer than that of the two other manu- 
scripts. He remarks that since St. Ephraim (d. 373) was familiar with 

36 Ibid, 

27 Paul E. Kahle, The Cairo Genisa, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1959), p. 265. 

28 Nestle, p. 127. 

29 Kahle, pp. 265-283. ; 

30 F. Crawford Burkitt, Evangelion da Mephareshe (Cambridge, 1904), II, 201. 

31 Kahle, p. 265. 

33 Kahle, pp. 265-267. 
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the text type represented in the British Museum MS. Add. r4425, it 
should be regarded as the oldest text of the Syriac Pentateuch, and 
cannot be the result of any later revision of the Hebrew text. 33 
Pinkerton concludes that a text of the type of the British Museum 
Add. 14425 must have been the work of a Jewish community. This 
Jewish translation, later taken by the Christian Church, was gradually 
improved and amplified, and finally became the standard text. Kahle 
seems to be convinced by Pinkerton's conclusion. 34 

The question which seems to be Pinkerton's main concern, as to 
the identity and location of this Jewish community, is partially an- 
swered by Burkitt. Like Pinkerton, Burkitt is of the opinion that the 
Old "Testament in Syriac is a direct translation from the Hebrew. 
Throughout the Old Testament, particularly the Pentateuch, the 
Pshitto appears to be the work of one who was well versed in Hebrew 
and fully acquainted with Jewish translations. The Pshitto may have 
undergone revision at a later period, probably by Christians; yet, 
judging from its elements, which are essentially Hebrew, we are 
certain that it is not the work of Christian Syrians. Therefore, the 
Pshitto was the work of masterful and learned Jews, and was meant 
to be used by the convert Jews in Edessa. 35 

To illustrate this point, Burkitt refers to the traditional story which 
maintains that the apostle ?Addài (Thaddeus) first preached the Gospel 
in Edessa, Eusebius first related the story that Abgar, King of Edessa, 
heard of the miracles of Jesus and wished He could come to his city 
and heal his incurable disease. Abgar wrote to Jesus, inviting Him to 
Edessa, and offered to share with Him his small principality, and 
also to protect Him from the Jews’ antagonism. Jesus, we are further 
told, answered Abgar that after His ascent to heaven, He would send 
one of the disciples to cure him. Consequently, Thomas, one of the 
Twelve, by a divine impulse sent ?Addai, one of the Seventy, to 
Edessa, where he healed Abgar and preached the Gospel in that city. 
This in brief, is the story which has been rejected by some Western 
writers as strictly a legend, while historians of the Eastern churches 
believe it to be authentic, Their position is supported by Eusebius, 
who relates with confidence that "The epistles themselves were taken 
by us from the archives of Edessa and then literally translated by us 
from the Syriac language." 86 Coming back to our subject, Burkitt 
observes that, according to this story, ?Addài, while in Edessa, re- 
mained with one Tobit, son of Tobia(s), a Jew from Palestine. Further- 
more, °Addai’s preaching was successful among Jews. This indicates 
that Edessa was a center of Jewish life before it became a center of 


338 John Pinkerton, “The Origin and Early History of the Syriac Pentateuch," 
in WS S's M Coo, 14-41. 
,P 
36 SE rom Christianity, pp. 39-78 passim. 
36 Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, Book I, xiii, 
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Christianity. Burkitt’s conclusion may be cited here in full: 


Thus we may infer that the Old Testament in Syriac was origi- 
nally a vernacular rendering of the Hebrew Scriptures made by 
Jews for Jews resident at Edessa and speaking the language of 
the country. 87 


It has been mentioned previously that John Pinkerton presented 
the ideas that the Pshitto was made by Jews for a Jewish community, 
but without identifying this community. Kahle tries to solve the 
problem of identifying this communty by citing the opinion of Joseph 
Marquart, who points out that the home of this Jewish community is 
Adiabene, a kingdom situated between the two rivers Zabs (the present 
site of °Arbil in Iraq). 38 For information on this Jewish community, 
Kahle refers to Josephus, who relates in his Antiquities of the Jews 
the chronicle of the small Jewish community and the Jewish dynasty 
of Adiabene. 39 This Jewish community is believed to have become 
influential by the conversion of the royal family and a great number 
of prominent families, who naturally needed a Bible written in the 
Syriac language of Adiabene. Kahle seems quite certain that at least 
the Pentateuch, and perhaps more of the Syriac Old Testament, was 
introduced into Adiabene in the middle of the first century B.C. The 
text of the Bible, he believes, was translated into the Syriac of Adia- 
bene by some of the Palestinian Jews who had settled there. Kahle 
also assumes that the presence of a Jewish community in Adiabene 
must have helped to pave the way for the Christian mission. He seems 
to agree with Joseph Marquart’s conclusion that “the Christian mission 
did not start among the pagan population of Edessa, the later center 
of Christianity, in the East, but among the Jewish population of Adia- 
bene.” 40 

Kahle also states that this suggestion has been proved to be correct 
by the Chronicle of Arbela, written by the sixth-century Nestorian 
Mshiha Zkha. This work was discovered, edited, translated into 
French and published by Alphonse Mingàána in 1907. The text of this 
chronicle has also been carefully investigated by Sachau, who trans- 
lated it into German and published it in 1915. Kahle, remarking on 
the great value and authenticity of this chronicle, cites Adolph Har- 


47 Burkitt, Eastern Christianity, pp. 71-72. 

38 Joseph Marquart, Osteuropäische und ostasiatwche Sireifsuge (Leipzig, 
1903), p. 288, quoted by Kahle, p. 270. 

89 According to Josephus (Antiquities, XX, ii, 1, 4), Izates II, King of Adia- 
bene, son of Monobazas I, and his sister Helena, had been won over to the 
Jewish religion. A Jewish merchant named Ananias (Hannania) had been admit- 
ted to the Royal court and harem, where he was able to interest the royal ladies 
in the Jewish religion. 

40 Kahle, p. 274, quoting Marquart, p. 298. 
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nack's statement, "We have here a very valuable document from the 
provinces of the Roman Empire." 41 

The main theme of the Chronicle of Arbela, which Kahle and other 
writers have cited, is that the missionary activities of the apostle 
?Addài started in Adiabene some years before A.D. 100, and that 
about this time ?Addài baptized a certain Phkidha and sent him to 
Arbela, where, for the next ten years, he served as the first bishop 
of the Christian converts from Judaism. 42 This new Christian com- 
munity obviously used the same Old Testament which they had pos- 
sessed before their conversion. Furthermore, the Chronicle describes 
the missionary activities of >Addai in other parts of Mesopotamia, but 
does not particularly mention Edessa. Although Harnack assigns the 
missionary activities of “Addai in Edessa to the year A.D. roo, yet 
he admits that in reality nothing is known about him, This leaves 
Kahle with no doubt that Christianity began in Adiabene, not Edessa. 

According to the Doctrine of ?Addai, an apocryphal Syriac docu- 
ment of the late fourth century, PAddài went to Edessa and healed 
King Abgar in fulfillment of the promise of Jesus. As a result of the 
healing of Abgar and the preaching of ?Addai, the Edessan royal 
family and many citizens were converted to Christianity. By the order 
of Abgar, °Addai built a church in Edessa. Day by day, a large multi- 
tude of people assembled and attended the prayers and listened to the 
reading of the Old Testament and the "Ditonron," believed by William 
Cureton to be the Diatessaron. 43 The death of ?>Addai occurred shortly 
before that of Abgar, in A.D. 45, so that the ministry of >Addai in 
Edessa covered a period of about ten or eleven years. 

The Doctrine of ?Addàái seems to be in complete opposition to the 
Chronicle of Arbela. Kahle, however, thinks that the legend of ?Addai 
was imported into Edessa and developed there to substantiate the 
conversion to Christianity of Abgar IX (A.D. 179-217), with whom 
Bar Daysán had friendship. He also believes that the earliest evidence 
of Christianity in Edessa is the mention of the destruction of a church 
there by a great flood (A.D. 201). For this and other reasons, Kahle 
dismisses the Doctrine of ?Addài as bearing no historical relation to 
the beginning of Christianity in Edessa. 44 

His argument, however, appears unconvincing because of his failure 
to identify the '^Addài" of the Chronicle of Arbela. Furthermore, 
neither he nor Harnack provides any information about this "Addi, 
except that he was mentioned by Mshiha Zkha, the writer of the 
Chronicle, as the apostle who preached the Gospel in Adiabene, If the 
chronicler of Arbela regards ?Addài who ordained Phkidha as a 


41 Kahle, p. 274, quoting Adolph Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des 
Christentum (a ed., 1924), p. 284. 

43 Kahle, p. 275. 

18 For he Syriac text and English translation of the Doctrine of ?Addài, see 
William Cureton, Ancient Syriac Documents (London, 1864), pp. 24-35. 

44 Kahle, pp. 282-283. 
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bishop of Adiabene about A.D. 100 as the same ?Addài who was one 
of the Seventy Evangelists, it is most unlikely that this apostle lived 
long enough to carry out such activity. Even if we assume that the 
writer of the Chronicle of Arbela confused the name of ?Addài with 
that of his disciple ^Aggài, it is also unlikely that "Aggài lived to the 
end of the first century. There is, however, an extensive body of 
evidence which appears to contradict the assertions made by the Chron- 
icler of Arbela. Bar-hidh-Bshabba, a Nestorian chronicler of the 
sixth century and most probably a contemporary of Mshiha Zkha, 
states positively that "the establishers of the church of Edessa are 
?Addài and his disciples.” Although he does not mention the name of 
this disciple, we know definitely that he was named Mari. 45 

We also have it on the authority of Jacob of Edessa (d. 708) that 
when Abgar V, King of Edessa (d. 50 A.D.) was converted by >Addai, 
he sent to Jerusalem a group of transcribers who translated the Old 
Testament from Hebrew into Syriac and brought it back to Edessa. 46 
This copy seems to have been collated with the Greek version in the 
fourth century and was later revised, together with the New Testament, 
by Rabiila, bishop of Edessa (d. 435). This is also confirmed by Bar 
Hebraeus, who, according to Assemani, states that “some Books of 
the Old and New Testaments were translated at Edessa in the time of 
Abgar and *Addai.” 47 Assemani also mentions that "there is a record 
preserved of a very ancient copy of a Gospel written in the hand of 
Aggaeus (SAgpai), himself the disciple and successor of Addaeus 
(Addäi), in the year of the Greeks 389, or A.D. 78." 48 

Another Syrian chronicler, commonly known as the Anonymous 
Edessan (ca. twelfth century), relates that '^Addài performed his 
first service in the eastern part of a large pagan temple in Edessa. This 
temple was built in the time of Seleucus near a water spring in the 
Western section of the city. This temple was decorated and also stood 
on pillars made of marble. Abgar the King, as well as the citizens of 
Edessa, attended the services held by ?Addài and received the holy 
communion. Afterwards, this temple was called the Temple of the 
Savior. "49 Another Nestorian writer, Bishop Solomon of Basra 
(c. 1222), states in his Book of the Bee that ""Addài was from Paneas 
and he preached in Edessa in Mesopotamia in the days of Abgar." 50 

Michael the Great (d. 1199), Syrian Patriarch of Antioch, even 
provides us with a list of the bishops who succeeded ?Addai in Edessa. 
Although Burkitt cites this list to support his view, yet because of 
"confusions and imperfections," especially in the order of the list, 


45 2Addai Scher, Tartkh Kaldo wa Athür, TI, 6. 

48 See Duval, La Litterature Syriaque (Paris, 1899), p. 32. 

47 n m Bibliotheca Orientalis, II, 279. 

48 Ibid., TI, 468. 

49 The Anonymous Chronicle of Edessa, ed. Rahmani, p. 66, cited by Rev. 
P. Behnàm, “Ta‘qibat Tarikhiyya,”’ Lisän al-Mashrig (May-July, I951), p. 271. 

80 For the full statement of Solomon of Basra see Cureton, p. 164. 
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he is doubtful whether Michael himself composed it. 51 Kahle seems 
to agree with Burkitt's view on this matter. 52 But closer study shows 
that Burkitt, not Michael, is the one who is confused, apparently due 
to his misreading of some of the names mentioned in the list. 

Michael gives the names of the Edessan bishops in this order. ?Addài, 
cAggāi, Palüt, ‘Abshlima, Barsmayya, Tiridit, Bozni, Shalüla, “Abda, 
Güriya, “Abda, Ezni, Oshtásab and ‘Aggi. 58 Burkitt reads the names 
of the two bishops called “Abda as "slave" and “another slave." Then 
he complains, “What Michael means by ‘another slave’ I do not know." 
For this and other reasons he thinks that the whole list is extremely 
confused. 54 To be sure, “Abda in Syriac does mean "slave," but in 
this list of the bishops of Edessa it is used as a proper name, analogous 
with the name *Abd in Arabic. 

Michael must surely have known the Doctrine of ?Addai, which is 
assigned to the latter half of the fourth century, and quite possibly 
used it in compiling his list. Yet he does not mention the ordination 
of Palüt, a disciple of ?Addai, who, according to the Doctrine of 
?Addài, received the Hands of Priesthood by Serapion, patriarch of 
Antioch (191-211), and the omission suggests that he regarded the 
account of this incident as spurious. Furthermore, he lists the names 
of three bishops not cited in the order of bishops given by the Doctrine 
of ?Addàai. These names may have come from other sources, about 
which, unfortunately, we have no information. Despite these dif- 
ferences, the list compiled by Michael provides further evidence of the 
early establishment of Christianity in Edessa. In view of these facts, 
we may conclude that Christianity began in Edessa, not Adiabene, in 
the first half of the first century. Also, the Christian community of 
Edessa used a version of the Old Testament which had been translated 
from Hebrew, and which was apparently the source of the Syriac 
Pshitto. It is not unlikely that this version survives in the copy of 
British Museum Add. 14425, which dates back to the fifth century. 
As for the preaching of ?Addài in Adiabene, it seems more acceptable 
to assume that after he healed Abgar and preached the Gospel in 
Edessa, “Addai also made a wide journey of the neighboring areas, 
including Adiabene, where he preached the Gospel before his return 
to Edessa, where he died in 45. 

The preceding pages show that the Doctrine of ?Addài places the 
use of the Old as well as the New Testaments, which it calls the 
"Ditonron," in the middle of the first century. William Cureton sug- 
gests that this “Ditonron” must be the Diatessaron which had been 
compiled by Tatian. Cureton cannot be quite correct, since the evidence 
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that Tatian compiled the Diatessaron between A.D. 152-172 does not 
accord with our knowledge of the Doctrine of ?Addai, which has his- 
torical if not canonical validity. 55 Burkitt suggests that the '^ Addài" of 
the Syriac tradition, who evangelized Edessa and used the Diatessaron, 
and Tatian, who (according to Eusebius and Epiphanius) compiled 
the Diatessaron, probably in Rome, and returned to Mesopotamia 
before A.D. 170, are one and the same, >Addai being Tatian’s native 
Semitic name as Saul was the native name of St. Paul. 56 

This assumption is hardly credible if the element of time is taken 
into consideration, for at least sixty years elapsed between the death 
of ?Addài and the birth of Tatian. Even if "Addài might be identified 
with Tatian, still it is inconceivable that the Christian community in 
Edessa in the first half of the first century possessed a complete 
version of the Gospels which this alleged '?Addai-Tatian" used as 
the basis for his Diatessaron. Therefore, ?>Addai and Tatian are two 
different persons. 

Tatian, who calls himself “the Assyrian,” was born about 110 A.D., 
probably in Adiabene. He was raised a heathen and studied the sciences 
of the Greeks. After a long journey into many countries he reached 
Rome, where Justin the martyr converted him to Christianity. Tatian 
returned to Mesopotamia, probably to Edessa, about A.D. 172 and 
began to promulgate his heretical teachings. 5? He is said to have died 
in A.D. 180 or shortly thereafter. 58 

Tt is most probable that the word "Ditonron," mentioned in the 
Doctrine of ?Addài, is a later interpolation. However, the fact remains 
that the early church of Edessa must have relied on the oral tradition 
of the Gospel, or probably used a single Gospel at least until the middle 
of the first century. 

William Wright is of the opinion that a Syriac version of the 
Gospels, along with other parts of the New Testament, must have 
existed in the second century, and that it was probably the source 
from which Tatian compiled his Diatessaron. 59 Even if such a version 
existed and was in use before the Diatessaron, it was forced into the 
background when the Diatessaron gained great popularity in the early 
Syrian church. Aphrahat quoted it, and St. Ephraim wrote a commen- 
tary upon it which until recently survived only in an Armenian ver- 
sion. 60 Other sources erroneously attribute a translation of the separate 


55 Cureton, Ancient Syriac Documents, p. 162. 
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Gospels to Palüt, an early bishop of Edessa. 61 The Diatessaron, how- 
ever, remained in use until Rabüla, bishop of Edessa (411-435) 
ordered that versions of the separate Gospels should be used in its 
place. 

Theodore of Cyrrhus (423-457), we are told, subsequently destroyed 
more than two hundred copies of the Diatessaron. As a result, no 
Syriac version of the Diatessaron has survived, except for a few pas- 
sages cited by Yeshü* Dad, bishop of Haditha, in his commentary on 
the Gospels. 62 

Besides the fragments of the Diatessaron, we have later Syriac ver- 
sions of the separate Gospels which were closely associated with it. 
Of these Gospels, which were probably translated into Syriac about 
A.D. 200, only two survive. The first of these is the Curetonian (early 
fifth century), so called after William Cureton, who discovered it and 
published it in 1858. 68 The other one is the Sinaitic palimpsest (fourth 
century), discovered by Agnes Smith Lewis in the Convent of St. 
Catherine in Mount Sinai in 1892, and published in 1894. 84 Although 
the readings of the two versions differ, both were influenced by the 
Diatessaron. 

In the first quarter of the fifth century, Rabüla undertook the 
revision of the text of the Separate Gospels according to the original 
Greek. Soon this revised version was authorized by the church and 
began to supersede the Diatessaron. This version contained the four 
Gospels, the Acts, three general epistles (James I, Peter I, John I) 
and fourteen epistles of St. Paul. op ` 

This version of the New Testament underwent a series of later 
revisions. The first one was made by Philoxenus of Mabiig, assisted 
by the chorepiscopus Polycarp. According to William Wright, Philo- 
xenus and Polycarp produced a “literal translation of the whole Bible 
in the year 502," 96 and soon this version became the standard work 
of the day. In the year 616-617 Paul, bishop of Tal Mawzalt, trans- 
lated into Syriac the Hexapla text of Origen by order of the Patriarch 
Athanasius I. This version was highly esteemed by the Syrian writers, 
especially Bar Hebraeus, who quoted it and preferred it to the Pshitto 
of the New Testament. 97 In 616 the New Testament of Philoxenus 
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of Mabüg was revised by Thomas of Harclea (Tüma al-Harqali) at 
Alexandria. In addition to the Canonical Books of the Pshitto, the 
Harclean version contained the four shorter epistles. 68 Finally, Jacob 
of Edessa, while in retirement at the monastery of Tal ‘Adda (704- 
705) undertook the revision of the text of the Pshitto with the help 
of the Greek version. Of this version five copies survive, some of 
which were transcribed in the year 719-720. This translation, however, 
never gained popularity in church circles. 69 

Christianity, as we saw, began not in Adiabene, but in Edessa, and 
the Christian community there was the first to use the Syriac version 
of the Old Testament translated from the Hebrew. As the capital of 
the small Syrian principality, called by the natives “°Urhoi” or “Callir- 
rhoe" ("She with the beautiful waters"), Edessa was destined to be- 
come not only the center of Christianity, but the center of literature 
in Mesopotamia. 79 Being part of the Church of Antioch, under the 
jurisdiction of its Patriarchal See, the famous school of Edessa was 
the place where the Syriac-speaking Fathers of the fifth century 
initiated the great task of translating the theological writings of the 
Greek Fathers as well as works of Peripatetic philosophy, into Syriac. 
This period boasted great writers, poets, and philosophers, including 
Bar Daysan, Aphráhát (the Persian Sage), St. Ephraim and many 
others. 

Perhaps the most celebrated of those men whose literary works and 
religious views had great impact on Syriac literature were Bar Daysàn 
(154-222) 71 and St. Ephraim (d. 373), “the Prophet of the Syrians.” 
Although they had in common an unsurpassed knowledge of their 
native Syriac tongue, their religious views were diametrically opposed. 

From the same period as the oldest Syriac text of the Holy Bible, 
we have the dialogue On Fate between Bar Daysàn and his disciples. 
'This Syriac philosophical treatise, which was discovered, translated 
into English, and published by William Cureton in 1855, presents a 
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profane attitude rather than the religious outlook characteristic of 
Syriac literature. According to Eusebius, Jerome, Theodoretus and 
Epiphanius the title of this dialogue was On Fate, but the Syriac 
manuscript edited by Cureton gives the title as “The Book of the 
Laws of the Countries." 7? To be sure, the dialogue contains a dis- 
cussion of destiny, as well as of the different customs and laws of 
the nations known at that time. Yet in all probability the Syriac title 
is more correct, since it was presumably the author's original title. 
Although the title On Fate may well have been appended by the later 
Greek writers who alluded to this dialogue, this writer accepts that 
title as better known to Western scholars. We should also note here 
the opinion of some critics, that the dialogue On Fate was not written 
by Bar Daysin, but was retold by one of his disciples, Philip. Bar 
Daysan, however, is the main speaker and takes a leading part in the 
conversation. 

For our information on Bar Daysàn we are indebted to Eusebius, 
the celebrated church historian of the fourth century, and to Michael 
the Great, the Syrian Patriarch of Antioch (d. 1199). Both authors 
give different accounts about Bar Daysàn, but they agree on one 
point: he was a heretic. Burkitt, who regards the Chronicle of Michael 
the Great as "a serious source of historical information in those pas- 
sages where there is a good reason to believe that Michael and his 
predecessors have all copied faithfully from a much older source," 
accuses him of being ignorant and prejudiced in his account of Bar 
Daysan. 73 His main argument is that the philosophy of a free thinker 
like Bar Daysan could not be easily packed into the compendiums of 
annalists, and that in later ages Bar Daysin was considered a great 
heretic and schismatic. 74 

But this argument can hardly be justified. If Michael has copied 
faithfully from a much older source, then there is no reason to dis- 
credit his account concerning Bar Daysan. As a matter of fact, non- 
Syrian writers since the beginning of the fourth century recognized 
Bar Daysán as a heretic. According to Eusebius, he was a man of 
great abilities and a powerful disputant in the Syriac tongue. He also 
composed treatises against Marcion and others who had heretical 
ideas, among them his treatise On Fate, addressed to a certain An- 
tonius. 75 These treatises were translated into Greek by one of Bar 
Daysan's friends. Bar Daysán was also a powerful speaker, and there- 
fore capable of attracting many followers. Yet, as Eusebius relates, 
although Bar Daysin was a disciple of the heretic Valentinus, he 
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afterwards rejected most of his fiction and apparently returned to his 
own correct opinion. But he did not entirely wipe away the filth of 
his old heresy. 76 

In the dialogue On Fate, the disciples of Bar Daysàn inquire about 
the cause of evil, particularly moral evil, in this world, and ask, “Why 
did not God create us so that we should not sin and be guilty?” Bar 
Daysin begins by defending the free will of man, asserting that God 
meant him to be free and even made him equal with the angels. Man, 
therefore, is not like the moon, the stars, and other spheres, which 
have no free will of their own, but are subjected to fixed rules and 
ordinances which they must follow. For the sun, he argues, cannot 
defy the laws of nature by refusing to rise, or the stars by refusing 
to shine. However, the greater goodness of God to man has manifested 
itself in the gift of free will, which is not possessed by these elements, 
and by which man can justify and govern himself. God, therefore, did 
not mean to create man as an instrument without will or freedom. 

Bar Daysin goes on to explain that the moral commandments or 
principles given to man are not hard to execute, as one of his dis- 
ciples, "*Awida," had thought. He remarks that men are not asked to 
do anything which they are unable to do. For the moral principles 
contained in the commandments, such as not to steal or to commit 
adultery, are subject to the mind of man, and are associated not with 
the power of the body, but with the will of the soul. Bar Daysàn also 
explains that to do good is easier than to avoid evil, for good is man’s 
own, and hence man feels happy when he does good. Furthermore, by 
doing good, man pleases his conscience. Evil, on the other hand, is a 
disturbance of the sound nature of man. Those who do wrong are 
agitated and troubled. Thus, men are different because they act dif- 
ferently. If all men acted or thought the same way, then they would 
be governed by a same nature; they would have no free will. Because 
men are free, they are to be held responsible for their acts. 

Bar Daysin also discusses the ideas of astronomers, whom he calls 
“Chaldeans,” concerning the decree of Fortune by which men are 
governed. These Chaldeans attributed to the influence of the stars all 
the actions of men, good or bad, as well as all the circumstances that 
befell them, such as sickness or health, and wealth or poverty. Other 
people, Bar Daysàn maintains, think that this belief of the Chaldeans 
is fallacious. For these people, Fortune does not exist, but is merely 
an empty name. In the opinion of these people, things great or small, 
as well as physical defects and human faults, happen to man by 
chance. Still others maintain that all bad things that happen to man 
are nothing but punishments inflicted upon them by God. 

After discussing these beliefs, Bar Daysan presents his own opinion. 
He acknowledges that men are influenced by nature equally, by For- 
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tune differently, and by their free will each as he wishes. Many things 
in life are subject to the laws of nature, including physical growth, 
generation, old age, eating, drinking, etc. These things are not in- 
fluenced by Fortune. When the operations of nature are fulfilled, 
however, then Fortune interferes to influence things. Therefore, both 
physical perfection and deformity are products of Fortune. Similarly, 
all abominations, filth, indecency, and extravagance, and the like, are 
influenced by Fortune. Whenever the cause of nature or that of the 
stars becomes disturbed, Fortune, to be sure, causes this disturbance. 
As Fortune influences nature, it is in turn influenced by the free will 
of men. Behind these elements stands God, who ordained how life 
was to be and who alone determined the perfection of all His creation. 
But Fortune influences only part of the lives of men, since they are 
enabled by the gift of free will to act as they find fitting. As a result 
of this free will, men in different places have established different 
laws of their governance. Bar Daysàn then proceeds to discuss these 
laws. 

Taken with the ideas in the second part of the dialogue, this sum- 
mary of his philosophy presents Bar Daysàn as agnostic, believing in 
one Almighty God who has created the world and who is the support 
of all His creatures. God first created the four basic elements, fire, 
water, light and darkness, and determined for each of them a certain 
amount of freedom. Each of these elements is endowed with generative 
and destructive powers. Acting in His own wisdom, then, God allowed 
evil in this world, but will create a new world free from evil He 
created not only man, but the angels to whom He granted an equally 
free will. Man is composed of mind, soul, and body; all things con- 
cerning his life, death, happiness, unhappiness, richness, poverty, are 
influenced by the stars. 

The dialogue On Fate reveals Bar Daysàn as a man of exceptional 
talents, very well-read, especially in the science of the Chaldeans. 
Likewise, we see that Bar Daysan knew how to think for himself, 
unhampered by the religious restrictions of his time. He did not follow 
the idea of any established school of his time, but rather established 
his own school. We are informed that he headed a school in Edessa, 
and that some of the Greek scholars who visited this school observed 
that the young Bar Daysàn represented most appropriately the Chris- 
tian culture. 77 Bar Daysin’s teaching and poetry, which were very 
popular in Edessa, must have had a great influence on the Syrians. 

In fact, this surviving treatise On Fate and the life of its author 
attest to the fact that the Syrian mind was no less imaginative or 
competent than the Greek mind. As a philosopher and a free thinker, 
Bar Daysàn may be judged on his merits. To the Syrians of the third 
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century, however, his philosophy did not serve to advocate the cause 
of Christianity or that of the Church. His ideas must have threatened 
the well-being of the church, which St. Ephraim later felt constrained 
to defend. At the time of Bar Daysan, the church, more concerned 
with salvation, had no use for his philosophy. 

The Syrian Church, then, knew Bar Daysan as a heretic following 
Valentinus, who preached Dualism, while in the dialogue On Fate he 
appears as a believer in Christ. He may have expressed his belief in 
Christ after rejecting his heresy. Yet the Syrian church in the fourth 
century made every effort to suppress his heretical ideas, and, as we 
shall see, St. Ephraim was the bitterest opponent of Bar Daysan's 
heresy. 

According to St. Ephraim, “Bar Daysán wrote madrüshe (metrical 
hymns) and provided them with tunes. He composed Psalms and put 
them into metrical forms, arranging the words by means of measures 
and balances. In these songs, Bar Daysán offered to the guileless, 
bitter things in sweet guise, in order that, though feeble, they might 
not choose wholesome food. He sought to emulate David, to deck 
himself out in his graces, that, like him, he might be exalted; one 
hundred and fifty Psalms did he likewise compose. His truth he for- 
sook, my brethren, while imitating his number." 78 

This statement provides little information about the specific nature 
of his heresy. Likewise, St. Ephraim's fifty-fifth hymn against here- 
sies, does not quote from Bar Daysàan's verse extensively enough to 
give us an insight as to the nature of his beliefs. St. Ephraim did not 
refute the ideas of Bar Daysin one by one, but merely extracted 
certain passages and formulated metrical refutations of them. 

Bar Daysàn, a powerful poet, masterful in his choice of words, 
used his metrical talents to propagate false doctrines. By setting his 
metrical compositions to charming tunes, he made them a more power- 
ful instrument for moulding the popular mind, which was thoroughly 
amenable to musical verse. These songs remained popular until the 
fourth century, when St. Ephraim, intending to fight Bar Daygàn's 
beresy, drew upon his own poetic ability to defend the truth, employing 
the same meters as Bar Daysàn. Thus the songs of Bar Daysàn lost 
their popularity, were neglected, and finally were lost. 79 

Michael the Great (d. 1199) gives us a clearer picture of Bar 
Daysan’s heresy. He relates that "Bar Daysan. says that there are 
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three chief Natures and four Existences, which are reason, power, 
understanding and knowledge. The four powers are Fire and Water 
and Light and Spirit (Wind), and from these come the other exist- 
ences of the world, 360 in number. Bar Daysin also says that He 
who spoke with Moses and the prophets was the Chief of Angels, 
and not God himself; and that our Lord was clothed with the body 
of an angel, and from Mary was clothed the shining Soul, which thus 
took form and body. Furthermore, the Upper Powers gave man his 
soul, the Lower Powers gave him the limbs, the Sun gave him the 
brain and the Moon and Planets gave him the other parts." 89 Accord- 
ing to Bar Hebraeus, Bar Daysan called the Sun the “Father of Life,” 
and the Moon the “Mother of Life" and declared that at the beginning 
of each month the Mother of Life takes off her dress, which is light, 
and cohabits with the Father of Life and gives birth to children to 
increase and enrich the population of the Lower World.” 81 Whether 
the ideas contained in these teachings are heretical or not, the fact 
remains that Bar Daysán confused many pagan teachings with his 
Christian belief, and the church could not tolerate this confusion. If 
Bar Daysan had been an Orthodox Christian, the early Fathers of 
the Syrian Church would never have branded him as a heretic. Rubens 
Duval is correct in concluding that it is difficult to deny the heresy 
of Bar Daysàn, according to the testimonies of the ancient fathers of 
the church and their refutation of it. 82 

In addition to the dialogue On Fate, Bar Daysin composed many 
other works, which Ibn al-Nadim lists in his Kitab al-Fihrist, and he 
may have written the history of Armenia, which he intended to evan- 
gelize.83 The complete loss of these books is to be regretted. 

The teachings of Bar Daysàn, carried on by his disciples after his 
death in 222, were popular even after the emergence of Islam and 
influenced the theological doctrine of al-Rafida sect. Some Muslim 
learned men even used the name of Bar Daysán as a nickname, as did 
Abū Shakir al-Daysáni, and some also wrote under the name al- 
Daysániyya, derived from Bar Daysán. 84 

Probably the most celebrated of all the Syrian learned men and 
Fathers of the church is St. Ephraim, commonly known as Ephraim 
Syrus (The Syrian). St. Ephraim was born at Nisibin about 303 A D. 
to Christian parents. There he studied: under the pious bishop Jacob, 
who is said to have taken young Ephraim with him to the Council 
of Nicaea (325). About this year, Bishop Jacob appointed Ephraim a 
teacher at the school of Nisibin, which he had established. Ephraim 
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served in this school under its succeeding principals, among them 
Baboy, Walgash and Abraham, whom he praised in his early poetry. 
He remained in his teaching position here for thirty-eight years, until 
363, when the city of Nisibin was occupied by the Persians. With the 
demise of the school of Nisibin in this year, Ephraim and other mem- 
bers of the faculty withdrew and established the school of Edessa, 
also called the “Persian school" because its teachers had come from 
the area under Persian domination. 85 Ephraim died in 373 A.D. 

St. Ephraim, the most prolific figure in Syriac literature, achieved 
greater distinction as a poet than as a prose writer. The sheer bulk of 
his poetic output, the variety of topics he treated, the different meters 
he used with apparent facility, and above all, the sincerity and un- 
pretentious spirit which pervade his compositions make him indis- 
putably the Syrian poet par excellence. 

St. Ephraim must have composed poetry at an early age when he 
lived at Nisibin, probably after reading the poetry of Bar Daysàn 
and his son Harmonius, who, like his father, was a great poet. He is 
said to have composed twenty-one poems on Nisibin and the ca- 
lamities which befell that city after its occupation by the Persians. 
After he moved to Edessa, he added many other lines to these compo- 
sitions, bringing the total to seventy-three poems. These poems were 
edited and published by Gustav Bickell in 1866, under the title Car- 
mina Nisibina. 88 

Most of Ephraim's poems were composed in his favorite seven- 
syllabic meter, which later carried his name (the “Ephraimite” meter). 
A great number of his madrüshe were also composed in this meter, 
although he used a variety of other meters as well. These madrdshé 
generally are songs of variable strophic structure, usually followed by 
an ‘Unith (refrain), and intended to be sung by an alternating choir. 
St. Ephraim composed madrdshé against the heresies of Marcion, Mani, 
Bar Daysán and the Arians. Other madrdshé dealt with a variety of 
religious and polemical themes. 

Another type of hymn composed by St. Ephraim is the maymar, 
which is sharply distinguished from the madrüsh. In effect, the maymar 
is a homily, much more limited in strophic structure, most often con- 
taining four or six verses of equal length, to be recited by a single 
performer. 

The prose writing of St. Ephraim consists of his commentaries on 
Genesis and part of Exodus. His commentaries on the Diatessaron 
and on the Pauline epistles survive only in the Armenian language. 
Other major prose works are his two discourses against early heresies 
(addressed to Hyppatius and Domnus), two tracts on the Most High, 
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and an epistle to the monks who dwelt in the mountains. 87 Many 
other prose writings have been erroneously attributed to him. 

St. Ephraim represents an age in which the Syrians wielded tremen- 
dous spiritual influence as the propagators and defenders of Chris- 
tianity against pagan and heretical ideas. Early Church Fathers, whether 
Greeks, Syrians, or Romans, shared the common cause of preserving 
their Christian faith. To this end they began to write history, compose 
religious hymns, and interpret the Holy Scriptures; to this end, too, 
St. Ephraim directed his voluminous poetical writings. To his country- 
men, St. Ephraim was the exemplar of Christian zeal, wisdom and 
eloquence. To the contemporary Greek Fathers of the church, he was 
the "Mental Euphrates of the Church, from whom the whole com- 
pany of believers, being watered, produced a hundredfold the fruits 
of faith; and the fertile vine of God, putting forth the fruits of the 
sweet clusters of doctrine, and refreshing the children of the church 
with the fullness of divine love." 88 

St. Ephraim and his works have become the targot of much criticism 
spiritual being against a predominantly pagan world. He was more 
than a poet portraying the events of his time, or trying to make a 
living by praising men. He was, as his fellow-men called him, "the 
Prophet of the Syrians,” “the Sun of the Syrians,” "the Harp of the 
Holy Spirit" and "Ephraim the Great." 89 In fact, his poems were so 
much loved and venerated that most of them became part of the church 
rituals in his lifetime. It is in this particular function that the works 
of St. Epraim should be studied and evaluated. 

St. Ephraim and his works have become the target of much criticism 
by some contemporary Western writers. Burkitt, who gives a rather 
loose paraphrase of Bar Daysan’s treatise On Fate in his Early Eastern 
Christianity, attempts to present St. Ephraim as "spiteful" toward Bar 
Daysin. While praising Bar Daysan’s ideas, he states that they “give 
a true pricture of Bar Daysan and his disciples more than the spiteful 
polemics of St. Ephraim or the unintelligently repeated catchwords." 90 
Burkitt also expresses his regret that the church considered Bar 
Daysàn a heretic. Martin Sprengling goes a step further: "clearly and 
flagrantly, now wilfully, more often stupidly, Ephraim misunderstood 
Bardaisan." 91 

St. Ephraim need not be defended against such groundless accusa- 
tions and severe judgments. The long heroic spiritual record of the 
celebrated Father of the early church sufficiently justifies the defense 
of his faith and church against heresies. These writers more appro- 
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priately should have investigated the causes which motivated St, Eph- 
raim to retaliate against the heretical hymns of Bar Daysin by com- 
posing hymns embodying the true Christian belief. In this regard, we 
may ask why St. Ephraim took so much pain and effort to refute the 
teachings of Bar Daysàn. Surely St. Ephraim, who followed Bar 
Daysán by more than a century, was bitter not against the person 
of Bar Daysàn, but against his teachings, which must have contained 
heretical views. It must also be remembered that the treatise On Fate, 
which contains pagan ideas, does not alone constitute a criterion for 
Bar Daysán's orthodoxy or heterodoxy; his numerous songs, which 
have been lost, would be a better basis for judgment. 

The poetry of St. Ephraim has been also criticized. Burkitt thinks 
that St. Epraim is repetitious, and that his style is allustve and unnat- 
ural. He also maintains that while St. Ephraim's thought may seem 
deep and subtle, when unravelled it is generally seen to be common- 
place. 9? Commenting on an excerpt from St. Ephraim's lengthy poem 
on Nisibin as characteristic of his poetry, Burkitt states, "I can see 
no merit either of simplicity or of subtlety in the choice of words; 
the main thought... is set forth in the most unattractive fashion." 93 
Burkitt questions not only St. Ephraim's poetical faculty, but also his 
theology and Christology. In brief, he depicts St. Ephraim in the most 
unfavorable manner. 

Rubens Duval seems to be more fair and understanding of St. 
Ephraim’s poetical achievement. After stating that St. Ephraim's 
prolixity may be found annoying, he adds that "we should not condemn 
it without taking into account the taste of the Syrians, who loved to 
repeat and develop the same thought. The Syrians saw excellence 
where we find fault." 94 

Western commentators are at some disadvantage in assessing the 
literature of the early Syrian church. Extreme opinions are likely to 
reflect a certain cultural remoteness which would likely render the 
conclusions of these writers vulnerable. Indeed, it requires more than 
the ability to read Syriac in order to understand and appreciate the 
spirit, style, and themes of works by men of the stature of St. Ephraim. 
One must be in tune with the spirit of the age before he is in a position 
to praise or condemn the poetry or the ideas it contains. 

The patristic literature of the early Syrian church reflects the spirit 
and the circumstances of the time in which it was composed. The fact 
that this literature was written in Syriac heightened its appeal to the 
people who spoke that language. While it is true that much of the 
literary production of the Fathers of the church was recondite, yet 
their works will always remain a monument of sanctified genius and 
a source of the history of the early church, 
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Unlike most of this patristic literature, the writings of St. Ephraim 
were composed for a popular audience. The metrical form of the 
homilies of St. Ephraim proves that they were meant to be more pleas- 
ant to the ear and closer to the heart. The Syrian audience of the 
fourth century undoubtedly had a strong liking for poetry, and it is 
therefore not difficult to understand how Ephraim captured the atten- 
tion of the people, as Bar Daysàn had done a century earlier. Indeed, 
poetry was the sharpest weapon St. Ephraim could have used to fight 
the heretical teachings of Bar Daysan. His prolixity seems to have 
enchanted, rather than annoyed his audience, for the Syrian mind 
was receptive and attentive to religious poetry. Even in the present 
time, when Syriac is neither spoken nor understood by the Arabic- 
speaking Syrians (mainly concentrated in Iraq), Syrian worshippers 
delightedly listen for hours to the hymns composed by St. Ephraim. 

St. Ephraim was first and foremost a poet, not a theologian. The 
very few treatises where he expresses some theological ideas are no 
sufficient basis for regarding him as a theologian, much less for 
attempting to derive from his teachings some kind of systematic theo- 
logy. Perhaps the highest qualities of this “Prophet of the Syrians” 
are his close union with mankind and his deep understanding of the 
sentiment of his audience, who acknowledged his spiritual control 
over them. “His poems,” writes Henry Burgess, “come home to the 
heart by their recognition of the events of everyday life, and by their 
constant reference to the joys and sorrows which are identified with 
our humanity. Many of them indeed are polemical, but even those 
abound with literary qualities which can make controversy pleasing. 
We are mistaken if his poems are not found to vibrate in unison with 
some of the most concealed and delicate chords of the heart.” 95 

The next phase of Syriac literature was distinguished by the trans- 
lation of Greek philosophy and religious writings into Syriac. This 
translation movement, which began in the middle of the fifth century 
and extended into the tenth century, is of the highest importance in 
the intellectual history of the ancient Middle East. The Syrians, who, 
through their trade with the West, had served as agents of civilization, 
now assumed a similar role in spreading the Greek philosophy and 
sciences. 96 Translations were first made from Greek into Syriac, but 
after the Arab conquest of Syria and Persia, a great deal of trans- 
lation was done from Syrian and the original Greek into Arabic. Thus 
the Syrians became the masters of the Arabs. Indeed, asserts Renan, 
“The Arabs saw nothing in philosophy except through the Syrians.” 97 
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According to Jurji Zaydan, the Syrians were an active and intelli- 
gent people who devoted themselves to learning whenever they were 
left unharassed by conquerors and persecutors. 98 In Mesopotamia they 
had more than fifty schools, of which the school of Edessa was most 
famous, It was here that the Syrians initiated the translation and study 
of Peripatetic philosophy. 99 

The influence of Greek culture on Syria should not be ignored, 
but it has been greatly exaggerated by some writers. Ernest Renan, 
for example, attempts to depict Syria from the time of Alexander the 
Great as a province completely Hellenized in its ways of life and 
thought. He regards the literature of Syria as more Greek than 
Syriac, and even defends the theory that Jesus and His disciples spoke 
Greek rather than Aramaic. 100 With respect to Peripatetic philo- 
sophy, Renan observes that the Syrians did not choose Aristotle, but 
rather received him from the Greeks. He is thus led to believe that 
"there is an unbroken succession from the Alexandrian School to the 
Syrians, and from the Syrians to the Arabs." 101 

The fallacy in Renan's theory is that he overestimates the influence 
of Greek centers of learning such as Alexandria and Antioch on 
Syrian society, civilization and culture in the fifth century. While 
Alexandria and Antioch were truly Greek-speaking cities, their in- 
fluence was predominant only in the coastal towns of Syria. Their 
effect on the thinking and way of life of the inhabitants of the in- 
terior regions was insignificant. This is demonstrated by the fact that 
when the Arabs occupied Syria, they did not find a Greek-speaking 
or even grecized population, but a Syriac-speaking population with 
Syrian customs. 

It is true that some of the Syrian and Palestinian intellectuals of 
this period, such as Zacharias of Mytilene and others, studied at Beirut, 
Antioch or Alexandria and wrote in Greek; yet there was also a host 
of writers whose only literary medium was Syriac. Indeed, the Syrians 
seem to have had for some time a bilingual culture. Renan appears not 
to recognize that they had long been acquainted with the Greeks' lan- 
guage and learning, not from their studies at Alexandria, but through 
the direct influence of Hellenistic colonization during the Seleucid 
period. 102 

For example, the letter of Mara Bar Sarüphion to his son, which 
dates back to the second century, is obviously of a Stoic character, 
and its author appears to be quite familiar with Greek knowledge as 
well as with the Greek philosophers. Mara writes that “man should 
rejoice in his prosperity like Polycrates, or in his valor like Achilles... 
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or in his skill like Archimedes, or in his wisdom like Socrates, or in 
his learning like Pythagoras.” 103 Mara also questions the death of 
Socrates and the burning of Pythagoras by the people of Samos. He 
states that "Socrates is not dead because of Plato; neither Pythagoras 
because of the statue of Juno." 104 Additional traces of direct Greek 
influence are evident in the dialogue On Fate of Bar Daysan. 

At the same time, Renan's theory of an unbroken succession from 
the Alexandrians to the Syrians and from the Syrians to the Arabs 
appears doubtful, or at least not quite clear. Dr. Max Meyerhof, who 
has briliantly analyzed the transmission of Greek knowledge from 
Alexandria to Baghdad, thinks that the evidence of direct trans- 
mission has been lacking to scholars until this day. 105 After explain- 
ing that the school of Alexandria was still in existence when the 
Arabs conquered Egypt, and that it may well have played a role in 
transmitting science to the Arabs, Meyerhof rightly observes that 
"our knowledge of the intellectual life at the school of Alexandria 
after the fifth century A.D. is, generally speaking, little and worth- 
less." 106 Meyerhof also discusses the Arabic historical sources which 
provide information about the school of Alexandria, but cautions that 
they contain numerous errors and often confuse historical events. 
Even Hunayn b. Ishaq and his son Ishaq knew little, if anything, of 
what had been at Alexandria two or three centuries earlier. The only 
information Hunayn gives is that there were study rings at Alexan- 
dria, where a group of pupils might attend the "school" of a tutor to 
study medicine. So more than one of these private schools existed at 
Alexandria before the Arab conquest, but there is no evidence that 
Peripatetic philosophy was taught at Alexandria at that time. All that 
is certain is that, after embracing Christianity, the Alexandrian Greeks 
began to apply philosophy to religion, with the result that neo-Platonic 
and neo-Pythagorean ideas arose and became predominant. 107 For 
the translation and transmission of Greek philosophy and science, 
one must look not to Alexandria and Antioch, but to Edessa, Nisibin, 
Rás*Ayn and Qinnesrin. 

The school of Edessa was no doubt the center of study of Syriac 
and Greek. Virtually nothing is known about the most ancient Syrian 
translators, but the oldest of the Edessene manuscripts, which have 
survived in the British Museum MS. 12150 (dated towards the end 
of A.D. 412), provide information about some translations from 
Greek into Syriac. This MS contains the Recognitions of Clement, the 
Discourses of Titus of Bosra against the Manichees, the Theophania 
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(“Divine Manifestation of our Lord") by Eusebius, and his History 
of the Confessors in Palestine, 108 The first Syrian translator known 
to us is Ma*na of Beth Hardasher in Persia, a resident at Edessa in 
the earlier part of the fifth century. Ma‘na, whom Simon of Beth 
Arsham sarcastically nicknames “The Drinker of Ashes," devoted 
much of his time to translating the Greek commentaries of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia (d. 428), and also translated a number of books from 
Persian into Syriac. Ma‘na’s work was later carried on by Nestorian 
members of the school of Edessa, like Kimi, who translated other 
works by Theodore of Mopsuestia. 109 Other Greek commentaries by 
Gregorius Nazianzen, Gregorius of Nyssa, John Chrysostom and 
Basilius were translated into Syriac by the students of the school of 
Edessa. 

It was in the first half of the fifth century that Peripatetic philos- 
ophy was revived because of the development of a new dogma which 
split the Syrian church forever into two hostile camps. This was the 
heresy of Nestorius, Patriarch of Constantinople (428-431), himself 
a Syrian from Mar‘ash (Germanicia). This heresy, which ascribed 
to Christ two separate natures as well as two wills and persons, was 
not, to be sure, first propagated by Nestorius. In fact, he was preceded 
by Theodore of Tarsus and his disciple Theodore of Mopsuestia, who 
held the same heretical views, and who both taught at the school of 
Antioch. 110 Nestorius, however, was the one who adopted and pro- 
moted this heresy, adding to it his rejection of the epithet “Theo- 
tokos," applied to the Virgin Mary. Nestorius was condemned at the 
Council of Ephesus (431), but his heresy found supporters among 
the students of the school of Edessa, who seem to have been fascinated 
by his teaching. This would explain why Nestorius’ adherents en- 
deavored to translate the writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia into 
Syriac, and why they devoted themselves to the study of Aristotle. 
According to Renan, these Nestorians, who were "seduced from the 
Orthodox faith, strove to apply indiscriminately the logic of Aristotle 
in elucidating the teachings of Christ." 111 The Nestorians, however, 
are to be regarded as a division of the Syrian church, and Renan is 
incorrect in terming them “the descendants of the Peripatetic 
school." 112 | 

The Nestorians in Edessa were bitterly opposed by Rabüla, bishop 
of Edessa (d. 435), who in defense of the Orthodox faith expelled 
the Nestorians (432) and ordered the writings of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia burned. 118 After his death, Rabüla was succeeded by the 
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Nestorian Bishop Hiba (Ibas), who, as a follower and translator of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, had gained the title of “The Interpreter.” 114 
At the second Council of Ephesus (449), Hiba was condemned for 
espousing the Nestorian heresy, but he was reinstated at the Council 
of Chalcedon two years later and occupied the episcopal see of Edessa 
until October, 457.115 The school of Edessa, however, never recovered 
from the great Nestorian schism and was finally closed down by the 
order of the emperor Zeno in 489 A.D. 

'The Nestorians, then, were first to begin translating the writings of 
Aristotle. Prominent among them was Probus (in Syriac, Prophas), 
who is said to have been the archiater and archdeacon of Antioch. 116 

Probus’ exact dates are not known, although ‘Abd Yeshü^, a prom- 
inent Nestorian historian, makes him contemporary with Hiba and 
Küma (Cumas) and names him as their collaborator in translating 
the works of Theodore of Mopsuestia and some of the writings of 
Aristotle. The British Museum MS. 14660 contains the commentary 
of Probus on Aristotle’s De Interpretatione, in five sections, imper- 
fect at the beginning. He is also credited with having translated and 
commented upon other parts of the Organon and the Isagoge of Por- 
phyry.117 Renan asserts that Probus does not merely restate Aris- 
totles ideas, but actually explains them, In general, however, very 
little is known about the Nestorians' translations of Peripatetic philos- 
ophy during this period. Following the great division of the Syrian 
Church the Nestorians found refuge in Persia, where Narsay and 
other learned men established the great school of Nisibin. 

Better known during this period is Sergius of Ras ‘Ayn, who died 
at Constantinople about 536 A.D. Sergius, who is said to have studied 
at Alexandria, achieved great fame among the Eastern and Western 
Syrians as a physician and a student of Aristotle, His translations cov- 
ered the whole range of theology, ethics, mysticism, physics, medicine, 
and philosophy. Although Renan seeks to prove that the Nestorians 
preceded the Orthodox Syrians in translating Aristotle, he admits that 
among the “Jacobites,” Sergius of Ras ‘Ayn “is unanimously called 
the one who first brought Aristotle into the Syriac language,” 118 and 
describes him as the best of all the Syriac translators. 119 Victor Ryssel, 
who has carefully studied the various versions of Sergius' translation 
of Aristotle's Peri Kosmos, and compared them with the Greek texts, 
thinks that Sergius expresses faithfully the thought of the author. He 
also considers this translation particularly skillful, concluding that 
Sergius knew how to render the sense as well as the details of the 
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original Greek, 120 This judgment seems to refute the statement of 
Ibn Abi ?Usaybi^a that Sergius’ translation was mediocre, and that 
Hunayn b. Isháq corrected him. 121 

Another well-known Syrian philosopher is Ahüdeme (d. 575), 
metropolitan of the East. He wrote seven philosophical books, the 
most important of which are The Book of Definitions, Religious 
Liberty, and two short treatises entitled Man as a Microcosm and 
Refutation of the Ideas of Philosophers. In most of his writings 
Ahüdeme appears as a critical and original writer. The vast knowl- 
edge which he acquired while fulfilling his many responsibilities as 
an indefatigable missionary is most surprising, according to Beh- 
nām. 122 

The study of philosophy was further carried on by the school of 
the monastery of Qinnesrin (The Eagles Nest), located on the Euph- 
rates opposite Europos (Jerabis). This monastery was founded by John 
of Apbtonya (d. 538), who had escaped the persecution of the emperor 
Justinian. Among the prominent students of Qinnesrin were Thomas 
of Harclea (d. 627); his disciple Athanasius of Balad (d. 686), who 
translated the Isagoge and many Greek religious writings; Severus 
Sabükht (d. 667) ; and the celebrated divine poet and writer, Jacob of 
Edessa (d. 708). 

Of Sabükht's writings there survive a treatise on the syllogisms in 
the Analytica Priora of Aristotle, and a commentary on the De Inter- 
pretatione. In addition, we possess his letters to Tthalaha of Mosul on 
certain terms in the De Interpretatione, and those addressed to the 
periodeutes Yunan on some points in the logic of Aristotle. Sabükht 
also composed a treatise on the astrolabe. 123 
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AL-MUTANABEBI - Portrait of a Poet in Islam 


Jf I strove for a bare livelihood, scanty means would 
suffice me and I would seek no more. But I strive for 
lasting renown... Never, while life endures, does man 
reach the summit of his ambition — or cease from 
toil. 


Imra?alqays 


Men may not be islands, but cultures are. They may communicate, 
but ultimately they experience profound comedy or tragedy in their 
own climates. The mentality, thought habits and frame of reference 
expressed in one language appear to others so remote that it may be 
difficult to believe in their reality. 

Non-Arab speakers may, therefore, be exonerated if they should 
express skepticism regarding claims put forward on behalf of Abu 
-Tayyib Ahmad b. al-Hussayn, known to fame as "al-Mutanabbi" 
(303-354/915-965), as a universal poet and the most sublime of the 
classical Arab poets of Islamic times. 

There are no memoirs, letters or other such personal records 
of autobiographical nature, nor is there one of those consistently ab- 
sorbing chronicles of the time full of personal passions, intrigues and 
contemporary urgencies as contained in Journals. Yet, the incompar- 
able source book for the inner and outer life of al-Mutanabbi is con- 
tained in his Diwdn, the collection of his poems. Like other such artists 
before and after, al-Mutanabbi was as much of a personality as a poet, 
whose literary achievement, however extraordinary in itself, is caught 
up in something ampler—a personal myth, an emblematic image that 
merges the private life and the public art into a greater whole which 
comes to incarnate some perennial tendency in human experience. 

He was born in 303/915 in Iraq to a humble family from Yemen. In 
the Muslim world Yemenis are reputed to be stalwart soldiers, gener- 
ous hosts, lovers of poetry and eloquence, They are also considered 
contentious and—more than other Arabs—strong preservationists and 
individtalists. 

al-Mutanabbi's people had migrated to Mesopotamia and settled in 
Kufa, the ancient city on the Euphrates, where his father was said to 
have been a water-carrier. The true and everlasting problem of poverty 
is that there are few respectable or comfortable ways of being poor 
where the hand-to-mouth condition vitiates and saps all efforts made 
to escape such fate. In a childhood devoid of youth, al-Mutanabbi had 
to work at a number of petty trades while with the dolorous precocity 
of poverty he swiftly devoured the prescribed Mosque-School curricul- 
um: Quranic studies, Prophetic tradition, grammar, rhetoric and, 
above all, poetry. Many a tale is told of his prodigious commitment to 
memory of long poems whose recitation at the Kufa bazaars earned 
him much-needed recompenses from notabilities and merchants. 
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It is rather remarkable that al-Mutanabbi who in many ways was 
the most personal of poets, who filled his work with references to 
friend and foe, prominent and obscure contemporaries, rarely mentions 
the self-contained, Labyrinthian world of parents and relations. On 
being denigrated in Damascus, where he went to continue his studies, 
for being "mean-parented" his answer was that he needed no family: 
"I am a lord, for so my deeds shall prove." Poetry has always been 
both the public register (al-shitru diwün al-*arab) and chief art form 
of the Arabs. Ibn Rashiq relates that when there appeared a poet in a 
family "the other tribes round would gather to that family and wish 
them joy of their good luck. Feasts would be made ready, the women 
of the tribe would join together in bands, playing upon lutes, as they 
are wont to do at bridals, and the men and boys would congratulate one 
another; for a poet was a defense to the honor of them all, a weapon 
to ward off insults from their good name, and a means of perpetuating 
their glorious deeds and of establishing their fame forever." Poets 
were leaders of public opinion and their utterances were given much 
weight in society and politics. 

Among the Arabs, the desert bedouins were the repositories of the 
purest and most authentic oral literature and diction. To learn at the 
source, al-Mutanabbi, like many an aspiring poet before and since, 
spent some years in the Syrian desert. This period, usually associated 
with the formative experience of university time, saw his intellectual 
awakening to his life's vocation and made him conscious of the power 
of his "tongue." He then emerged from it with more than the normal 
confidence of his years in his abilities to remake the world. 

It is said that activists and revolutionaries are made through circum- 
stances connected both with the public as well as the private life. The 
fourth Muslim century (tenth century A.D.) marks the dismember- 
ment of the unitary Caliphate operating from Baghdad, Elements of 
disruption and discord were in full activity while the Caliph had be- 
come a figurehead at the mercy of court cliques, intrigues and violence. 
The ferment and instability gave rise to a number of politico-religious 
movements, for in Islam politics always tended to take religious grounds 
just as religion was mixed with politics. The poor majority faced with 
unvarying drudgery, poverty and insecurity looked either to the future 
life for redress or awaited the cataclysm which would usher in a new 
order. Egalitarian social doctrines of Islam were mixed with apoca- 
lyptic evangelical radicalism—and as always the honor of God became 
the last weapon of the dispossessed. 

In such times, al-Mutanabbi—feeling more than usual the particular 
hurt of those who sense that their aspirations exceed their definable 
estate in society and having an intense ambition nourished by his 
professed belief that the vast majority was downtrodden und unhappy 
while the possessors of honors, wealth and power depended less on 
merit for them than on the “caprices of fortune"— joined or led one 
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of the esoteric political movements and claimed a prophetic mission, 
since the history of Islam shows clearly that revolutionists nearly al- 
ways are disguised as religious leaders while founders of militant 
sects are potential rulers. 

This ambiguous venture ended in failure, earning him his sobriquet 
al-Mutanabbi (the would-be prophet), a cognomen indissolubly at- 
tached to him, as well as a prison term of indeterminate duration—an 
experience which left bim furiously disillusioned by his failure in tbis 
chosen role which was to elicit his noblest qualities and most heroic 
action: "He that hath been familiar with the world, a long while, in 
his eye it is turned about, until he sees how false what looked so 
fair.” 

He then began the period of mercenary drudging and refined va- 
grancy as a wandering professional panegyrist to petty potentates in 
Palestine and Syria, experiencing how “salt tastes the bread of others 
and how hard a path it is to go up and down another's stairs." 

To plot, save in a most fragmentary fashion, the course of al- 
Mutanabbi's wandering during those years is not easy. However, 
through this early period of his restless peregrination, al-Mutanabbi's 
poetry is the least inspired, for through the bombast of written-to- 
order verse for second-rate patrons one can trace all the borrowing 
from earlier Arab poets. 

Nevertheless, the poet succeeded in attracting the attention of the 
illustrious Prince Sayf al-Dawla al-Hiamdáni. The Hamdanids of 
Mesopotamia were one of the rising constellation of peripheral dynas- 
ties that emerged around the setting caliphal sun, and Sayf al-Dawla 
(d. 967 A.D.) himself was a close approximation of the philosopher- 
king—a valiant soldier whose mettle had been tested in many cam- 
paigns with the Byzantines and whose wisdom withstood the temp- 
tations of power and prosperity. He succeeded where few succeed, 
losing no authority by affability nor affection by his sternness. A 
favorite inscription over the portals of his court at Aleppo read: “The 
world is supported by four things—the learning of the wise, the justice 
of the great, the prayers of the righteous and the valour of the brave." 
In the traditions of great Caliphs he was a liberal patron of arts and 
sclences and, unlike the generality of rulers, he was not immune to 
authentic literature, and. gathered at his residence a circle of brilliant 
men including the poet-philosopher al-Fárábi and the author of the 
celebrated literary histories, Kitab al-4ghàáni (Book of Songs), al- 
Isbahani. 

Tt was in this rich and aristocratic court that al-Mutanabbi spent 
eight years and reached the zenith of his career as a poet. His epic 
war-songs inspired by true admiration for Sayf al-Dawla became the 
talk of literary circles throughout the Muslim world where they were 
admired, applauded and envied, Poetry provided much the same func- 
tion as newspapers and other information media, since it was one of 
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the best means for propaganda and moulding of public opinion, and 
rulers competed for poets, who were professional men, as articles of 
prestige and for self-glorification. At the princely household, there- 
fore, al-Mutanabbi as the poet laureate was overcome by a great sense 
of exhilaration for he was encouraged not only by lavish salaries and 
gifts, but also by the Prince’s perfect courtesy. 

The borrowed verse gradually vanishes or else becomes so modified 
that the source is almost completely veiled and the authentic voice of 
the poet emerges praising “learning’s golden gifts” and the “proud 
audacious deeds.” He addresses to the prince poem after poem of 
peerless panegyrics which became the standard of the genre in Arab 
poetry and immortalized the Prince: 


For though the earth trembled and city 
walls shook, 

Thy heart never did quake, nor your 
courage faint. 


Small deeds are great in the eyes of 
the small, and great deeds are 
small in the eyes of the great. 


He describes how the sovereign charges his army with the burden 
of his own zeal, which numerous armies have proved incapable of 
bearing: 


You stood firm in battle, 

When there was no doubt that 
those who stood, 

Must die — as though you were, 


In the very eyelid of death, 
And death was asleep. 


But things did not continue as they were at the court, which like all 
centers of power and authority was a nursery for schemes and in- 
trigues. The courtiers, with their secret rivalries, insolence of office 
and jealousies with which the untalented regard achievement, began to 
plot against al-Mutanabbi and his "giant presumption." 

He on his part had developed a "reputation" as being most difficult, 
easily offended with real and imagined slights, and tenacious of his 
views to which he required an obedience when his only claim to it 
was his intellectual superiority. In the words of the Qur?an he bore 
"his destiny fastened round his neck." The Prince's sympathy was 
subtly undermined, al-Mutanabbi allurements were not proving inex- 
haustible, and he was apt to deceive himself as to the degree of attach- 
ment and devotion for him. Several attempts at reconciliation were 
made, things were said to have returned to what they were—on the 
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surface. But emotions rarely return to what they were before. At last, 
one morning the Prince was told of al-Mutanabbi's flight from Aleppo. 

Again he went roaming and inveighing in long hortatory verse 
against men and destiny, shifting from sorrow and repentence to rage 
and rebellion: 


The Sage's mind still makes him miserable 
In his most happy fortune, 

but poor fools 

Find happiness even in 

their misery. 


After a brief stay with the Governor of Damascus, Egypt beckoned 
through emissaries from its ruler. 

The Egyptian episode was eminently characteristic of him: founded 
on ambition, concluded with rashness and ending in near disaster. The 
de facto ruler was Abu?l-Misk Kater, an Ethiopian eunuch, ex-slave 
of the ruling Ikshidid dynasty, whose skill and relentlessness made 
him governor of Egypt and Syria for a generation (935-969 A.D.) 

Since it lies not in one's power to love or hate, and because the 
facing of success and strength is unbearable to the vacillating and 
undecided, al-Mutanabbi took instant dislike to Kāfūr “who made 
fortune's wheel turn as he pleased" and whom he considered a "des- 
picable upstart." 

But, sorely tried by his wanderings and needs and much dependent 
on the generosity of his new patron, al-Mutanabbi remained four 
uneasy years flattering Kafir with candied tongue while nursing the 
sentiment that “It is the sorest of Life’s ills to be forced to friendship 
with those we abhor.” At the end all the aversions and furies gathered 
and swelled and he longed to leave al-Fustát (Cairo) even if it meant 
great harm to his interest. In his efforts against his imagined enemy 
Kàfür, he forgot everything for the sake of revenge, and since it is a 
sin peculiar to man to hate his victims, and also because resentment 
often is a great sharpener of the senses, al-Mutanabbi prepared some 
of his most brilliant satires, and just before the final break, published 
against Kafür some lampoons of virulent viciousness, 

After the flight from Egypt he went to Iraq and Iran in search 
of patrons. In Baghdad he intended to join the Vizier Muhallabi, but 
again court intrigues made his stay impossible. 

The theme of his poems of this period reflects a profound change 
in him; they transcend the misanthropic personal despair, immediate 
grievances and evils of contemporary society, and he now writes of 
the general sense of futility and absurdity in the course of things: 

Nothing is important, and nothing is trivial, 
Neither bemoan misfortune, nor praise good fortune, 
All are only Events, 
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Above all he railed at the universal injustice of growing old and found 
aging a most astounding experience, lamenting: "My life is gone as 
if I never lived.” Weary in body and spirit: “When the old cry ‘Ah’ 
they are not tired of life, only of feebleness," he went to Persia, and 
though he found a splendid reception at every one of the many courts 
there, he now only longed to return to his native country. For the 
years, he said, seemed to have a kind of emptiness away from home. 
He had deferred the reality of life until the future when he was to 
return in power and glory, but on returning, finally, he found the 
native air had lost its invigorating quality and life had shifted its 
reality to the spots where he had deemed himself only a temporary 
transient: 


I was at home only in the realm 


of my imagination, 
And at ease only with the mighty dead. 


Nevertheless, with the buoyancy of a man of roving life and in spite 
of his protestation : 


I have long since worn out the desire 

for fame, That was an illusion like all 

else. 

I have passed out of those delusions with the rest. 


He forgot the trailing burden of his past distresses upon the receipt 
of yet another invitation from the Buwaihid Court at Shiraz, and with 
the perennial illusion of the dissatisfied that life may be more “real, 
rich and exciting” somewhere else, he set on his long journey with 
eager anticipation accompanied by his servant (965 A.D.) 

In the desert he was met by pilfering bedouins, whose looks “har- 
boured death,” and “whose face his tragedy was writ.” They at- 
tacked him and he, drawing courage from despair, defended his com- 
panion: 


Life is such a little thing; 
And the little of it that remains, 
Is not worth buying at the price of shame. 


On being overwhelmed he is reported to have told his attendant: 


Endure, my son, we have borne worse 
things than these. 


A number of his unpublished manuscripts perished with him. 

It is said that the only test of an enduring poet is time—al-Mutan- 
abbi's harvest of poems has passed that trial and has assured him of 
fame as long as the Arabic language exists. At first he was deliberately 
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imitated, then unconsciously, and finally his work became part of the 
tradition of Arabic literature just as many of his verses have become 
part of the proverbs and phrases of the language. 

His poems, like all great literary achievements, are a phenomenon 
of language and not of ideas only. That is why it is so often repeated 
that those who cannot read the language will miss the striking effect 
of their sonorous resonance, as the best translations are the palest 
shadow of the original. For he who found no abode in life is most 
at home in the Arabic language, where his extraordinary linguistic 
vitality made it his abiding place. 

To the true ‘Mutanabbist’ he is unsurpassed if equalled by any 
Islamic poet. They claim that his artistic position is unassailable, that 
it has been decided not just once but through the interaction between 
his work and the readers through the ages and that his lyrics, pane- 
gyrics and satires had undergone the rigorous process of critical 
evaluation by many generations. Unlike other poets whose romantic life 
has been forgotten and whose works are never read, al-Mutanabbi is 
still read and appreciated after a thousand years. Although he could 
not help but be the product of his age, moulded by its social standards 
and sharing in the core of its primary knowledge of men's assumptions 
about the universe, he found the classical gasida in its antiquated form 
and added to it the fervor of his inspiration and the flight of his diction 
expressing, maybe under some conventional covering, philosophical, 
ethical and political ideas of strong individuality. More important than 
any technical improvements or verbal subtleties is the change in tone 
he brought to Arabic poetry. Long before the theorizing by the Sym- 
bolists, there are in his poems the medley of images, the mixed meta- 
phors, the combination of passion and wit as well as the mixture of the 
grand and prosaic manner, in a bold amalgamation of the commonplace 
and the sublime. Above all, he used words like musical chords or like 
an alchemist whose process lent all the subjects with which he hap- 
pened to engage fresh and unexpected value, as association adds to 
association and from evocative image springs another. 

al-Mutanabbi may be neither Homer, Firdawsi nor Shakespeare— 
for many of his poems were most artificial in construction and com- 
pensated only by being ornately rhetorical. He lacked a sense of artistic 
balance and was often humorless, without graceful detachment, bring- 
ing him often to the point of glum bitterness — and even beyond to 
resigned despair. But al-Mutanabbi succeeded, as only great artists 
can, by stamping indissolubly his own vision and rhythm of language— 
a poet's handwriting—on an entire culture and language. 


New York Issam AZZAM 


MIDDLE EASTERN KINSHIP AS AN EXPRESSION 
OF A CULTURE-ENVIRONMENT SYSTEM 


I. Tae Kinsure MECHANISM 


A system can be considered functionally adapted if it is capable of 
yielding an optimum result, for a specific purpose, under a given set 
of conditions. In this respect, if viewed teleologically, kinship system 
is adaptive, and it is this very property which allows it a change of 
attitude in the relations with its cultural, social, and physical environ- 
ments. It is an idiomatic expression of adaptibility which lies between 
the ontogenetic and phylogenetic levels, i.e., it is not a mere relationship 
between a single individual and its milieu, nor is it a biological adap- 
tation of the species. It concerns a social community, often a cultural 
unit, which accepted a mode of behavior suited for a homeostatic 
relationship with the prevailing conditions. This mode, if socially ap- 
proved, becomes the preferred, even the ideal, form of responses to a 
prescribed situation. Thus, possessing an adaptive feature, as far as 
function is concerned, kinship system constitutes a broader dimension, 
where the additional factor is an ecological component by which the 
relationship of human society to its milieu is reflected not through the 
instrumentality of technology, but through the system of social organi- 
zation. In consideration of this view, this paper proposes a reconnais- 
sance of endogamous unilineal descent groups with the objective of 
examining the adaptive purpose, if any, served by such a kinship 
structure. 

The culture area of the Middle East is characterized by kinship 
which is, ideally, endogamous and unilineal. In association with this 
type of descent, a particular form of marriage is to be expected, name- 
ly, unions between agnatic parallel cousins. Such affinal ties are rela- 
tively common, but not necessarily exclusive, among traditional Sem- 
ites, and the Islamic society, in particular, serves as a good example. It 
is recognized that not all cultures designated as Muslim are of Semitic 
origin (e.g., Iran); nonetheless, this does not diminish the validity of 
the statement, since many Arab traits were diffused together with 
Islam. 

Parallel cousin marriage has been subject to some considerations, 
but an analysis of its functional aspects within the total complex of 
the social structure has been neglected. In contrast, much time and 
space has been devoted to the study of groups preferring cross cousin 
marriages; in fact, the results obtained from these studies have dis- 
torted the anthropologists' outlook on kinship structure to such an 
extent that many tend to generalize by applying the concepts of African 
(sub-Saharan) kinship system to other societies which do not fall 
within that kinship category. Fortes (1953) outlines the main features 
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of unilineal descent groups which are reflections of the African kin- 
ship system, and thus projects the notion that all unilineal descent is 
exogamous. Slotkin (1950:440) correlates unilineal kin groups with 
exogamy, and bilateral groups with either exogamy or endogamy. 
Murdock (1949) in his book on Social Structure, which is, primarily, 
a kinship study, fails to recognize the large incidence of endogamous 
societies where unilineal descent is the rule. Murphy and Kasdan 
(1959), basing themselves on the above erroneous generalizations, 
developed an argument by which they attempted to show that the Arab 
kin group, being endogamous, is not unilineal, but resembles a bilateral 
descent system, with weak agnatic authority and "lack of solidarity in 
the Bedouin family" (1959:20). They saw the formation of affinal 
bonds within a lineage as an element weakening kinship ties, since, 
they argued, marriage between two kin would segment and, thus, 
weaken the lineage. Their argument applies rather well to a society 
organized on a bilateral principle, but the contention is based on in- 
correctly interpreted as well as on inaccurate rules for unilineal des- 
cent groups. Hence, they failed for two reasons: (r) they did not 
examine the Arab society in order to determine the principle of kin- 
ship organization, but tried to force it into a category which would 
seemingly incorporate endogamy, and (2) neglecting to do so, they 
assumed it to be bilateral which it is not, and thus, were unable to 
see that the affinal ties do not break up the descent group, but that, 
on the contrary, the kinship ties are re-enforced by in-group marriages, 
which increase lineage solidarity. These points are eloquently and in 
more details expounded in Patai's (1965) invaluable article. 

Kirchhoff (1955: 7), influenced by Firth, believes that all clans 
where the genealogical nearness to the clan ancestor is the determinant 
of a person's status within the kin group are essentially bilateral. It is 
strange that he overlooked the fact that even mere genealogical dis- 
tance is in itself lineal and not lateral. However, this helps to explain 
the contradiction where he claims that genealogical reckoning is of no 
consequence to such clans (1955: 6-7), and yet, on the basis of his 
previous argument, genealogy cannot be disregarded, simply because 
its very existence determines one's role and position within the clan. 
Returning to the results of Kirchhoff's kinship classification, it has 
to be emphasized tbat the clans which follow his stated principle are 
not bilateral, but unilineal. The foremost example, presented by the 
Middle Eastern cultures, shows his assumption to be erroneous. 
Bedouin societies, for instance, are emphatically conscious of their 
genealogies, and commit to memory the names of their ancestors (cf. 
Musil 1928: 48; Thesiger 1959: 77; Sweet 1960: 188). To support 
his argument, Kirchhoff (1955: 7) mentions Arabia as an exponent 
of his thesis in order to give weight to the claim that brother's daugh- 
ter marriage is always characteristic of this type of kin group. How- 
ever, contrary to what he thinks (and he has no references to support 
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his claim in regard to the preferred type of affinal bonds), BrDa 
marriages are not frequent, and certainly do not fall within the pre- 
ferred category in Arabia, where even more so than in other parts of 
the Islamic society, patrilateral parallel cousin marriage is the ideal 
form of affinal ties. 

There are two basic types of clans, which I propose to distinguish 
on the principle of their functions: 


(1) Horizontal clans, which tend to be exogamous, but do not pre- 
clude endogamy. Kinship and affinity are primarily lateral, al- 
though they can also be lineal. The clans profit by marriages with 
parties outside the kin group, a feature which assists to expand 
cooperation, and thus, unites its members on the basis of affinal 
relationships, which entitles all persons involved to share the 
same privileges regardless of their distance to the clan ancestor. 
Marriage with a relative will be of the cross cousin type. 


(2) Vertical clans, which are endogamous and unilineal, and function 
on the principle of genealogical proximity, thus forming a hier- 
archy within its unit. In other words, the distance of the relation- 
ship to the ancestor is directly proportional to the social rank to 
which such a bond of descent is entitled. Tt first stresses solidarity 
on the family level, before expanding it to the levels of lineage 
and clan. This is not the same as a lack of solidarity and coopera- 
tion, but it rather exhibits a sequential factor. One does not have 
to look far in Arabic tribal societies for exponents of solidarity 
on a higher level than the family. 


It is in the second type of clan that the parallel cousin marriage can 
take place, and is preferred. The lateral clan, by virtue of its structure, 
cannot permit such nuptial unions, and therefore, has a smaller sur- 
vival value, since at least two clans are required for its continuity. On 
the other hand, the vertical system can perpetuate itself in a much 
smaller unit. The man may take for a wife not only his father's brother's 
daughter, but also other women ; the female can marry the next eligible 
male if her father's brother's son is not available. 

White (1959: ro6-107) writes that clan systems are devised to 
achieve optimum coordination between the size of the group and in- 
tegrated communal cooperation. Since solidarity is weakened by the 
remoteness of the kin, then the endogamous marriage emphasizes the 
kinship bond as a means of achieving the highest possible degree of 
solidarity, while exogamy, or marriage outside any particular unit, 
enlarges the radius of cooperation within groups formed by such 
marriage alliances. In a society which strives to foster social solidarity, 
certain types of marriages will be preferred. Hence, parent-child, sister- 
brother, and half-siblings, in this order, would be theoretically the most 
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productive unions, in this respect. However, if by a changed social 
behavior such marriages become sanctioned by prohibition, but the 
tendency towards solidarity has not diminished too greatly, then the 
marriage between parallel cousins takes precedence. The reason is 
that, in most cases, there is already a more intimate social relationship 
between such cousins prior to their marital unions than between cross 
cousins, regardless whether the society is of patrilocal or matrilocal 
residence. In any case, undoubtedly, such a matrimonial institution, 
with its specific inheritance rules, provides for a tighter kin group 
solidarity, which is better suited as a means of survival under their 
traditional living conditions, particularly those of the pastoral nomads, 
than an expanded cooperation within a larger group size. 

In his discussion of Dravidian kinship, Yalman (1962: 553) men- 
lions that in the Sinhalese society, which is bilateral, it is possible to 
make consanguineal improvements through marriage alliances. He 
adds (1962: 570) that this can be exemplified by other societies, as 
well, e.g, “Turkey and Persia.” I should like to re-emphasize that 
these two countries, or, for that matter, the entire Middle Eastern 
culture area, are not organized by the principle of bilateral kinship, 
but are structured on the basis of endogamous unilineal descent. Thus, 
in the Middle East, where intra-lineage marriages are preferential, 
no "improvement upon the consanguineous kin" is possible by marital 
arrangements. Even when members of different lineages intermarry, 
they retain their original lineage affiliations, since a person cannot 
leave his or her descent group, and consequently, no adoption can be 
executed, such as may take place in the Sinhalese kindred, into the 
affine's lineage. In fact, no consangwineal improvement is feasible by 
any form of affinal arrangements. 

Yalman (1962: 560) further continues to say that "the distinction 
between parallel cousins and cross cousins makes no sense on its own." 
The reasoning underlying this statement is based on a fallacious as- 
sumption that parallel cousin marriage occurs exclusively in the asso- 
ciation with bilateral kinship. In the theoretical part of his discussion 
of the different forms of kinship (1962: 560-561), he completely 
overlooks the existence of an endogamous unilineal kinship system. 
Had it come to his attention, perhaps he might have seen the funda- 
mental difference between parallel cousin and cross cousin marriages 
which, admittedly, is not so stressed in the Sinhalese society. 

The basic difference between parallel cousin and cross cousin mar- 
riages can be better comprehended in terms of their functional impli- 
cations. Many anthropologists have reached a consensus that cross 
cousin marriage is a well-developed scheme for the perpetuation of 
established alliances from one generation to the next, and thus helps 
to develop enduring relationships (cf. Dumont 1953: 38). On the 
other hand, parallel cousin marriage is intended to foster and main- 
tain solidarity within a small consanguineal group, and consequently 
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places less emphasis on the factors which are functionally meaningful 
in cross cousin marriages. In addition, within the frame of a struc- 
tural hypothesis, an observation can be drawn regarding restrictions 
which may be imposed upon the Ego by social norm in endogamous 
bilateral societies. These regulations narrow down the choice of pos- 
sible sexual and marriage partners to Ego’s own generation. In- 
stances of such situations, for example, can be found in India and 
Ceylon. In endogamous unilineal systems, conjugal relations are not 
forbidden outside one's own generation. Evidence for this can be seen 
throughout the entire Middle East. 

Let us examine the kinship pattern in the Middle East. T'he exis- 
tence of social stratification in Muslim communities is an apparent 
fact: the differences in social roles and positions are recognized and 
observed. Yet, in the traditional setting, rank distinction is realized not 
so much by actual social distance between people of higher and lower 
status as much as by ideological ranking. Nevertheless, there are 
differences in social relationships towards a higher ranking person as 
compared to a member of a lower position (cf. Sweet 1960: 181, 182). 
The tribal society is organized on the basis of consanguineal relations 
and the recognition of a hierarchal structure. The father, or a male 
equivalent, is the unquestioned authority in the family as well as a 
source of discipline in the upbringing of the children. It is with him 
that the ultimate rights over the entire household are vested. Conse- 
quently, the relationship between mother and her sons is friendlier 
and more intimate. If women are taken from without the lineage, they 
are regarded as "something of an outsider," and such wives are not 
always identified by their husbands' names, but remain affiliated with 
their own groups or lineages. The agnatic males are extremely im- 
portant and the ones whose wishes should be respected. The attitude 
towards father's brother is more formal than towards mother's brother, 
in which case the relations are more affectionate with the latter (Sweet 
1960: 168-169). 

Descent is strictly patrilineal, with patrilocal residence. Genealogies 
are important for the performance of particular roles and functions. 
The criterion by which one's social position is evaluated depends upon 
the lineage to which one belongs. A family emphasizes internal soli- 
darity in its outside relations with other families or groups (Sweet 
1960: 169). In view of these facts, it can be expected that certain 
provisions will exist by which to promote the welfare of a lineage. 
Intermarriage with other descent groups will not suffice to change 
the position of a lineage for, generally speaking, lineages of relative 
equal ranking will only contract affinal relations. Nor could inter- 
marriage alter the status of a lineage progeny, since all offspring 
would belong to the patrilineage. Hence, the best solution is to pro- 
mote the growth—social, economic, and demographic-—of one's own 
kin group, especially considering the fact that a person's influence in 
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the community depends on the number of people on whom he can 
count for support. Lineage ties are most reliable, for each kin is under 
a strong obligation to another. Affinal bonds can mean additional 
strength provided they are made with one's kin. An alliance with 
another kin group would amount to the loss of re-enforced ties, and 
even reduced loyalty which might lead, eventually, to lineage segmen- 
tation. 

For an adequate support of the argument, it is prerequisite to look 
into the very culture of the people for substantiating evidence. By 
examining linguistic data, it is found that kinship terminology re- 
enforces kinship behavior. The common form of address to one's 
wife is bint Sammi ("daughter of my father’s brother"). This form 
is used in all cases, even if the spouses do not stand in this relationship 
to each other. Economic arrangements express another aspect of 
FaBrDa marriage: the bride price for a patrilateral cousin is consider- 
ably smaller than for a more distant kin or a non-relative. In fact, it is 
inversely proportional to the closeness of genealogical ties (Barth 1954: 
167; Patai 1962: 143-144). The choice of the bride is affected greatly 
by such material considerations. T'he possibility to save fifty per cent 
of the bride price is a strong determinant in favor of a cousin rather 
than a non-kin. It is not entirely, however, a matter of savings, for 
the patrilateral girl cousin is expected to marry her father's brother's 
son, and can marry no one else without her cousin's permission. The 
claim of the ibn “amm is so strong that in a case of deviance from the 
rule, his right to a compensation by the blood of the delinquents is 
socially accepted (Musil 1928: 203; Dickson 1951: 140; Fulanain 1927: 
171-174; Barth 1953: 26). 

The next step is to examine the causes which may motivate father's 
brother to forfeit part or, even in certain instances, all of the bride 
price. Undoubtedly, material gain can be eliminated as a motive, par- 
ticularly when the bride's father is expected to furnish his daughter 
with a part of the bride price. 

Among the Kurds (Barth 1954: 166-168), lineage organization is 
evidenced by two main functions: (1) land tenure regulation, and (2) 
military (defense-offence) activities. The lineage with its agnatic 
clusters is a very tight corporate group. The preferred marriage is 
with FaBrDa; should a different affinal alliance be desired on the 
part of the girl's parents, they must secure from the patrilateral male 
cousin a waiver of his rights to the girl. This can usually be accom- 
plished for a financial consideration. The importance of patrilineage 
endogamy is recognized through its function in maintaining wealth 
within the family, which is often an extended unit. Consequently, 
marriages between kin, being desirable, call for a reduced bride price, 
particularly in the case of parallel cousins. The compensation for such 
a reduction is gained in terms of political support, i.e., factional unity. 
This is especially important in situations where one faction exerts 
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pressure on another in an active competition for political power. Here, 
the marriage between parallel cousins strengthens corporate agnatic 
groups, whose leaders can depend on the support of its members. It 
should be noted that Kurdish society is characterized by constant 
struggles for power, and it is here that the lineage fulfills its political 
implications as well. 

A man's general welfare is tied to the internal consolidation of his 
lineage. Should he ever, per chance or willfully, be involved in an 
act calling for a blood feud, his safety will depend on the solidarity 
of his male consanguines. All the agnatic members of a descent group 
are expected to contribute to the total amount of the blood price. A 
refusal to accept the obligations, or negligence thereof, on the part 
of a kin will result in his disclaim by the whole lineage (Sweet 1960: 
172; Dickson 1951: 115; Salim 1962: 51-52; Thesiger 1964: 66; 
Drower 1949: 395). Lineage solidarity is also reflected in the social 
behavior; e.g., interactions acquire a higher esteem if they take place 
among the agnatic members rather than between persons of different 
descent groups. In fact, the head of a household, or a high ranking 
person, in general, ought to maintain his social life within his lineage. 
Hence, one can enter the house of a kin without any formalities, and he 
can come in on either men’s or women’s side of the living quarters. 
In contrast, a man of another kin group should not enter without 
being invited to do so (Sweet 1960: 172-173). 

To acquire a more meaningful understanding of the positive dispo- 
sition towards the formation of affinal relationships on an intra- 
lineage level, it is significant to know the implications of such ties 
in terms of native categories and values. These can be divided on the 
basis of their positive or negative attributes. The positive aspects of 
endogamous unilineal descent groups are claimed to: 


(1) Re-enforce kinship ties and solidify the lineage as a faction. 
Marriage outside a kin group is believed to cause disunity in the 
family, due to conflicting sets of interests. 


(2) Retain wealth and property in the household or the lineage. 


(3) Procure happy and enduring marriages, which are more easily 
achieved with patrilateral parallel cousins, for they grow up in 
a more intimate relationship (residence being patrilocal) than 
any other relatives, save of siblings. 


On the other hand, the negative notion is basically twofold: (1) fear 
of unhealthy offspring which seems to be the result of a western 
influence, and (2) fear of a disharmonious and unbappy marriage 
—in conflict with positive motive 3, but it may be, however, an urban 
trait rather than an indigenous feature of the desert nomad. 

To show that a culture trait serves a specific function may not be 
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an adequate proof in itself, but it requires, if possible, testing and 
verification in another culture complex. Thus, if similar traits in dif- 
ferent cultures are recognized as performing a similar purpose, this 
purpose may be accepted as being the adaptive function of the culture 
traits in question. Hence, finding such closely resembling features in 
other completely unrelated societies, the stated implications of the 
Middle Eastern kinship structure appear to be founded on a stronger 
basis. 

Among the Gola of western Liberia, who are ambilineal with patri- 
lineal tendencies, agnatic or uterine parallel cousin marriages occur, 
even though they are met with strong disapproval. The rationale 
behind such unions is explained in terms of adaptive measures, i.e., 
parallel cousin marriage is seen as a drastic means employed by the 
kin in order to strengthen the lineage by re-enforcing the consanguineal 
bonds with affinal alliances (D'Azevedo 1962: 508). 

On the island of Madagascar, descent is reckoned through the 
matrilineage; consequently, marriages between uterine parallel cousins 
is prohibited as incestuous, In contrast, patrilateral parallel cousins can 
marry, and such unions are believed to keep property in the family. 
However, due to a strong Arab influence in Madagascar, it is possible 
that FaBrDa marriage and the rationale that goes with it may be, 
relatively, a more recent trait which diffused into the island. 

In Ceylon, Yalman (1962: 550-551) writes, the Sinhalese use also 
affinity to strengthen their kindred ties, or keep the kin unit free 
from outside blood. Marriage takes place between people who have 
equal ritual status, People of the same ritual level belong to the 
same kin group. In other words, marriages are endogamous as far as 
the choice of mates is concerned. Endogamous unions of this kind 
serve to retain property within the kindred, for the women inherit 
full property rights, including claims to the land. But land rights, 
however, are not supposed to pass outside the kindred together with 
the woman, which would be the case if she married a non-kin. Hence, 
she can marry inside the kindred, and thus retain the property within 
its sphere, or, if her husband happens to be a non-relative, every effort 
is made to adopt him into the kindred, and in that way, effect the same 
result concerning the land, as if he were a close relative. 

Like the Arabs, the Sinhalese men when giving away the brides 
are willing to make large economic amendments in order to gain 
certain considerations. Since in both cases, the property stays in the 
family by an endogamous union, the latter offer greater dowry with 
their girls (Yalman 1962: 552), while in the Middle East, father's 
brother is willing to forfeit a bride price in the interest of the Ego, 
who is a desirable husband, in return for certain future considerations, 
e.g. political support. The Sinhalese pavula (kindred, lineage), like 
the descent group of the Arabs, does not operate for the mere sake 
of economic effects, but rather functions in the interest of mutual sup- 
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port and assistance. Yet, being bilateral, it lacks the internal solidarity 
of a corporate agnatic group where, in addition to consanguinuity, 
there exist affinal relations. The manipulations aiming to achieve such 
a double relationship, which Dumont (1961: 25) suggests should be 
called "filiation" for the purpose of clarity, was also observed by 
Yalman among the Sinhalese, but he sees it as a feature which can 
only prevail in an endogamous bilateral system. Thus, he writes that 
bilateral endogamy creates favorable conditions for the formation of 
advantageous alliances, which, among others, can "improve upon con- 
sanguineous kin"—a fact which becomes re-enforced by the husband's 
adoption as a consanguine into his wife's kin group (Yalman 1962: 
553). 

Changes in the ecosystem necessitate adjustments in the culture- 
environment systems, thus effecting changes in the social order, The 
plasticity of kinship mechanics facilitates a certain degree of flexi- 
bility which allows nomadic tribes to respond effectively to the new 
ecological conditions, without disrupting the tribal organization. When 
natural resources (e.g., water, pasture) become scarce in the dry 
season, there results a proportional increase in the population density 
per given resource area, and internal ranking and stratification be- 
come intensified, at the expense of kinship relations, if the population 
size does not become reduced. This fact determines the size of the 
minimal camping unit which can sustain itself under such circum- 
stances. However, the various modes of pastoral nomadism developed 
different social mechanisms in dealing with this problem. The desert 
nomads responded by reducing the number of people in the camping 
unit complex, and thus, are able to maintain unchanged kinship rela- 
tions, while some of the steppe nomads intensify their internal political 
structure, relaxing kinship ties, but preserving the size of the nomadic 
camp. A number of such migratory tribes of southern Persia, eg., 
the Basseri tribe in the Fars province, shift the emphasis from kinship 
relations to a highly structured political ranking by which the chiefs 
assume great power in coordinating the internal and external affairs 
of the tribe or the large tribal section. In consequence, the tribe is not 
fissioned, even though its density per given resource area becomes 
increased, but adapts rigorously coordinated patterns of migration, 
making possible a highly intensified land use by several tribes, without 
exhausting the pasturage. Other tribes, which have less structured 
migratory patterns, form laxer political systems lacking this extremely 
disciplined mode of movement. As a result, they cannot concentrate 
large numbers of pastoral population in a compact nomadic camp. 
Hence, the Basseri tribe is able to migrate in large units by integrat- 
ing internal political ranking with the patterns of nomadic movement 
(Barth 1959-60: 8-9). 

Under analogous circumstances, the Bedouins of Arabia avoid 
greater internal stratification by dividing large groups into smaller 
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camping units based on lineage affiliations. And though there is a 
greater scarcity of resources which prevents large groups from sus- 
taining themselves and their camel herds, there is also an equivalent 
decrease in the population density, since the tribes and large sections 
thereof are fissioned into smaller segments, These, in turn, depend 
largely for survival by fostering intra-lineage solidarity (Sweet 1965a: 
137, 143-144, 146-147). Thus, the dynamics of kinship system are 
involved in the mechanics of ecological adjustment, inasmuch as the 
role of kinship in culture-environment systems influences the mode 
of social change by which a society or a community can meet changes 
in the ecosystem. 

One of the most important ecological features which an endogamous 
unilineal descent group exhibits is that of a higher survival value, both 
biological and economic, under isolated conditions, where a minimal 
camping unit is limited by the lowest productive capacity of the grazing 
land (cf. Barth 1959-60: 8). Thus, the biological advantage lies in 
the fact that one such kin group is capable of perpetuating itself by 
kinship endogamy, while other types of lineal descent require at least 
another lineage with which they can intermarry. From the socio- 
economic viewpoint, on the other hand, the positive factor is evidenced 
in a set of relationship by which a camping unit, composed of agnatic 
members, will benefit by lineage endogamy which becomes a means 
of "intensifying internal cohesion." For instance, in the case where 
the ownership of camels is not equal quantitatively, lineage organi- 
zation tends, partly, to balance out the final effect on unequal economic 
distribution by extending "excess to the camels or their products" 
(Sweet 1965a: 144). Commercial mechanism is very weak in the 
transfer of this animal; however, kinship ties serve as preventive 
measures against uneven concentration of such a vital stock by deter- 
mining the vectors for a non-commercial transfer of the camel. For 
instance, when circumstances call for a bride price or blood money, 
the kindred are expected to contribute their shares. Thus, the drome- 
dary's passage from one owner to another is determined by a social 
occasion, and is not a commercial transaction (Sweet 1965b: 1137). 

It is necessary to note that FaBrDa marriage did not diffuse to the 
non-Arab Muslim societies as a mere unit of culture which was just 
assimilated as another trait, but it spread in "adhesion" with the whole 
complex of interrelationships in the social structure. However, when 
the roots of the old institutions extended deeply into the tradition, or 
when the new system of social relationships was neither efficiently 
adaptable to the subsistence pattern nor capable of serving a purpose- 
ful function in the new milieu, then endogamous unilineal descent did 
not develop. Among the Kazaks, for example, lineage exogamy was a 
rule, but under the influence of Islam the regulation became relaxed, 
and marriages have begun to take place as early as in the second 
generation instead of the seventh, which under the old rule was the 
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earliest in which kin could marry (Hudson 1938: 43-44). In spite of 
the proscriptive relaxation, endogamous unilineal descent did not 
replace the traditional kinship structure, which still is a basic part of 
the socio-cultural modes by which nomads of the steppe differ from 
nomads of the desert (Patai 1951: 408-409). 

The Albanians provide another example where FaBrDa marriage is 
not acceptable. Both Muslim and Christian kin groups are patrilineal 
and patrilocal, where all the members are classificatory siblings, and 
hence cannot intermarry. Evidently, the restriction is not only on 
lineage endogamy, but on patrilateral parallel cousin marriage. In 
fact, when two men swear an oath of blood-brothers, their children 
cannot intermarry for they are also considered patrilateral parallel 
cousins, That the Albanians foster patrilineal ties is shown by the 
negligible degree of importance attributed to the wife’s kin group, as 
well as by the absence of proscriptions inhibiting MoSiDa marriage 
(Durham 1909: 20-21, 24). 


Il. CASES 


The second part of this paper is intended to provide brief case 
documentations relative to the practice of kinship endogamy through- 
out the Middle Eastern culture area. 


Arabia 


It is well known that the girl should marry her closest agnatic rela- 
tive; a refusal on her part may entitle him to kill her (cf. Musil 1928: 
137). Patrilateral parallel cousin is the established nearest marriage- 
able kin (cf. Dickson 1951: 140-141). Thomas (1932: 99) writes 
that the right of ibn Samm to his bint “amm, i.e, FaBrDa, is upheld 
throughout the Arabian peninsula, with the small exception of the 
inhabitants of the Qarra Mountains in southern Arabia. It should be 
noted that these people are linguistically somewhat different from the 
rest of the occupants of the peninsula (Thesiger 1959: 33). Among 
them, the father is entitled to choose the first match for his daughter, 
although often FaBrSo is given special consideration (cf. Thomas 
1932: 97). Phillips’ (1966: 130) account states that also in Oman the 
choice of a husband by the girl's father is restricted by a “custom 
having almost the force of law," for the father's brother's son has a 
right to the girl which is so strong that his permission must be sought 
before she can marry anyone else. 


Egypt 


Lane's (1860: 161) account informs us that the Egyptians often 
tend to marry first cousins, and that such unions are generally en- 
during because of the blood ties, as well as of greater intimacy and 
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attachment which might have been formed before the nuptials. Al- 
though Lane fails to differentiate between patri- and matrilateral 
cousins, it can be assumed that the stress is on the former. 


Iraq 


Among the Ma‘dan—the marsh Arabs of the Tigris-Euphrates delta 
—the marriage of FaBrDa to another than her ibn “amm may result, 
as past events had shown, in the death of both the groom and the bride, 
if her cousin does not give his consent (Fulanain 1927: 171-174). 
Drowner (1949: 397) gives the following description: 


The marriage customs are similar to those of other parts of 
Iraq. It is taken for granted that a girl shall be regarded as be- 
trothed of her paternal uncle's son. If her cousin already has his 
complement of wives or does not want her, she must stil have 
his permission before marrying any other man, The penalty im- 
posed by tribal customs for defiance of this rule, or for unchas- 
tity, is death. À man may keep a girl cousin waiting for years, 
neither marrying her himself nor suffering another suitor to 
take her, and a girl may remain single all her life because of the 
caprice of her cousin Many are the tales of lovers who have 
braved this rule and met death in consequence. Where there is 
no paternal cousin, a girl may be given to her maternal cousin, 
to some more distant relative, or even to a man of another family 
or tribe. Those of sheik's blood take their chief wife from within 
their group, and race is esteemed more highly than wealth. Owing 
to these rules, one finds the families of the sbeikhs inbred; yet 
on the whole they seem to possess health and good physique. 


Kurdistan 


Marriage preference is with patrilateral parallel cousins, and FaBrSo 
is given economic consideration in the form of a smaller or totally 
forfeited bride price. In the case of sister exchange, it is felt that such 
ties are not satisfactory if closer collateral links do not exist between 
the parties. The fear of disrupted loyalty and solidarity is too great 
(Barth 1953: 26-27). 


Lebanon 


For the Muslim rural population of Lebanon, Fuller (1961: 65-66) 
provides data collected in the village of Buarij. The range of marriage 
types consists of, in order of preference, (1) FaBrDa, (2) FaFaBrDa, 
(3) matrilateral cousin, and (4) non-kin. The preference for marriage 
type number (1) is also expressed economically in terms of reduced 
bride price for the paternal nephew. 
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On the other hand, Ayoub (x959: 274) gives the distribution of 
514 marriages among the Lebanese Druzes, and shows the highest 
frequency of distribution for lineage endogamy, particularly for 
patrilateral parallel cousin unions. Thus, she was able to find a high 
correlation between kinship terminology and kinship behavior. 


Morocco 


There is abundant information for the Arab and the Berber popu- 
lations showing the prevalence of FaBrDa marriages. Westermarck 
(1914: 53-54) relates that ibn “amm has to grant his permission be- 
fore his cousin can be given away to another, otherwise he can prevent 
the wedding ceremony. "Marrying a strange woman is like drinking 
water from an earthenware bottle; marriage with a cousin is like a 
drink from a dish—you are aware of what you drink.” 


The Sahara 


Miners (1965: 152-153) sample of marriages between Arabs in 
Timbuctoo indicates that a sixth of such unions were made with 
patrilateral parallel cousins. It should be pointed out here that many 
Arab men, drawn by commercial prospects, come alone to settle in 
Timbuctoo or vicinity, which greatly reduces the ratio of marriageable 
Arab women in this urban center. 

Among the Saharan Jews of Ghardaia, Algeria, it is considered 
ideal to marry FaBrDa. The reasons provided by the town folk state 
that such nuptial ties do not intermix lineages, and they prevent any 
possible affiliation, on the part of the groom, with another kin group 
through an economic or political alliance with the bride's father. The 
emphasis is on lineage unity and the avoidance of solidarity dispersion 
(Briggs and Guéde 1964: 46). 


The Subba 


Among the Subba of Iraq and Iran, also known as the Mandaeans 
or Sabaeans, who form a Gnostic sect of ancient tradition, it is com- 
mon to marry one’s cousin. A greater percentage of such marriages 
occurs between patrilateral rather than matrilateral cousins (Drower 


1937: 59). 


Sudan 


A survey of the Tuti Island community, which is located on the 
Blue Nile just before it merges with the White Nile to form a single 
basin, discloses after an investigation of a random sample of fifty 
marriages that thirty-nine (78%) were made with relatives, nine 
(18%) with non-relatives, but inhabitants of the island, and two 
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(496) with unrelated persons from outside the island. Out of the 
thirty-nine marriages, nine (18%) were made with patrilateral parallel 
cousins. A documented case indicates that “economic improvement 
and kinship consolidation" is achieved by manipulating affinal ties so 
they result in a high frequency of FaBrDa marriages (Hill 1965: 18). 
Charles and Brenda Seligman’s (1918: 131) study of the Kababish 
Arab tribe reports: 


No other alliance for a girl would be considered if there were an 
ibn Samm available for her. Further, if a lad were betrothed to 
his bint “amm who was considerably younger than himself, he 
could not take another wife while waiting for her to grow up. 
A bint “amm could not be second to any other woman unless she, 
too, were bint Samm to the husband. 


Syria 

In her study of a Syrian village, Sweet (1960: 175-176) writes that 
kinship endogamy is one of the strongest "marriage patterns, if not 
the prevailing one, in the Tell Togaan population.” Out of seventeen 
marriages in the same tribe, none were made with a non-kin, and only 
one with a member of mother's lineage. And to show the importance 
and solidarity of a patrilineal descent, the terms *ashira (tribe) and 
‘amm (patrilateral uncle, ie, FaBr) were equated by the Arabs 


(Sweet 1960: 179). 


Turkey 


Turkey is a country of diverse ethnic influences, and it is difficult 
to establish from the available data how “typically” Turkish are the 
traits which are being described. Kinship relations are more important 
for the men than for the women; the latter are more interested in 
neighborly relations with other women, though among kinswomen 
such social relations are much closer (Stirling 1966: 174). Marriage 
rules do not seem to be rigid, for, according to Stirling (1966: 189), 
there is a lack of either exogamous or endogamous regulations, aside 
of the usual Quranic proscriptions of incest. However, Pierce (1964: 
77) reports of village endogamy, where the inhabitants believe to be 
related through the founder of the village, and consequently, are ex- 
pected to form marital ties with members of the same community. 
Even Stirling (1966: 190) mentions that in the selection of prospec- 
tive brides, preference is given to father’s brother’s household, where 
the search for a marriageable cousin normally begins. If none is avail- 
able, then one looks along the lines of social relations, choosing within 
the closest sphere possible. This includes consanguines, affines, or non- 
kin, respectively, with whom the household of the prospective groom 
has open social contacts. Hence, though there may not be prescrip- 
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tions for kinship endogamy, the latter appears to be favored. The 
advantages of such unions are as follows: Marriage with FaBrDa 
calls for a much reduced bride price and very little publicity (both 
are economically positive factors). With increasing genealogical dis- 
tance, the wedding gains proportionally in ceremony and formality; 
hence, it absorbs more expenses (Stirling 1966: 187). Support and 
assistance are established by marriage alliances, not only in political 
terms, but also by additional energy; when such is needed in the fields, 
the male affine is obligated to help. This often leads to a controversy 
between the man and his lineage or between himself and his affines, 
if the two groups have conflicting interests. Marriages within the 
kindred prevent the occurrence of such situations, since the affines 
would form a part of the same lineage. Therefore, endogamous mar- 
riages, particularly, with FaBrSo, re-enforce such already established 
solidarity between two related households. 


III. CoNCLUSION 


This paper was intended as an analysis of the functions which give 
the Middle Eastern kinship structure an adaptive character in its 
expression as a culture-environment system. The following points 
have been reached: 

I. Due to the fact that not all kinship types have been adequately 
studied, the Arab kin group was not fully understood. 

2. Two major structures of kinship are differentiated herein: 
(a) vertical ties—-endogamous and unilineal, and (b) horizontal ties— 
lateral, lineal, exogamous, and endogamous, but not in a combination 
of the first category, i.e., cannot be both endogamous and unilineal. 

3. Similar environmental conditions offer certain opportunities to 
which a response involving kinship mechanics allows different expres- 
sions of adaptation, without disrupting the characteristic pattern in 
the social organization. 

4. Lineage endogamy is the ideal form of marriage in the Middle 
East, and in the traditional setting it is still the preferred one. This 
type of affinity, particularly, between agnatic parallel cousins serves 
an adaptive purpose, as has also been affirmed by the evidence from 
separate societies outside the culture area under study. The basic 
aspects of such endogamous unilineal descent groups are: (a) increased 
internal solidarity, (b) re-enforced kinship ties, (c) retention of wealth 
and property, (d) lineage cohesion as a political faction and a 
socializing unit, and, most important of all, (e) greater biological and 
socio-economic survival value for the camping unit. 

In the final analysis, it can be surmised that the Arab kin groups, 
as exemplified by the Bedouin society, allow flexible arrangements 
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to meet the conditions of the habitat, and hence possess properties 
suitable for efficient ecological adaptation. 
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A NEW SOURCE FOR THE BIOGRAPHY OF 
JAMAL ‘ABD AL-NASIR! 


I. Inrropuctrory Notre 


Writing on Arabic bibliographical sources dealing with the United 
Arabic Republic and its present leaders, P. J. Vatikiotis says: 


“What is interesting is the fact that there are no... good books 
in Arabic on the military regime in Egypt; ... published infor- 
mation on the background of the leading Free Officers are slop- 
pier than the books, which are all bad and sloppy." ? 


Mr. Vatikiotis’ book was published one year after Robert St. John’s 
The Boss.3 Vatikiotis admires St. John’s erudition and describes his 
book as “a fairly accurate account of Nasser’s background (... St 
John is one of the few writers who mentions [sic!] the fact that 
President Nasser was not [italics are Mr. Vatikiotis’] born in Beni 
Merr* as popular legend has it.)" 5 Vatikiotis worked, or as he put 
it "conducted field research in the Middle East” 6 and yet he does not 
seem to have heard or come across the publication subject of this 
report. 7 This publication which appeared three years before St. John’s 
book and four years before Vatikiotis’ own, unambiguously states that 
Nasser was born in Alexandria. 

Such a defect, unimportant as it may seem, is not very surprising 
and is due to three main reasons: 


1. Middle Eastern librarianship in general and Arabic librarianship 
in particular is the United States’ most underdeveloped profession. 
This backwardness is due to many factors; outstanding among them 
is the inadequacy of our library school curricula. This defect is re- 
sponsible for the scarcity of competent library specialists, which in 
turn accounts for the fantastic backlog we have at our national and 
other Arabic and Middle Eastern collections, not to mention the gaps 
which exist in these collections. 


1 President Nasser’s first name is Jamal; his father’s name is CAbd al-Nàsir. 
He is rm throughout the Arab Fast as Jamal CAbd al-Nasir. In the West, 
however, he is known as Nasser and because of this we are forced to use Nasser 
and Jamal A Abd al-Nasir interchangeably. 

3 P. J. Vatikiotis, The Egyptian Army in Politics (Bloomington, Indiana: 
University of Indiana Press, 1961), p 

8 (New York, N.Y.: McGraw Zl Ze 1960). 

* ie, Banfi Murr. Mr. Vatikiotis seems to deliberately disregard the scholarly 
system of transliterating Arabic words which he transliterates throughout his 
book ‘instinctively’. 

5 Vatikiotis, OP. cit, p. 272. 
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2. The lack of proficiency in Arabic which exists among our Social 
Science specialists. Because of this inadequacy, our products in the 
Social Sciences are often inaccurate. Many a present-day work on 
the Middle East and the Arab East are by 'specialists' whose knowl- 
edge of Arabic ranges from unsatisfactory to nil. 


3. The speed with which works dealing with the Middle East are 
being produced. How different the state of our Middle Eastern 
scholarship would be if our Social Science specialists, or at least the 
serious ones among them, could say with Professor William H. 
McNeill: “This book was conceived in 1936, commenced in 1954, and 
completed in 1962.” 8 

Mr. Vatikiotis’ diagnosis of this scholarly indisposition is different; 
he says: 


“Prolific publishing in Cairo... makes it impossible for any one 
person to keep abreast of all that is being written on and about 
Nasser and his regime.” 9 


Here, Mr. Vatikiotis contradicts himself: on the one hand, he com- 
plains of the lack of information and states that what is available is 
"sloppy", and on the other hand he says that it is "prolific." What 
interests us more than Vatikiotis’ inconsistency, is the fact that, from 
a scholarly point of view, this latter statement is inexcusable. Further- 
more, it is factually incorrect: the literature on Nasser and his regime 
is certainly manageable. It emanates from two main regional sources, 
very different in character, and two distinct categories: 1. The lauda- 
tory class which depicts Nasser as the savior whose coming at about 
the end of each Hijra century has almost become a ‘Muslim dogma,’ 
and 2. The hostile class which almost depicts him as betraying Arabism 
and as being a criminal. 

The first category comes from Egypt and pro-Nasser factions in 
Arabic-speaking countries, the second comes from Syria and "Tunisia. 

It is true that some of the material is unscientific, but most of it, 
although partial to Nasser, is of tremendous importance to researchers 
and writers alike. The subject of this paper falls within the second 
category. We consider it an important if not an impartial statement of 
history. As such, it is indispensable as a work of reference in the field 
of contemporary Middle Eastern Studies. 

This work is entitled 4I-Musawwar yugaddim Jamal ‘Abd al- 
Nasir; it was prepared by Sami Muhammad, written by Jamal ‘Abd 


8 W. H McNeill, The Rise of the West (Chicago, Illinois: University of 


Chicago Press, 1963), Preface. 
9 Vatikiotis, Op. Co, p. 263. 
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al-Nasir himself, his father, his uncle, his camarades d'armes, and 
members of his first cabinet, edited by Nasim ‘Ammar, and published 
by Dër al-Hilàl, Cairo, U.A.R., August, 1957. 


II. CONTENTS oF THE VOLUME 


The book contains twenty articles dealing with Nasser's childhood 
and his scholastic, military, intellectual, and political development. The 
information given therein is derived from written records and recol- 
lections of the contributing writers: 


Dedication (by the editors) 

Who Is He? (by the editors) 

Who Am I? (by President Nasser) 

The Personality of Jamal ‘Abd al-Nàsir (by Anwar Sadat) 

Jamal as I Knew Him (by F. Abàzah, editor of Al-Musawwar) 

This is Banü Murr, Home of the President's Family 

A Man before the Age of Manhood 

He Learns the Principles of Revolution with School Subjects 

9. Students’ Leader during the 1935 Demonstrations 

IO. Barriers on the Way to the Military Academy 

11. Cadet in the Military Academy (by Brigadier Fawzi) 

12. Umbashi cadets: “Jimmy” and “Robinson” (by General ‘Am- 
mar) 

13. Under the Rhamnaceous Trees in Mangabad (by A. Sadat) 

14. Zaghlül: His Clandestine Name among the Free Officers (by 
Khalil Muhyi al-Din) 

15. A Student-Officer at the General Staff College (by M. Yüsuf) 

16, The War Leader in the Battle of Palestine (by Z. Muhyi al-Din) 

17. Leader of the Free Officers (by K. D. Husayn) 

18. Politician and Revolutionary: a new kind of leader (by A. H. 
al-Báqüri) 

19. His Private Correspondence: An Active Volcano of Revolution 

20. His Modest Life among his Family and Friends 


DN Chen d C Bon 


TII. Nasser’s OFFICIAL BIOGRAPHY 


I. In the “Dedication”, 10 Nasser is depicted as a man with a will 
that knows no bounds, a veritable ideal for all those who seek a new 
cause for which to live, the leader who grew up among the common 
people, and the flag bearer of a revolution which is going to eradicate 
injustice and give the nation freedom, strength and dignity. 


10 4l-Mugawwar Yugaddim Jamal CAbd al-Nasir, p. 7. 
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2. In "Who Is He?" 11 the editors lead the reader to associate Nasser 
with great historical] figures whom some Arab historians consider as 
upholders of democray and benefactors of the masses. The article 
poses such questions as: Does Nasser resemble Cromwell, Lincoln, 
or Washington? Is Nasser a dictator? etc. This short article simply 
poses the questions; it does not supply the answers. 


3. In "Who Am I?"12 President Nasser says: "I always glory in 
being a member of a poor family which grew up in Banü Murr, ... 
And I say this to be recorded officially that Nasser grew up in a 
poor family ... and I make a covenant with you that Nasser will con- 
tinue to be poor until his death in this land." 


4. In "The Personality of Jamal ‘Abd al-Nàsir," 13 by Anwar Sadat, 
the Egyptian Revolution emerges as a unique experience which is 
different from the Communist, Kemalist, Fascist, and Nazi Revolu- 
tions. Sadat says that, in the beginning, despite his popularity and the 
pressures exerted on him by his fellow revolutionaries, Nasser refused 
to be the head man, because all of the revolutionary officers were about 
the same age and had the same military rank. The writer states that 
it was Nasser's idea to install Naguib as President and that this is an 
indication of his selflessness and political maturity. 


5. “Jamal as I knew Him," 14 by Fikri Abazah, editor of the weekly 
al-Musawwar, reveals that Abazah had not met Nasser prior to the 
Revolution, because "this unusual young man is pious and of impec- 
cable morality while I, unfortunately, am the opposite of this." Abazah 
confesses to have seen Nasser "neither in a gathering nor at a party; 
neither at a political rally nor in a bar or a club.” The first meeting 
between the two men took place in Nasser's home and on his invitation. 

The portrait Abàzah paints of Nasser pictures him as a discreet 
planner with a precise sense of timing; he executes his plans by sur- 
prise; he is polite, courageous and, at heart, a political athlete. Abazah 
is cautious in his flattery. He tells Nasser that proof of his success 
will be given when two conditions have been met. First of all, when 
the National Council justifies its existence and earns the respect of 
the people by waging a battle for internal, social, and economic better- 
ment immediately upon winning the present struggle against the ene- 
mies of Egypt. And secondly, when some of the stringent measures 
which were taken in the early days of the Revolution have been revis- 
ed, modified, and relaxed. 


6. "This is Banü Murr, home of the President's Family" 15 portrays 
Bann Murr as a village located three kilometers northeast of Asyüt. 


18 Ibid., pp. 10-13. 
14 Ibid. pp. 14-17. 
16 Ibid. pp. 18-21. 
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There are a church, a monastery, and three mosques in the village, 
serving the spiritual needs of the community which is composed of 
about 3,500 Muslims and 1,500 Christians. 

Nasser's clan lives by agriculture; his grandfather, who made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, was interested in education and was instrumental 
in building a Qur°an academy in the village. ‘Abd al-Nasir, the Presi- 
dent’s father, was the first pupil in the newly established academy. 
Upon acquiring a good Quranic education, he was sent to a school 
in Alexandria from which he graduated, and got a job in the Alex- 
andria post office. He lived in Alexandria, where he married, and 
where his son, Jamal, was born on January 15, 1918 [sic]. 

Nasser’s portrait in this article reveals his humble origins as well as 

the enlightened, pious, and philanthropic character of his clan. 
7. “A Man before the Age of Manhood” 16 pictures Nasser as a small 
boy intensely interested in social justice and social welfare. It tells 
how young Nasser, while dining on a dish of meat, interrupted the 
traditional silence of the occasion to ask his father: “Daddy, why do 
we eat meat while the peasants and the shepherds who raise and graze 
the cattle do not eat meat?" The boy, according to this article, was 
always asking questions such as: "Why is he dressed while others are 
not? Why do some people eat while others are hungry?" etc. 

The father is pictured as a wise and loving patriarch who combines 
firmness with leniency, and who encourages his children to express 
themselves and to exert personal initiative. Nasser's father had only 
one reply to his son's socially inspired questions: “This is what they 
Te, the British] decreed.” 

In 1925-26, Nasser attended school in Cairo where he lived with 
his uncle, an employee of the Ministry of Religious Endowments. 
Nasser's mother died during this period. 

The article tells how young Nasser demonstrated with other students 

against the 1930 decree which abolished the Constitution. It describes 
how he led the demonstrations and was injured by a policeman's baton. 
His injury did not deter him from going on and shouting: "Down 
with imperialism ; long live Egypt.” 
8. “He Learns (the Principles of) Revolution with School Subjects” 17 
shows us Nasser as an extrovert. It poses the question: How did a 
quiet, introvert young man become a national extremist and a revo- 
lutionary ?" and replies: 

“Nasser became interested in politics at a very early age. His teach- 
ers and even the superintendent of his school noticed his revolutionary 
tendencies and counseled him to use moderation. But the young student 
was too involved in the struggle against imperialism to heed his teach- 
ers' advice." 


16 Ibid, pp. 22-23. 
17 Ibid, pp. 34-41. 
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School books were not all that Nasser read. One book in particular 
had an impact upon his thought. That book was Tawfiq al-Hakim’s 
‘Awdat al-R&h, in which the author quotes a British archeologist's 
favorable statement about the fallaheen, and the potential of modern 
Egypt. Nasser "reflected on this paragraph, analyzed what the French 
[sic!] archeologist meant, and found in it the explanation of his own 
feelings ... That paragraph led him to the study of the history of his 
country and his people and strengthened his hope to resurrect the 
Egyptian nation and mold it into a free, powerful, and dignified 
country." 

In addition to *4fwdat al-Rah, Nasser read Taha Husayn’s al-Ayyam 
as well as the biographies of strong men such as Napoleon, “Umar b. 
al-Khattab, Gandhi, Hannibal, Alexander the Great, Rousseau, and 
Voltaire. His wide reading earned him a place on the board of editors 
of the school newspaper. 

Voltaire, according to this article, influenced Nasser more than any 
other writer. Nasser was only seventeen when he published an article 
in the school paper entitled '"Voltaire, the Hero of Freedom." 

Nasser studied the conditions of the Egyptian worker and the 
Egyptian society; he searched for answers to questions such as: 
"Where is freedom? Where is the dignity of man?" 

And thus, when his school presented the play "Julius Caesar", 
Nasser was chosen to play the role of Caesar. This historical play, 
which he learned well, clarified for him the meaning of the word “free- 
dom" which was paramount in his thoughts! 


9. In “Students’ Leader in the Demonstrations of 1935," 18 Nasser 
is pictured as a “Revolutionary Volcano.” According to “Abd al- 
"Aziz al-Shurbaji, one of Nasser's classmates and now an attorney-at- 
law, Nasser was the delegate of the Executive Committee of Second- 
ary School Students who led the students’ demonstrations. When the 
British-led police tried to stop and disperse the demonstration by 
firing their muskets, Nasser cried: "We welcome your bullets; here 
are our chests, shoot if you wish or let us go." This short speech en- 
flamed the students who then broke loose through the police cordons. 
More than 10,000 students participated in that demonstration. The 
demonstration passed the old Shepherd's Hotel where a group of 
British officers had gathered, Nasser, upon seeing the officers, shout- 
ed: "Down with England." The British officers fired, and Nasser 
was hit by a bullet; he refused to be taken to a hospital and proceeded 
at the head of the demonstration. 

Nasser was persecuted by his school board because of his revolu- 
tionary and nationalistic tendencies but he triumphed over persecution. 
He passed his final examinations with Superior Standing. 


18 Ibid, pp. 42-40. 
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IO. In “Barriers on the Way to the Military Academy," 19 Nasser is 
depicted as a member of the working class whose humble origin and 
revolutionary past barred him from entering the Academy when he 
first sought to enter it. So in October of 1936, he registered in the 
School of Law of Alexandria University. But in 1937, the Military 
Academy became desperate for students; Nasser applied again and 
was accepted. 


II. "A, Cadet in the Military Academy" 20 describes Nasser's career 
in the Egyptian Military Academy, which began in March of 1937. 
He was, like all cadets, on probation during the first five months. His 
diligence in his studies earned him high grades as well as the position 
of cadet commander. 

As an upperclassman, Nasser was the mentor of the 2nd class 
cadet, ‘Abd al-Hakim ‘Amir?! (now commander-in-chief of the 
U.A.R. Armed Forces and Deputy President of the Republic) who 
had joined the Academy in 1938. 

Nasser was graduated (with an average grade of 71%, which is 
considered “very good") 2? as a 2nd Lieutenant, Infantry, in July 
of 1938. He served in different army units in different parts of the 
country as well as in the Sudan, He was promoted Captain (Yüzbàshi) 
in September of 1942 and was transferred to the Military Academy 
as instructor. Nasser was a well-liked instructor, and this accounts for 
the favorable response he received from the Officers Corps when he 
launched the Revolution of 1952. 


12. In “Umbashi Cadets: Jimmy and Robinson” 28 General A. H. 
*Abd al-Wahid, former director of the Military Academy, recollects: 
“The cadets were divided into sections. One of these sections had two 
famous cadets: Jimmy and Robinson." Jimmy was the nickname of 
Nasser; Robinson was that of Amer. 


19 Ibid. pp. 50-51. 

20 Ibid, pp. 52-55. 

21 As in the case of ‘Nasser’, CAbd al-Hakim's is the man’s first name while 
CAmir is that of “Abd al-Hakim’s father; Amer is the name by which the Deputy 
President of Egypt is known in the West and this is the reason for which, in 
this paper, Abd al-Hakim Amir is hereafter written "Amer." 

22 Contrary to what certain Social Science specialists think (see Sydney N. 
Fisher in The Middle East Journal [Washington, D. C.: The Middle East In- 
stitute] XIX, 3 [Summer, 1965], 364) a college grade of 71% by Arabic stand- 
ards is not ‘C’. ‘C’, by our U.S. standards, is equivalent to a 50% grade at Arab 
colleges and institutions Le higher learning. Therefore, Nasser's final grade at 
the Military Academy, 71%, is equivalent to ‘A’. This ‘A’ average is further 
supported by the records of the Academy where, because of his being one of 
the top students of his class, Nasser was promoted to ?Umbáshi Talib, a promo- 
tion earned only by a few top cadets in each class Furthermore, Nasser's tran- 
script shows that his grades were 72% in Civilian Administration, 95% in Mili- 
tary Administration, 68% in Military History, and 81% in Mathematics and 
Natural Sciences By Arabic educational standards, this is a cwm laude tran- 
script. 

sé Al-Musawwar Yugaddim Jamal CAbd. al-Napir, pp. 56-59. 
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Nasser and Amer competed for the library's books, for both of 
them were bookworms, and both were interested in reading about the 
leaders of thought in East and West. Amer called Nasser "Jimmy" 
because his first name is Jamal; Nasser called Amer "Robinson" be- 
cause Amer always loved travel and speculation and believed that noth- 
ing was impossible. “Amer, in this respect, was like Robinson Crusoe, 
the hero of the well-known story !" 

General ‘Abd al-Wahid gives a flattering testimony of excellence 
to his brilliant students, Nasser and Amer. He tells how the two 
officers met again in Khartum and renewed their old friendship. They 
were both captains when they enrolled in the General Staff College 
in 1948. After graduation they returned to the armed forces “to lead 
together the Revolution which delivered the people from imperialism, 
tyranny, and corruption." 


13. In “Under the Rhamnaceous Trees in Mangabad,“24 Anwar 
Sadat relates the circumstances of his first meeting with Nasser. 
Sadat’s narrative shows Nasser as a considerate colleague, a sincere 
friend, a competent instructor, a man of tremendous perseverance, a 
planner of great ability, and a leader of impressive foresight. 


14. "Zaghlül: His Clandestine Name among the Free Officers” 28 
depicts Nasser as a talented organizer and conspirator who shared the 
feelings of his colleagues and co-revolutionaries. In addition to that, 
the article seems to be aimed mainly at depicting its writer’s role in 
the Revolution. 


15. “A Student-Officer at the General Staff College” 26 depicts Nas- 
ser as a brilliant officer whose learning and talent earned him a place 
on the benches of that rarified Egyptian institution. The writer stresses 
Nasser’s ability, his dislike for the British, and his competence as an 
instructor at the Military Academy, a post he occupied after gradu- 
ation from the General Staff College. 


16. In “The War Leader in the Battle of Palestine" 27 Nasser is 
said to have been the chief-of-staff of the Egyptian forces in ‘Iraq 
al-Munshiyah. His forces were besieged by the Israelis who bombarded 
the Egyptians with heavy artillery for 24 hours. Nasser called on the 
Egyptian artillery in Fàlüja, 12 kilometers behind Munshiyah, and 
asked its commander to open fire on the Israelis who had occupied 
parts of Nasser’s positions. The Falija commander feared that his 
artillery might hit Nasser’s forces, but Nasser insisted despite the risk 
to his life and the lives of his troops, and an artillery barrage was fired. 
Nasser then managed to regroup his forces and launch a counterattack 


24 Ibid., pp. 60-61. 
25 Ibid., pp. 62-65. 
38 Ibid., pp. 66-67. 
27 Ibid., pp. 68-69. 
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that resulted in the recapture of the positions which the Israelis had 
occupied. These war feats, the article concludes, reveal Nasser as the 
great military leader that he is. 


17. "Leader of the Free Officers":?8 This article is the most com- 
prehensive one in the book; it runs to four pages of text and six 
pages of photos. 

Kamil al-Din Husayn tells of conversations between himself, then 
a member of the Egyptian Commandos (dën)! in Palestine, and 
his commander, the late Ahmad ‘Abd al-*Aziz. Only a few days before 
he fell in battle, ‘Abd al-“Aziz impressed upon Husayn the fact that 
the battleground of Holy War (Jihéd) was not Palestine but Egypt 
itself. 

Husayn met Nasser in 1949. They were both members of the Free 
Officers Organization which, according to Husayn, began in 1942 
as a result of the events of the infamous day of the 4th of February, 
1942. The Free Officers Organization was not the only organization 
of its kind. There was a second organization 29 whose members were 
officers as dissatisfied with Egyptian National Affairs as those who 
were the backbone of the O.F.O. Nasser tried to merge the two organi- 
zations into a single revolutionary movement but found that the 
palace (ie. Faroug’s regime) had already infiltrated the rival organi- 
zation. Nasser then proceeded to organize the Free Officers and to 
carefully plan the Revolution. 

In September of 1947, at the height of the Arab-Zionist struggle, 
Nasser and his Free Officers decided to join the Arab resistance forces 
in Palestine. He met with Hajj Amin al-Husayni in his house in the 
Zaytiin quarter of Cairo and offered his services. Husayni thanked 
Nasser but did not commit himself to accepting his offer. Later, Nasser 
returned to see Husayni, who informed him that the government of 
Nugrashi Pasha did not approve the idea of Egyptian regular officers 
participating in the conflict. 

The Free Officers were unhappy with Husayni’s statement. So in 
March of 1948, K.-D. Husayn and a number of his officer-colleagues 
asked to be placed in the reserve. Their request was granted and they 
became free to join the irregular Arab resistance forces fighting in 
Palestine. They did so as members of the commandos under Ahmad 
*Abd al-SAziz. K.-D, Husayn commanded the artillery. 

The irregular Egyptian commandos fought bravely; they inflicted 
losses upon the Israelis and disrupted their communications lines 
between Khan Yünis, Bir Sab‘, Al-Khalil, Bayt Lahm and other 
Zionist settlements. Several Egyptian volunteer officers fell in battle. 

May 15, 1948, marks the date of Arab armed intervention in Pales- 
tine. Nasser’s division became engaged in the conflict—Nasser, at that 


38 Ibid., 70-79. 
29 Unidentified. 
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time, was “General Staff (?)" (wakdna Jamal arkén karb al-katibat 
(sic!) al-mushdt al-sddisa). He and Amer used to meet secretly in 
the trenches to discuss the "corruption that became apparent every- 
where." Nasser busied himself with recruiting the good elements among 
the dissatisfied officers’ corps into the Organization of free Officers. 

March 6, 1949: Nasser returned from the front and was transferred 
to Ismá"iliyah. 

May 25, 1949: Nasser went on vacation to Cairo. There he was 
brought before Ibrahim *Abd al-Hadi Pasha, then Prime Minister, 
for questioning. Ámer called a meeting of the Free Officers to con- 
sult with them on the fate of Nasser and the Revolution ... just in 
case. But Nasser returned and reported on the questioning session: he 
had made fun of the Prime Minister. 

A five-year revolutionary plan was devised. Circulars signed “The 
Free Officers" began to appear. These circulars were distributed by 
Nasser, Amer, Zakariya Muhiy al-Din, ‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi, 
Husayn al-Shafi, Husayn Ibrahim, Tharwat ‘Ukashah, Mujdi 
Husayn, Ibrahim al-Tahawi, and Mr. Husayn, the contributor of this 
article. 

King Farouq became alarmed. He decided to bring the country 
under the tight control of loyal royalist elements. On July 15, 1952, 
the Executive Board of the Officers’ Club in Cairo, which included 
several Free Officers, was ordered to be dismissed. On the 18th of 
July, 1952, a meeting took place during which the Free Officers under 
Nasser devised a plan to assassinate all Egyptian traitors on July 20. 
This plan was abandoned a day later, because “the Free Officers 
knew that eliminating individuals does not change things. They also 
disliked the shedding of blood." 

July 22, 1952: A meeting took place in the house of Khalid Muhiy 
al-Din, The Revolutionary plan was to be executed the next day, 
July 23, and Zakariya Muhiy al-Din was put in charge of military 
operations. 

july 23, 1952: The Revolution won the day. Egypt was freed "from 
imperialism,” 


18. “Politician and Revolutionary: a New Kind of Leader” 30 is a 
polemical article contributed by Ahmad Hasan al-Baqiiri, Minister of 
Religious Endowments and a learned Imim. Bäqūrī argues the great 
merits of Nasser as a politician and as a reformer, 


19. “His Private Correspondence: an Active Volcano of Revolution” 81 
contains quotations from letters Nasser wrote in: 
n.i: to a friend who had failed his secondary school 
examination; 


30 Al-Musawwor Yugaddim Jamal ‘Abd ol Nä, pp. 80-83. 
81 Ibid, pp. 84-87. 
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1938: which describes Nasser's feelings about his work as 
an officer in the army; 


1941: about British tyranny; 
April 1941: to a friend who was not diligent in his studies; 
July 1941: about his superior officers in Khartum; 
August 1941: on the same subject; and 
February 1942: on British tyranny 
n.d.: on the same subject. 
These quotations are intended to show Nasser as a nationalist and a 
revolutionary who is totally involved in his people’s struggle for in- 
dependence. In addition to that, Nasser is depicted as a man of sound 
and pious character, 
20. “His Humble Life among His Family and Friends” 82 is an ar- 
ticle intended to show Nasser as a good son and a good family man. 
He is devoted to his parents who are equally attached to him; he is 
just as devoted to his wife and children. 98 


State University of New York, Kaar I. H. SEMAAN 
Binghamton 


33 Ibid., pp. 88-98. 

33 This volume, which contains appr. fifty photographs which for lack of 
space could not be described here, is available on Inter-library loan from the 
Libraries of State University of New York at Binghamton, N.Y. 13901. 
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Bibliographie zum Erziehungs- und Bildungswesen in den Ländern des mus- 
limischen Orients. Deutsches Orient-Institut (Deutsche Orient-Stiftung), 
Hamburg, 1967. vi plus 52 pp. DM 13. 


This paperback, a mimeographed bibliography, lists a number of 
books, monographs, and brochures dealing with education in the Mus- 
lim countries of Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, Egypt, Sudan, 
Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, [the former colony of] 
Aden, Kuwayt, Bahrain, Qatar, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, and Pak- 
istan. Each country is treated separately in a section; none of the 
sections has an introduction and the bibliography is not annotated. 

This publication is useful as a simple bibliographical tool, although 
it is by no means a complete list either from a historical or from a 
professional point of view. As its “Vorbemerkung” indicates (though 
without spelling it out clearly), this bibliography may have been pro- 
duced to satisfy the desire of the Deutsches Orient-Institut to share 
with students and researchers its bibliographical knowledge about edu- 
cation in Muslim countries. The knowledge the Institute shares through 
this publication is derived from encyclopedias, books, periodicals, and 
brochures available to the Institute. 

The Institute's intention is commendable, although the result is a 
rather short list of titles which excludes major works in traditional 
Muslim education (cf. such works as those mentioned in our article in 
The Muslim World, LVI, 3 [July, 1966] 188-198), a huge number 
of important modern works in education (cf. for example “Alam al- 
Maktabat, organ of the U.A.R. Library Association, which lists 
monthly all newly published educational literature in Egypt), and 
practically all great educational journals which are periodically issued 
by ministries of education and teacher training colleges and universities 
in a number of Muslim countries. 

As an example of the extent of the shortcomings of this Biblio- 
graphie, this reviewer checked the listings under "Jordanien" 
(pp. 30-31), a small and relatively poor Muslim country, with books 
and monographs on ‘Education in Jordan’ he owns: in addition to 
the nine items listed in the Bibliographie under review, he found 
the following books and monographs which do not appear in the 
Bibliographie: Mu?tamar al-Tawtya al-Tarbawiya (Amman, 1966), 
Minhaj al-Lugha al-‘Arabiya (1965), Mwtamar Tadris al-“Ulam 
(Amman, 1961), Minhaj al-Ta*lm al-Sinat (1965), — al-Tarbiya 
al-Riyädīya (1965), — al-Tarbiya al-Finniya (1965), — — al-Lugha 
al-Ingliztya (1965), — al-Tarbtya al-Diniya (1965), — al-Ijtimatyat 
(1965), — al-‘Ulam al-Manziliya (1965), — al-Ta‘lim al-Tijàri 
(1965), — al-Ta‘lim al-Zird*i (1965), — al-*Ulüm al-*Amma (1965), 
— al-Riyddiydt (1965), Developing Jordan (Section on Education) 
(1965), a larger number of statistical abstracts and volumes, and a large 
number of mimeographed laws and reports. Checking the Biblio- 
graphie's listings on. Jordan with this reviewer's owns cards showed a 
discrepancy too great to be listed in this brief review. These books and 
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monographs, as can be seen readily, are essential for the study of edu- 
cation in Jordan. 

Needless to say, the shortcomings of the publication under review 
are much greater in relation to countries with old, great, and still 
growing educational systems such as the Egyptian, Iranian, Pakistani 
and Turkish educational systems. 

In conclusion, we hope that future bibliographical publications 
emanating from the Deutsches Orient-Institut will not only be much 
more comprehensive than the publication under review but also an- 
notated and divided into sections with brief but scholarly introductions. 


State University of New York Koap I. H. SEMAAN 
Binghamton, New York 


Land Policy in Colonial Algeria: The Origins of the Rural Public Domain. By 
John Ruedy. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1967. pp. vii-xiii, 115. $3.50. 


Land Policy in Colonial Algeria was published under the auspices 
of the Near Eastern Center of the University of California, Los Ange- 
les. It is a book that will be welcomed by students of the Maghrib. 
Although the topic studied is rather limited to the study of the origins 
of the rural public domain between 1830 and 1851, it suggests a great 
deal more. It goes a long way, for example, in presenting basic in- 
formation about the roots of Algerian nationalism and of certain 
economic problems in this North African country. 

Above all, Mr, Ruedy's book is a work of basic research on a limited 
but very important chapter of the history of colonial Algeria and of 
the history of French colonialism. It is a chapter that has been over- 
looked or superficially treated. Even authorities of Ch-A. Julien's 
stature have written very little about how the public domain was con- 
stituted and how this affected natives. This may seem rather surprising 
because Mr. Julien has never hesitated to criticize colonial excesses. 
In any case, Ruedy’s short study fills a void. 

Land Policy in Colonial Algeria may very well become a model for 
dissertations and other projects of basic research on the Maghrib. It 
is well organized and carefully researched. It suggests something about 
the richness of the available documentation. Finally, it presents many 
interesting theses or at least restates old ones with new vitality. Ruedy 
clearly argues that colonization was carried out for the benefit of 
European settlers and restates the old adage about how Paris gave 
orders while Algiers refused the same, To the bitter end, and in spite 
of numerous idealistic plans to improve the lot of Muslims in Algeria, 
the French never solved these problems. 

A few editorial mistakes were unfortunately committed in this book. 
Among these, the most important involve the use of French words in 
the English text without setting these words apart. “Sommiers” and 
"acquéreurs," for example, are used this way. Other mistakes are made 
in reproducing French. "Régime," for example, is spelled “régime” 
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(p. 15) and "terre labourable at rochers" appears instead of “terre 
labourable et rochers." The author was also inconsistent in his use of 
capitalization (see p. 48, for example). Finally, he could have used 
the Algerian Archives at Aix-en-Provence in 1964, at least on a sam- 
pling basis. The author of the review did. Land Policy im Colonial 
Algeria should, nevertheless, be highly recommended as it is informa- 
tive and enjoyable. 


University of Georgia ALF ANDREW Heccoy 
Athens, Georgia 


National Development and Local Reform: Political Participation in Morocco, 
Tunisia and Pakistan. By Douglas E. Ashford. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1967. 439 pp. $10.00. 


The title of this book, National Development and Local Reform: 
Political Participation in Morocco, Tunisia and Pakistan, gives a full 
description of the author's purpose. It is an effective use of the com- 
parative approach which seeks to understand and to describe the prob- 
lems of new nations at the level at which individuals meet their 
national governments. It is also an attempt to present both emotional 
and rational reactions of ordinary citizens to the acts of their respective 
central authorities. 

By and large, Ashford is successful in presenting the idea that 
emotional and rational reactions and knowledge interact. How hard a 
government pushes to teach its citizens rational thought about their 
environment varies. In Morocco, for example, the state is slow because 
the monarchy needs emotional and religious supports. But national 
development in all countries studied requires a move from the realm 
of emotions to that of decisions based on known facts. Education, 
however, cannot be developed too quickly. Jobs must be created for 
people who are trained at a rate roughly equivalent to educational ad- 
vances. Planned reforms in various public sectors must be carefully 
coordinated. 

Mr. Ashford's excellent argument is unfortunately couched in a 
great deal of social science jargon. This use of jargon is unnecessary 
and the author himself often gives alternatives to such expressions as 
“developmental process" which are in better English (see p. 132). 
Other specialized combinations of words carry meanings that can not 
be stated as concisely as the jargon used. But even painful sentences 
such as the one given below can be translated into literary English. 
The sample sentence taken from page 302 reads: "Thus the affective 
dimension of developmental change soon shades into increased under- 
standing and improved evaluative capacities, which are the origin of 
the cognitive dimension." This thought might be better described as 
follows: “Thus peoples’ emotions towards development are changed 
when they try to understand their environment, and this brings real 
knowledge." 
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Finally, this comparative study suggests two problems. First, the 
author has difficulty in presenting information about the country he 
knows best. Although his earlier book was about Morocco, his treat- 
ment of the historical background of the Moroccan Commune is 
skimpy. But his presentation of the origins and development of the 
Tunisian Council is excellent. When he turns to Pakistan, an area 
that he knew even less about when he began work on National Devel- 
opmeni and Local Reform, he brings in a mass of relevant details. 
Second, his book, but particularly the chapter on local administrative 
structures (Ch. 2, 3 and 4), reflect the nature of the author's documen- 
tation. There is apparently a great deal more information available on 
Pakistan than on Morocco and Tunisia, 

National Development and Local Reform presents much information 
of interest about developing nations. While the author hopes policy 
makers can use his findings, his prose makes this difficult. 


University of Georgia Arr ANDREW Heccoy 
Athens, Georgia 


Morocco. By Nevill Barbour. London: Thames and Hudson, Ltd, 1965. 223 pp. 
Illus, bibl, appds., index. 


In the preface of Morocco, Nevill Barbour noted that since 1904 
most of the works on the kingdom have been written in French. There 
has been a lack of books available to the English or American reader. 
Few have attempted to present Morocco’s present position in the world 
as a product of her long and complex development. Barbour's presen- 
tation of modern Morocco fills that void and does so in a scholarly, 
coherent, and readable style; his treatment of the transition from the 
ancient to the modern world for an Islamic nation deserves praise. 
Considering that the author covers the entire history of Morocco in 
only 223 pages the comprehensiveness is surprising. 

Other aspects of this work give it special value. Barbour presents 
a detailed picture of the geography of Morocco. This survey adds a 
great deal to the full understanding of the kingdom. He has also select- 
ed many excellent illustrations which depict both the ancient and the 
modern aspects of the state and has included a very brief but excellent 
bibliography for those who wish to pursue more technical aspects of 
Morocco’s evolution. One of the most useful sections is the valuable 
“Who’s Who” in the present-day Moroccan government. This brief 
directory informs the reader who occupies what major post within the 
Sultan's government. 

The work, then, is excellent, but there are a few weak areas. Be- 
cause this is a survey a great deal of material necessarily must be 
covered in a short space. Interesting and specific information was 
omitted. Barbour’s treatment of the French annexation of Morocco 
in 1912, for example, was too lightly touched. The author should have 
mentioned the work of the French imperialists who made the take- 
over possible. Another weakness is the lack of footnotes, even in cases 
of direct quotations. 
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Despite these weaknesses and the skimpy treatment of certain 
periods, Barbour's Morocco is an excellent survey. It sheds much 
light on the complex development of the kingdom and shows that 
present-day Morocco is a product of her long past. 


University of Georgia James J. Cooxz 
Athens, Georgia 


American Interests in Syria: 1800-r90r. By A. L. Tibawi New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1966. 333 pp. $10.10. 


This study, a companion to British Interests in Palestine: 1800-1901 
(1961), deals primarily with the influence of Congregational and Pres- 
byterian missionaries from America upon education, literary work, 
and religion in what now is Lebanon, Syria, and Israel. Declaring an 
intent not to vindicate or condemn the missionaries, the author sets 
forth much new information by drawing upon many neglected manu- 
script sources in the United States, Europe, and the Near East. He 
has included use of the important missionary archives of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, which operated in 
Syria until 1870, and of the Presbyterian Board of Missions, the suc- 
cessor organization to the American Board in Syria after 1870. A 
result is the most carefully researched and comprehensive treatment 
to date of nineteenth-century American relations with Ottoman Syria. 

The theme of this work is that a sectarianism and kind of spiritual 
arrogance on the part of the missionaries prevented them from reform- 
ing the eastern churches and led in a region of already splintered 
Christianity to the beginning of an additional and Protestant institution 
which numbered possibly 5,000 members by rgoo. The new group 
added little of value to Christianity in Syria and furthermore dis- 
criminated against its native personnel. The missionaries’ main contri- 
bution came through the continuous use of Arabic in a network of 
village and high schools established to advance evangelism. Aided by 
a press which printed religious material and widely-used texts upon 
such various subjects as rhetoric, geography, and algebra, the American 
educational system had a place both in promoting Arab culture and 
transmitting Westernism. The author argues—perhaps too strongly— 
against an often-repeated notion by stating that there is “no evidence 
that the press had been an instrument in reviving a "largely forgotten' 
or a ‘rapidly vanishing’ Arabic heritage... This is not to detract from 
its service, but to give it its true place in the history of American 
religious endeavor in Syria.” The one school of higher learning found- 
ed by evangelicals from America yet organically independent of the 
mission, the Syrian Protestant College (now the American University 
of Beirut), had a valuable cultural role but did little to supply pastors 
or other aid to the Presbyterian mission. 

A strength of A. L. Tibawi’s book is the putting of the American 
mission in the contexts of New England influence upon its origin, 
the ecclesiastical structures of Syria, political and diplomatic situations, 
competition with European Roman Catholic and Protestant missions, 
and Arab society in general. 
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A weakness is the rather artificial terminal date for the study of 
Igor. Political interaction with the Presbyterian mission in Syria, a 
matter which the author notes was of increasing import in the 1880s 
and 1890s, did not reach an apex until the first large stirrings of 
Arab nationalism during the time of the dissolution of the Ottoman 
Empire in the First World War period. Missionaries then had a 
major part in bringing about the American-led King-Crane Commis- 
sion and its recommendation for a United States mandate over Syria. 
Also, the American Protestant movement did not become quite ob- 
viously disunited until around 1920. At that time increasing secular 
influence upon the Syrian Protestant College was symbolized by its 
name change to the American University of Beirut and by its participa- 
tion in the new Near East College Association. And mission-nurtured 
relief activities by the 1920s were coming more under the control of 
philanthropists than churchmen. The logic of a calendar century 
apparently aborted writing on nineteenth-century waves which crested 
in the second and third decades of the twentieth century. 

Another difficulty—possibly caused by the absorption of the author 
with manuscript sources—is the slighting or avoidance of some help- 
ful secondary materials. If he had used the latest publications of Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette, which have put America's vigorous Protestant 
expansion in historical and global perspective, he might have softened 
some interpretations which view the missionaries from today's stand- 
ards of ecumenicism and intercultural understanding. An omission 
was reference to John A. DeNovo's recent book, the broadest work 
yet by a professional historian on American relations with the eastern 
Mediterranean during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

None of these problems seriously detracts, however, from a product 
of first-rate scholarship using Arabic and English records with finesse 
and a welcome addition to the growing historiography on American 
relations with the Near East. 


Malone College Josera L. GRABILL 
Canton, Ohio 


Political Parties In Lebanon. By Michael W, Suleiman. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1967. 326 pp. $7.50. 


In the abstract, no political system can be properly understood or 
analyzed. This statement is particularly true in the case of the political 
parties in Lebanon whose historical experience and present-day struc- 
ture are unique. The mosaic structure of Lebanese society faithfully 
reflected in its party system, the distinctive regionalism—-Maronite 
majority in the northern and middle sections of Mt. Lebanon, Muslims 
in the south and also the majority among city-dwellers—, the confes- 
sional system composed of fifteen ethnic and religious groups, have 
rendered the study of Lebanese politics an attempt to unscramble the 
scrambled egg. Historical, religious, political, ethnic, and socio- 
economic factors as well as institutional factors—proportional repre- 
sentation on the sectarian basis—have tended to perpetuate the divi- 
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sions. In the Lebanese 'pot' it seems nothing melts; if anything, the 
properties of the elements seem to take on more distinct characteris- 
tics with time. The process of modernization, urbanization and trade 
and industry, essential to that 'equator' of all unequals, economic 
development, have not yet broken down the barriers between the sever- 
al Lebanese confessions. 

From this brief introduction, it would appear that one ought to 
welcome Professor Suleiman's work in the hope of having some light 
shed on an already complicated and confused situation, In the first 
chapter entitled “Historical Background and the Present Setting" the 
author attempts to reconstruct the historical and societal factors that 
have contributed to the rise and continuation of sectarianism in Leba- 
nese politics. In this pursuit, he sketches Lebanon's earliest history, 
Christian and Druze settlement, rivalry or cooperation between the 
two, the advent of Islam and its influence, nationalism, the rise of 
Nasser, family structure and mores, education, the economy, the press, 
religious diversity, and various other aspects of Lebanese society— 
all this in the short span of one chapter, fifty-six pages. As a result, 
there are numerous superficial statements and hasty conclusions. For 
instance, the author makes the claim that there exists no such thing 
as Lebanese nationalism (p. 1). I£ what is meant by this statement is 
that there is no Lebanese nationalism cutting across sectarian and eth- 
nic lines, then the statement has some validity; however, he stresses 
the nationalist aspect of the Kata*eb, Phalanges Libanaises, an obvious 
example of Lebanese nationalism (pp. 242-44). 

The author, a Palestinian Christian in origin, displays an over- 
sensitivity to Christian-Muslim relations in Lebanon and, indeed, 
throughout the Middle East. At one point, he overdramatizes the 
issue with the admonition that the massacres of 1860, committed by 
the Druze “could happen again” (p. 12). Of President Nasser he 
states, “The Egyptian hero was viewed by most Moslem Arabs as 
the saviour of Islam and its protector from the Christian West” 
(p. 25). Of Arab nationalism the author concludes that “Western con- 
tempt for the Arabs and their ways of life generated in the Arab 
people a feeling of hurt pride... Arab nationalism was the outcome" 
(p. 14). While xenophobia is an element of contemporary Arab 
nationalism, it was not the prime mover, nor was it the reason for its 
rise. Furthermore, to call Nasser, the most important leader and 
spokesman for socialism in the Middle East, “saviour of Islam” is 
not only misleading but fallacious. Professor Suleiman's discussion of 
the rise and development of the Communist party in Lebanon is ade- 
quate. His identification of the major leaders of the Communist as 
well as other parties, and his discussion of the various types of ideo- 
logical trends are a contribution. On these topics, the literature in 
English is almost non-existent. His treatment of the Syrian Social 
Nationalist Party is informative. However, the translation of the word 
att, title of the late leader Antun Sa'adeh, as der Führer (pp. 65, 
III, 213, 235) is at best questionable and at worst ill-chosen. The 
word gaim is commonly used by other ‘notables’ and ‘personalities’ in 
Lebanon and elsewhere in the Arab World without the odious con- 
notation that the term der Führer immediately generates. 
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On one occasion, Mr. Suleiman indicates that the Ba*th party in 
1961 supported the secession of Syria from the United Arab Republic 
(p. 151). For historical accuracy, it should be stated that only the 
Akram Hourani faction within the Ba‘th supported the secession 
while the majority of the party led by Aflaq condemned it. Salah al- 
Din al-Bitar supported it, then changed his mind. In the discussion 
of the Arab Nationalist Movement, Harakat al-Qawmiyun al-“Arab, 
the author overstresses the influence of Sati’ al-Husari and gives the 
distinct impression that al-Husari is one of its leaders, Al-Husari is 
neither a member nor a leader of this movement. His influence derives 
from being a ‘spiritual father’ to many modern Arab nationalists, 
regardless of affiliation. In one place the author states that “El-Husari 
and Arab nationalists generally have advocated unity in any form and 
under any Arab country’s leadership” (p. 164); while in other places 
he says that the ANM “follows the leadership” of Nasser (pp. 157, 
166, 167) which contradicts his earlier statement. On several occasions 
he states that the ANM makes no differentiation between Jews and 
Zionists, “Claiming that all Jews are enemies of the Arabs” (p. 160). 
To support this impression, he uses as evidence a work published in 
1958 by two extremely bitter writers who are by no means represent- 
ative of the entire movement. 

The discussion of the Armenian parties in the chapter on “Reli- 
gious and Ethnic Organizations” is interesting and informative for it 
brings to light facts which have not hitherto been seriously considered 
or widely known about this aspect of Lebanese politics, The discussion 
of the Muslim groups and parties, however, is curious and gives the 
impression of a veiled anti-Muslim bias on the part of the author. He 
writes, "When Moslem groups in Lebanon deny the existence of 
something called a ‘Lebanese nation,’ it is not because they believe in 
Arab nationalism, but rather because they consider Lebanon part of 
the Moslem umma ... Arab unity is advocated—but only because the 
Arabs are predominantly Moslem and because their unity constitutes 
a step towards the desired end of Moslem unity, Israel and imperialism 
are to be fought ... because they are non-Moslem ... Jihad, a holy 
war, must, therefore, be declared to crush the infidels—because that 
is what Islam teaches” (p. 174). Such statements are found elsewhere 
in the book. No one even remotely familiar with the history and rise 
of Arab nationalism in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries will fail 
to realize that the author is at best misguided and at worst uninformed 
of the simple facts of Arab nationalism and indeed Lebanon’s history 
during this period. 

As a source of facts—though even these are often distorted—on the 
Lebanese political parties, the volume is of some value in view of the 
paucity of sources in English. Analytically as well as stylistically, 
however, it leaves much to be desired. Before publication, it should 
have undergone extensive editing. The transliteration is confusing and 
does not follow a systematic pattern. The spelling of Arabic names is 
inconsistent; e.g., Fayez Sayegh (p. 95) is spelled with an 'i' for the 
‘e’ in both first and last names (p. 116). A. Mukaiber (pp. xoo, ror) 
is spelled A. Mokheiber (p. 261) then A. Mukheiber (p. 266) then 
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back to the first spelling (p. 324). The last section of the book on 
the role and function of politica! parties in Lebanon is first-rate. 
Oddly enough, the sources for this chapter are almost entirely in 
English. 


Smith College Kamen S. ABU-]ABER 
Northampton, Mass. 


The Arab Bath Socialist Party: History, Ideology and Organisation By 
ies $6 Abu-Jaber. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1966. 
218 pp. $6.50. 


At a time when the world book market is being inundated with a 
rash of emotional, anti-intellectual material about the Arab world, 
Professor Abu-Jaber’s book on the Arab Ba‘th Socialist Party comes 
as a welcome relief. Professor Abu-Jaber, now of the political science 
department of Smith College, is an Arab by birth and an American 
by education. These two dimensions have given him a remarkable 
ability to apply the techniques of western scholarship and interview- 
ing procedures to his knowledge of the Arab world, its language, and 
its political problems. His careful and systematic analysis of the Ba*th 
party viewed within the perspective of post-war Syrian history as well 
as the studious attention given to the party ideology in all its rami- 
fications, offers the reader the fullest picture yet available of how the 
Ba*th has influenced the Arab mind and heart since its founding by 
Michel Aflaq and Salah al-Din al-Bitar in the early forties. 

The emergence of two other excellent books during the past two 
years, books which Professor Abu-Jaber was not aware of as he wrote, 
has not jeopardized his effort. Patrick Seale, in The Struggle for 
Syria, takes us only up to 1957 while he describes the broader Syrian 
political picture. Malcolm Kerr, in The Arab Cold War (1958-1967), 
covers much of the same ground as far as the U.A.R. merger is con- 
cerned but he spends much more time discussing Nasser and Egypt. 
In fact, Abu-Jaber's analysis of the reasons why the U.A.R. merger 
failed (pp. 79-80) is one of the high points of his book. His argument 
about the very different natures of Syrian and Egyptian society and 
politics hits at the core of Arab difficulties in general so pertinent to 
the Middle East crisis of 1967. 

Two other points that may be helpful to the lay reader—and this 
can be easily read and appreciated by the non-specialist—are Abu- 
Jaber's analysis of the relation of the civil to the military in the Syrian 
Ba*th governments including the comments explaining why the Ba*th 
military wing is Leftist rather than Rightist as most military regimes 
are in the West; and also his discussion (pp. 98-99) of the Ba*thist 
principle, initiated by Aflaq, that there should not be ideology in ab- 
straction but rather in response to the specific situation in which the 
Arabs find themselves. 

On this latter point a good section is developed on the whole matter 
of Arab socialism, its differences with European socialism as well as 
with communism. These points, so often confused by most European 
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and American commentators of the past decade, are, in many respects, 
the most important contributions of the book. Furthermore, Abu-Jaber 
takes great pains to criticize those who have insisted that the Ba*th 
radical revolutionary program necessarily means violence. It is at 
places such as these that the author's personal interviews with Ba*th 
leaders and his access to the only complete set of the journal al-Ba*th 
bas proved quite significant. Also, his discussion of the difference 
between the concepts thawra and imgilab (p. 131) must also be added 
as a clarifying point of considerable worth in the overall discussion. 

The value of this book lies in the fact that the author takes facts 
and personalities as they are, presents them to his reader and draws 
impartial and constructive evaluations from them, He does not try 
to rewrite or reinterpret history as others so often seem to do. Hence, 
we learn from and appreciate his efforts in this presentation. 


Center for the Study of World Religions SPENCER LAVAN 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Arabic Language Handbook. By Mary Catherine Bateson. Washington, D C: 
Center for Applied Linguistics, 1967. pp xv plus 125 and a map. $3.00. 


This is the third in a series of language handbooks published under 
the auspices of the Center for Applied Linguistics; it consists of an 
Introduction to the Series by Frank A. Rice, C.A.L. editor, and the 
author’s Preface, Notations, a map, three chapters, and a Bibliography. 

According to the editor’s Introduction and the author’s Preface, this 
handbook is “designed to give the kind of information about Arabic 
which will be useful to a student of the language, a specialist in the 
region where Arabic is spoken, or a linguist interested in learning 
about the structure and use of one of the world’s principal languages.” 

Both the editor’s Introduction and the author’s Preface are expertly 
written. 

The map lacks a title indicating its nature, a scale, and an 
explanation of its purpose and place within the publication; it ex- 
cludes all of the Spanish Sahara and Mauretania, and the Sandjak of 
Iskandarun, while it shows all of the Sudan, North and South; it 
blots out the Suez Canal and includes the Gaza Strip within Israel, 
the map of which seems to have been drawn carelessly (dated 1964!). 

The chapter entitled “An Outline of Arabic Structure” (pp. 1-48) 
promises more than it delivers. This chapter would have been much 
more useful had the author neglected Wright’s Arabic Grammar com- 
pletely and presented her own ideas and analysis of Arabic structure 
in the light of modern linguistic theory. As it stands, this chapter 
summarizes inadequately parts of Wright which it cloaks with a thin 
veneer of linguistic terminology. Both C.A.L. and the author would 
have been well advised to refer to N. V. Yushmanov’s essay which 
was translated by Moshe Perlmann and published by C.A.L. in 1961 
under the title The Structure of the Arabic Language. This essay has 
only one error, namely, the reading and translation of the first part 
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of line four in the “Sample Texts: 1) Classical Arabic," p. 78, where 
"fa-fi kulli kabidin harrad ajrun" ‘giving food and drink [literally] 
to a liver that has been dried up by thirst from heat, earns a reward’ 
in rendered mistakenly “‘fa ft kulli kabidi hurrin 'ajrun" ‘then in every 
nobleman there is gratitude. The handbook under review has many 
errors: Phonology — } is a separate phoneme (p. 4); lbayta and all 
similarly transliterated Arabic words where a consonant cluster is 
shown in the beginning of the word (pp. 7 ff.), and a host of mistaken 
transliterations and statements about the phonology of Arabic; Struc- 
ture—the plural of ?ardün is not only ?aradün (p. 13) which is an 
archaic expression, but also the common word °arddin, and also dradin 
and ?wrüdin; the plural of balad is not only bulddn (p. 13) but also 
bilüd; the meaning of lmuslimah (sic) is not ‘the Muslims (sic) (col.)’; 
the “somewhat regular pattern” of “rational” and “non rational” catego- 
rization of the plural is, to judge by the author’s own examples, incon- 
sistent; the “Arabic number system” (pp. 21-23) is incompletely pre- 
sented and so is the Arabic verb; the section on “Syntax” lacks both 
depth and precision. 

The chapter entitled “The History of Classical Arabic" (pp. 48-72), 
is unusually brief and shallow; the author should have checked her 
statements against the original literature or, lacking the needed time 
to do so, against the basic reference tools in the field, e.g., Nóldeke 
and Fleish on the Semitic languages, Ch. Rabin and J. Fück on *Ara- 
biyah; R. Blachére, Gibb, and Abd-el-Jalil on Arabic literature, Dan 
and von Grunebaum on Arabic civilization, Hourani on minorities, etc. 

Finally, it seems to this reviewer that the publications of the Center 
for Applied Linguistics would benefit greatly from the services of a 
competent English editor; for even a scholarly book would suffer 
from such careless use of the English idiom as one finds in the hand- 
book under review, e.g., “Illiterate Bedouin tribes do not now use this 
dialect for poetic composition, but they do seem to have used it for 
several centuries after Islam, so that they remained useful informants 
for the philologists, and it is still true that in many areas oral poetry 
is composed in a different dialect from the dialect of normal speech, 
borrowing from a nearby or more Bedouin group or preserving archaic 
features (p. 77)" or “It is in this category, where the choice is between 
a totally arbitrary translation (ra°ts ‘president’ reflects only the 
meaning [or rather the use] but not the etymology or structure of 
the English word), the invention of a compound root, or the use of a 
phrase that will continually require recasting sentences, that the 
greatest lexical crisis exists, since the vast body of Western scientific 
terminology has this form, and all the coinages of single words must 
be taught and cannot be recognized, while coinages of phrases are 
unstable." (p. 90) ... 

In the words of its author, this handbook is “not a scholarly volume" 


(p. x). 


State Universitiy of Kaar I. H. SEMAAN 
New York at Binghamton 
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Spoken Arabic of Baghdad, Vol. II. By R. J. McCarthy, S.J., and Faraj Raffouli. 
Beirut, 1965. 571 pp. 


This book is the second volume in the Linguistic series published 
by the Oriental Institute of Al-Hikma University, Baghdad. The 
authors aim at the enumeration of "many authentic texts illustrating 
the variety and richness of the spoken Arabic of Baghdad." In this 
context, they have accumulated "texts of interest, not only to students 
of Baghdad Arabic, but also to sociologists, folklorists, and others" 
(p. IXX). The present volume comprises six chapters under three 
main sections, and each of the six chapters will be found to have 
received the same treatment in regard to its divisions and subdivisions, 
presenting materials in transliterated form, followed by an English 
translation and, finally, the texts in Arabic script. 

The first chapter contains twenty-three selections, most of which 
are dialogues illustrating different aspects of the daily life in Baghdad. 
The second chapter provides the student with forty selections, most 
of which are jokes and anecdotes; while the third quotes four short 
plays chosen from the Baghdad radio broadcasts. The fourth chapter 
includes examples of the “traditional type of story or tale," and the 
fifth is devoted to popular proverbs. Finally, Chapter Six acquaints 
the reader with a few samples of popular song. 

On the whole, the present work is without doubt a valuable addition 
to our literature on a particular dialect of spoken Arabic in general. 
'The two authors rightly indicate that "in recent years, however, more 
and more spoken Arabic has been written and published...” 
(p. XXVI). This seems to be even more ostensible in the Cairene 
dialect of Arabic in spite of all the objections raised by the tradi- 
tionalist and conservative Arab scholars and Arabists. As a living 
organism, Arabic, like all other tongues, is bound to follow its normal 
course of development and literary style in the multiple fields of its 
spoken dialects. The fact that a new journal of Arabic folklore has 
seen the light with a concentration on everyday wit and wisdom of the 
common people is an event of major importance in recent years. 

There is no wonder indeed that the student of Arabic is increasingly 
learning how to read, write and speak Arabic with all its functional 
varieties at all levels instead of being confined to classical Arabic. The 
book under review must be regarded as a milestone on this new road. 
The tremendous effort made by the authors in compiling it has ex- 
tended to the cultural and linguistic background of their subject. They 
have proved the significance of the special dialect with which they 
have dealt, and both are to be praised for the production of a useful 
manual. However, a couple of additional remarks might be cited with- 
out diminishing the intrinsic value of the book. 

First, this volume as well as the first one, could have been redesigned 
for the express purpose of its use as a textbook for non-Arabic 
speaking students, For example, it is possible that those students may 
be handicapped by the lack of sequence in the substance of the text. 
For a concrete example, in the first chapter—which deals with aspects 
of Baghdad daily life in dialogues—the English translation is given 
in a different section and the transliteration in another place, whereas 
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their direct proximity could have made them more readily profitable 
to the reader. Moreover, each dialogue is overladen with some thirty 
to sixty patterns or sentences. Consequently, the student may find him- 
self confused and unable to follow systematically the theme of the 
dialogue. Even more serious is the risk of reducing his ability for 
retention of what he reads. All this is a result of the lessons' disorgan- 
ization. Since the authors apparently intend their book to be a manual 
for non-Arab students, it would have been advisable to meet their 
immediate needs in the best pedagogical framework. Furthermore, the 
dialogues seem somewhat long for a foreign scholar and both their 
vocabulary and idiomatic phraseology are consequently beyond his 
level of absorbing them. 

The absence of a comprehensive glossary is a rather strange phe- 
nomenon in a book of this description. It is hardly necessary to enlarge 
upon the importance of this final phase in any language manual. How 
much more useful this book could have been, I presume, if it were 
possible to put the classical version of each text side by side with the 
colloquial. This might have added further flavor to the study of Arabic 
as a living language with its functional varieties. Furthermore, the 
dryness of an intensive course of study of a difficult language might 
have been greatly attenuated by the use of illustrations and photo- 
graphs of local scenes of interest from the life and scenes of the 
immortal city of Harun al-Rashid. 


University of Utah Sami A. HANNA 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Christianity in Tropical Africa, edited with an introduction by C. G. Baéta. 
Published for the International African Institute by the Oxford University 
Press, London, 1968. 449 pp. $8.80. 

This book contains eighteen studies in English and French presented 
and discussed at the Seventh International African Seminar, Univer- 
sity of Ghana, April 1965 on “The Influence of Christianity in Tropi- 
cal Africa.” 

The text is divided into three parts: the historical perspective, the 
analytical perspective and the recent trends and prospects for the 
future. 

The Seminar stressed the immediate need (1) to proceed with 
research on the assumptions and the aims of the home-bases of mis- 
sionary societies; (2) to compile histories of roth and 20th century 
Roman Catholic Africa Missions; (3) to begin a major and wide- 
spread operation to salvage documentation on the participation by in- 
digenous Africans in the Christianization of the Continent; and (4) to 
consider the effects of evangelization on a people but also those of the 
people and their religion on the character and growth of the Christian 
communities which came into being among them. 

Students of Islam will be particularly interested in a large number 
of references to the Cultural contacts of persons of Islamic and 
Christian faith, 
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A major portion of the time in the Seminar was given to a con- 
sideration to the following issues: conversion, Christianity and cul- 
tures, problems of guilt and shame, attitudes and policies towards 
polygyny, church growth and independency, confrontations between 
traditional religions and Christianity and the problems of communi- 
cation. 

Christianity faced new tasks according to the Seminar, but which in 
fact were only new in the sense that the total situations in which 
Christianity was operating were new. Reminders of such matters as 
that of the necessity for the Church to identify herself with national, 
social, economic and even political aims, and the need to help provide 
capable leaders for nation building were two items receiving special 
attention. 

Not only will this book be of special interest to tbe missionaries 
serving in Africa and the African leaders of the churches but it will 
be a necessary book for all students of African life for it deals with 
one of the major instruments for change in Aírica. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Rosert T. PARSONS 
Hartford, Conn. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


Islamic ‘Vatican’ Needed. The Minister of State of Kuwait, Yusif 
Hashim Rifai, told an international Islamic conference at Rawalpindi, 
Pakistan, on 13 February that a ‘Vatican-type’ organization should be 
created by the Islamic states to supervise the affairs of the Islamic 
world. Such an organization could watch out for and combat hostile 
plans ‘such as the schemes for the internationalization of Jerusalem.’ 


Arab Report and Record, 15 February 1968 


New Islamic University Underway. The Government of Iraq 
issued a license on March 7, 1967, formally authorizing the Founding 
Association of the Kufa University to establish the Kufa University 
as a private non-profit institution, to be financed by voluntary dona- 
tions in cash and kind. 

Kufa, with its historic past and Islamic traditions, has been chosen 
as the site of the new university, which will contain the Faculty of 
Medicine, Faculty of Engineering, Faculty of Humanities, Faculty of 
Sciences and an Institution for Architecture and Islamic Art. Aca- 
demic activity is expected to commence in the autumn of 1969. 

The Government of Iraq has contributed 4,307 donums of what 
is now desert land for the construction of faculty buildings, the new 
campus and hostels. The administrative headquarters will be located in 
Masbah, a suburb of Baghdad. 

A delegation is scheduled to visit other Arab and Muslim countries 
to extend its fund-raising drive beyond the borders of Iraq. 


The Baghdad Observer, February, 26, 1968 


Pilgrimage and Islamic Solidarity.Throughout the Arab world on 
9 March as the Id Al-Adha feast was celebrated, Arab leaders spoke 
of the need for Islamic solidarity. Over one million pilgrims, including 
318,000 from outside Saudi Arabia, gathered in Medina to celebrate 
the feast and take part in religious ceremonies. 

More than 119,000 pilgrims flew into the country for the Muslim 
pilgrimage to Mecca this year, according to official statistics published 
in Jeddah on 16 March. About 84,000 pilgrims travelled by sea and 
more than 115,000 by land. 

The pilgrims came mainly from 33 African and 21 Asian countries 
and included 42,000 from Turkey, 31,500 from Yemen, 25,000 from 
Pakistan, 24,000 from Iran, 19,500 from Iraq, 18,000 from Sudan, 
17,500 from Indonesia and 14,500 from Syria. 


MEED [Middle East Economic Digest], 18 and 25 March 1968 


Journalists Meet. All Arab countries except Tunisia were rep- 
resented at the second Arab journalists’ conference, which opened 
in Cairo on 10 February. There were 250 participants in the six-day 
conference. Addressing the opening session, the Arab League secretary 
general, Abd-al-Khaliq Hassuna, said the League was the Arabs' bridge 
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to unity and it should not be made ‘the scapegoat for all our sins.’ 
Participants were received by President Nasser of the UAR on 
15 February. 

Among the resolutions of the conference were ones denouncing 
secession attempts by southern Sudan; Spain’s attitude to the Spanish 
Sahara; Turkey’s attitude to Iskenderun (claimed by Syria); Ethiopia's 
attitude to Eritrea; and United States intervention in Vietnam. Others 
supported ‘the struggle of the people of Oman and Dhofar’ and recom- 
mended the establishment of a pan-Arab news agency. 


Arab Report and Record, 15 February 1968 


Jordan-Turkey Cultural Agreement. The first cultural agreement 
between Jordan and Turkey which was signed in Amman on February 
25, 1968, aimed at strengthening cooperation between the two countries. 

Sd. Mohammed Adib al-Aamiri, the Jordanian Minister of Educa- 
tion, signed the agreement on behalf of Jordan and the Turkish Am- 
bassador signed on behalf of his Government. 

Sd. Aamiri said the agreement aimed at establishing cultural centres 
and would enable exchange visits between university professors, 
teachers, students and researchers. 


The Baghdad Observer, February 26, 1968 


AUB Seeks Funds. The American University of Beirut announced 
a IO-year, $ 100 million fund-raising campaign to improve its instruc- 
tion and research programs. 

AUB will attempt to raise $25 million in the next three years for 
endowment of 17 faculty chairs and for scholarships, library acqui- 
sitions and research projects. The remaining $75 million will find 
similar use, with $47 million designated for instructional support, in- 
cluding higher salaries. 

University trustee David A. Shepard, chairman of the board of the 
Rand Corporation, will be international chairman for the campaign. 
Dr. George A. Berry, former dean of the Harvard Medical School, 
will be general vice-chairman, and Shukri Shammas, also a university 
trustee, will act as vice-chairman for the Middle East. 


Arab News and Views, January, 1968 
Ac 1 PT 2 


Arabian Gulf States Form Federation. Nine Arabian Gulf states 
have united to form the Federation of Arabian Gulf Emirates. The 
Federation includes Qatar, Bahrain and the seven Trucial Coast emir- 
ates: Abu Dhabi, Dubai, Sharjah, Ras al-Khaimah, Umm al-Qaiwain, 
Fujairah and Ajman. The states have joined in an effort to stabilize 
the Eastern Arabian coast and provide mutual security after the 
evacuation of British troops scheduled for 1971. 

The Federation’s Higher Council is scheduled to meet in Bahrain 
shortly to choose a president, deputy and secretary. It will also establish 
an Executive Council, select its headquarters and draft a constitution. 

King Faisal of Saudi Arabia and the ruler of Qatar, Sheikh Ahmad 
Ben Ali al-Thani, met in Riyad to discuss the situation in the Gulf area. 
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They issued a joint communiqué in which King Faisal expressed his 
government's readiness to increase economic, technical and cultural 
cooperation with member states of the new Federation. 

The two heads of state also announced they stood with all their 
resources "on the side of their Arab and Muslim brothers to liberate 
the Holy Places and the usurped Arab homeland." 

As Sheikh Ahmad departed from Riyad, he described the establish- 
ment of the new Federation as "a great historic event indicating that 
the unity of Arabs is their ideal to affirm their existence and fulfill 
their roles," and that the Federation was the outcome of public opinion 
in the area and in the Arab world in general. 

King Faisal later visited Kuwait to consult with Sheikh Sabah 
as-Salem as-Sabah as to the future of the Arabian Gulf. In a joint 
statement they declared that "the Federation of Gulf emirates will 
ensure the continued security and safety of the region as well as its 
continued stability." They agreed to consolidate this Federation and 
to contribute to its development. 

They also expressed satisfaction with the spirit of fraternity pre- 
vailing over the relations of their two countries and their fruitful 
cooperation based on mutual understanding. 

The statement added the two Arab leaders considered that "the 
present conditions through which the Arab nation is living require 
continued consultation, contacts and exchange of views between them." 


Arab News and Views, May, 1968 


Vienna Islamic Center Significant Link. Work will begin early 
this summer on one of the most significant instances of Christian- 
Muslim friendship in modern times. The Vienna Islamic Center will be 
a combined effort financed by collections from Islamic countries and 
designed by architects from Austria and the Islamic world. 

Franz Cardinal Koenig, Archbishop of Vienna, recently attended the 
cornerstone laying ceremony along with Austrian officials, leaders 
of scientific and cultural institutions and heads of diplomatic missions, 
including ambassadors from Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, the United Arab 
Republic and Iraq. 

The UAR Ambassador, Hassan Tohamy, who is also chairman 
of the board of trustees for the center, pointed out in his speech that the 
idea of establishing an Islamic center in Austria originated about 50 
years ago when the Austro-Hungarian empire contained many Muslim 
areas. 

Final plans will be completed at the end of this month, and con- 
struction should begin shortly thereafter. 


Arab News and Views, March 1968 
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